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FOREWORD 


The  need  of  a  popular  Ilistor)'  of  the  Great  War,  which  should  be  at  once 
authoritative  and  free  from  bias  and  weak  sentimentalisni,  is  felt  by  all.  This  vol- 
ume is  designed  to  fill  this  need. 

It  attempts  to  encompass  the  causes  of  the  great  conflict,  the  chief  hajjpenings 
of  military  and  political  importance  during  the  bloodiest  fifty-one  months  of  the 
world's  history  and  their  results  and  their  effects  ujion  the  nations  involved.  An 
earnest  endeavor  has  been  made  to  take  the  reader  through  the  most  ini])ortant 
phases.  The  limitation  of  this  work  to  one  volume  makes  the  giving  of  exhaustive 
details  of  every  incident,  every  battle,  every  siege,  everj^  advance  or  retreat,  an 
impossibility.    But  in  this  very  limitation  lies  the  book's  greatest  value. 

To  please  a  tactician,  chapters  might  be  devoted  to  the  battles  along  the  Marne, 
the  Somme,  the  Yser,  at  Cambrai,  or  to  the  struggle  before  Verdun  or  to  the  Rus- 
sian campaigns.  But  for  the  reader  who  seeks  a  straightforward,  circumstantial 
narrative  of  the  great  war,  without  its  chief  events  being  clouded  and  obscured  by  a 
multiplicity  of  subsidiary  details,  this  book  has  been  written.. 

Devotion  of  time  to  research  by  the  very  best  authors  and  critics  has  been 
given  that  its  facts  may  be  clearly  and  accurately  presented.  It  contains  no  state- 
ments based  on  rumors,  no  accounts  taken  from  unauthoritative  sources. 

The  New  World  undoubtedly  was  a  great  determining  factor  in  the  overthrow 
and  crushing  of  junkerism,  and  for  that  reason  this  volume  should  be  of  the  great- 
est interest  to  the  peoples  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Over  two  and  one- 
half  million  sons  of  North  America  crossed  to  France.  Their  concentration  and 
trans])ortation  was  one  of  the  greatest  military  feats  in  history.  Canada,  as  a  part 
of  the  British  Empire,  naturally  became  involved  first.  Her  record  of  service  will 
fill  everj^  patriot  with  a  feeling  of  pride  and  inspiration.  The  active  share  in  the 
war  by  the  United  States,  though  it  covered  only  a  little  over  a  year  and  a  half,  is 
the  nation's  most  glorious  achievement. 


o' 


With  this  in  mind,  painstaking  effort  has  been  made  to  do  the  fullest  justice  to 
all  in  recounting  the  parts  played  by  these  nations  during  the  months  of  their  un- 
selfish crusade  against  autocracy  and  militarism. 

Entertaining  visualization  of  the  war  is  best  attained  through  photographs. 
Consequently  this  book  has  been  profusely  illustrated  with  hundreds  of  scenes  offi- 
cially photographed  during  the  long  period  of  campaigning  on  all  the  great  fronts. 
These  in  themselves  tell  the  narrative  in  a  convincing  manner.  In  securing  these 
pictures,  the  most  skilled  men  attached  to  the  fighting  forces  were  employed.  IMany 
were  taken  by  men  who  risked  death  for  a  "close  up". 

In  preparing  this  instructive,  inspiring  and  entertaining  history,  no  vital  epi- 
sode of  the  war  has  been  overlooked.  The  narrative  is  complete  from  the  demolition 
of  Liege  to  the  restoration  of  Peace.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  do  full  justice  to  the 
sacrifice,  courage,  steadfastness  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties,  of  the  tireless  and 
valorous  fighting  men  of  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Serbia  and 
the  United  States. 

H.  H.  H. 
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Pictorial  History  of  The  Great  War 

The  Red  Trail  of  Prussia 

CHAPTER    I 

PRUSSIA  UNSCRUPULOUS  IN  EARLY  HISTORY  — BISMARCK  THE  EMPIRE 
BUILDER  — GERMANY  VICTORIOUS  OVER  FRANCE  IN  1870  —  HARSHEST 
TERMS  IN  HISTORY  — PRUSSIA  PREPARED  CAREFULLY  FOR  ALL  WARS  — 
MIDDLE   EUROPE  EMPIRE   PRUSSIAN    AMBITION 


About  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  the 
Mark  of  Brandenburg,  formerly  known 
as  the  Nordmark,  came  under  the  sway  of 
Frederick  Wilham  the  Great  Elector. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Prussia  as 
an  ambitious,  aggressive  and  unscrupu- 
lous state. 

The  first  act  of  Frederick  William  M^as 
the  abolition  of  the  constitution.  He 
made  himself  absolute  monarch.  His  sec- 
ond act  was  to  create  a  professional  army 
to  sustain  him  in  absolutism. 

He  trained  his  army,  disciplined  it  rig- 
orously and  equipped  it  as  well  as  was 
possible  in  those  seventeenth  century 
days.  Then  he  set  forth  to  conquer  his 
neighbors. 

In  this  he  was  measurably  successfid. 
Other  little  marks  and  duchies  were 
added  to  the  territory  of  Brandenburg, 
and  Berlin  became  the  center  of  a  con- 
siderable domain. 

So  Frederick  William  the  Great  Elec- 
tor set  the  style  for  all  Prussian  rulers 
who  should  come  after  him. 

The  three  fundamental  principles  of 
Prussianism  were  absolutism,  military 
power  and  conquest.  They  remained  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Prussianism 
thru  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  until 
the  allied  democracies  of  the  world  imder- 
took  to  destroy  them  in  the  World  War. 

The  domain  of  the  Great  Elector  was 
joined  with  East  Prussia  by  his  successor, 
and  in  1701  Frederick  III  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Prussia,  placing  the 
crown  on  his  own  head  with  his  own  hands 
— that  being  the  nearest  approach  to 
actual  coronation  by  the  Almighty  that  he 
could  devise. 


Meantime  the  sway  of  the  Prussian 
dynasty  extended  in  all  directions.  Swed- 
ish Pomerania,  Silesia  and  the  Posen  and 
West  Prussian  provinces  of  Poland  were 
added  in  the  period  fi'om  1720  to  179.5. 
Tile  fortimes  of  war  fluctuated,  it  is  true; 
Prussian  arms  were  not  always  success- 
fid.  A^apoleon  played  havoc  with  Prus- 
sian dominions  for  a  time,  and  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  were  stripped  of  territories  and 
power;  but  the  Napoleonic  success  was 
meteoric.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1814,  Prussia  recovered  practically  all 
that  she  had  lost,  and  came  into  posses- 
sion of  several  additional  states  that  had 
hitherto  escaped  her  rapacity. 

However,  before  the  yoke  of  autocracy 
was  finally  fastened  upon  the  necks  of  the 
subject  peoples  of  Prussia;  before  they 
were  made  the  helpless  and  unthinking 
tools  of  a  madly  ambitious  imperiahsm, 
there  was  a  revolt  against  absolutism. 
The  fires  of  democracy  that  had  swept 
thru  the  American  colonies,  France  and 
England  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries  were  slow  in  kindling 
their  torches  in  central  Europe.  But  in 
1848  and  '49  Prussia  heard  the  cry  of 
popular  defiance  in  the  streets  of  Berlin, 
and  saw  the  flag  of  insurrection  raised  in 
Baden  and  Saxony. 

With  brutal  power  she  crushed  the 
revolutionaries  of  her  o^v^l  domain. 
Those  of  Baden  and  Saxony  might  have 
fared  better — the  king  of  Saxony,  indeed, 
was  forced  to  hide  himself — but  Prussia 
sent  her  armies  into  her  neighbor  states 
and  trampled  ruthlessly  under  foot  the 
brave  men  who  sought  to  win  freedom. 

That  is  typical  of  Prussia.  Always  and 
everywhere  she  has  been  the  enemy  of 
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freedom,  the  implacable  foe  of  democ- 
racy. She  has  denied  it  to  all  people  who 
came  imder  her  sway,  and  she  has  done 
lier  best  to  destroy  it  in  the  lands  that  she 
could  not,  or  did  not  choose,  to  coiuiner. 

The  yoke  securely  fastened  upon  the 
necks  of  the  people  within  her  own  realm 
and  those  of  her  nei<^'lil)()rs;  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders  exiled,  imprisoned  or 
slain,  Prussia  turned  her  thought  and 
energy  again  toward  the  plans  of  aggres- 
sion that  were  the  chief  concern  of  her 
rulers  and  statesmen. 

Bismarck  had  come  upon  the  scene — 
Bismarck  the  icmpire  builder.  His  vision 
of  Prussia  dominant  was  challenged  by 
the  presence  of  a  powerful  rival  in  central 
Europe.     The  House  of  Hapsburg,  rul- 


sary  preparation  for  war.  When  things 
were  in  readiness  to  strike  a  sharp,  hard 
blow,  he  aggravated  the  dispute  to  the 
point  of  ruptured  relations.  The  war  he 
wanted  followed.  Prussia's  armies,  ready 
for  action,  were  hurled  into  Jiavaria  and 
Austria,  the  former  state  having  elected 
to  take  Austria's  side  in  the  ([uarrel. 

The  struggle  was  of  short  duration.  In 
seven  weeks  Austria  capitulated  at  the 
battle  of  Konnigsgratz,  or  Sadowa. 
From  that  day  Hapsburg  never  ventured 
to  challenge  Hohenzollern.  or  in  any  way 
to  interfere  with  I'russian  plans. 

Bismarck,  having  cleared  the  field, 
went  on  with  his  work  of  building  an  em- 
])ire.  He  welded  the  German  states  into 
a  confederation  under  a  constitution  that 


Serbian  civilians  hung  by  Austrians  along  the  roadways 


ing  Austria,  had  been  often  the  ally  of 
the  House  of  Hohenzollern  in  expeditions 
of  conquest  and  plunder.  But  Bismarck 
wanted  no  ally  of  co-equal  strength,  no 
possible  competitor  in  imperialism.  The 
Prussian  conception  of  an  ally  is  a  vassal, 
compelled  to  play  the  game  as  Prussia 
pleases. 

Hence  it  was  necessary  to  eliminate 
Austria  as  a  potential  rival  in  order  to  as- 
sure for  Prussia  the  place  she  desired. 

Bismarck  had  no  diificulty  in  finding  a 
cause  for  friction.  There  was  a  dispute 
over  Schleswig-Holstein  that  he  carefully 
fostered.  He  encouraged  the  behef  that 
all  difficulties  could  be  settled  amicably 
and,  in  the  meantime,  made  every  neces- 


was  designed  to  fasten  the  Hohenzollern 
dj^nasty  upon  it  forever,  and  to  give  to 
its  successive  monarchs  autocratic  control, 
supported  by  military  power.  It  was 
provided  in  the  constitution  that  it  might 
not  be  amended  without  the  consent  of 
Prussia.  This  was  the  ultimate  and  abso- 
lute safeguard.  Only  Prussia  could  undo 
Prussia;  only  Hohenzollern  could  relax 
the  grip  of  Hohenzollern  upon  the  lives 
of  the  German  people. 

Bavaria,  having  suffered  defeat  with 
Austria  in  the  Seven  Weeks'  war,  came 
reluctantly  into  the  confederation.  She 
did  not  love  Prussia  and  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns.  For  years  it  was  against  the  law 
to  display  the  German  flag  in  Bavaria. 
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She  never  became  fully  reconciled  to  her 
new  status  as  the  subordinate  of  Prussia 
in  the  family  of  Teutonic  tribes. 

Hohenzollern  ambitions  were  not  satis- 
fied to  rest  with  the  consolidation  of  terri- 
tory under  the  German  empire.  Tlie 
King  of  Prussia  had  become  Cierman 
Emperor,  and  the  new  title  merely  quick- 
ened the  inherent  appetite  for  further 
conquest.  Envious  eyes  turned  toward 
France.  The  rich  provinces  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  invited  plunder  and  acquisition. 


A  comparatively  short  struggle  re- 
sulted in  a  complete  victory  for  Germany. 
It  was  another  instance  where  prepared- 
ness prevailed  over  courage  and  devotion. 
Alsace-Lorraine  was  added  to  the  Ger- 
man empire,  and  France  was  compelled 
to  pay  an  indemnity  of  five  billion  francs 
in  order  to  get  the  German  army  out  of 
her  territory. 

This  sketch  of  Prussian  history  is  nec- 
essary in  order  that  we  may  understand 
liow  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  character 


Serbian   oHicers   watching  experiments  with  li<iuid   fire. 


Moreover  France  was  a  possible  rival 
whose  humbling  was  advisable  in  order  to 
assure  the  dominant  position  of  Europe. 
Bismarck  deliberately  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  war  with  France  by  provoking  a 
quarrel  thru  the  publication  of  a  garbled 
telegram  from  tlie  King  of  Prussia  to  the 
King  of  France.  The  wording  of  the 
telegram  was  made  to  carry  an  insult  to 
the  French  monarch — and  in  those  days 
there  was  only  one  way  of  dealing  with 
insults. 


and  aspirations  of  the  rulers  and  people 
of  Prussia  was  the  world  war  in  which 
their  ambitions  cidminated. 

Prussia  never  blundered  into  wars  un- 
wittingly. She  made  them  with  deliber- 
ate purpose;  prepared  for  them  long  in 
advance,  and  carried  them  thru  to  victory 
with  only  one  intent — to  increase  her  own 
power  and  territorial  sovereignty. 

The  forty  odd  years  of  peace  that  fol- 
lowed gave  the  world  time  to  forget  Prus- 
sia's history.    Moreover,  Prussia,  herself, 
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was  camouflaged  in  the  German  empire, 
and  jjeople  who  had  known  the  German 
tribes  before  they  became  subject  to  Prus- 
sian rule  and  guichmce  found  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  industrious,  home-lov- 
ing folk  of  Germany  could  have  in  their 
hearts  ambitions  that  menaced  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  neighbor  nations.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  such  ambitions  were 
foreign  to  these  tribes  or  states  in  their 
earlier  history  as  a  confederation,  ])ut  they 
were  never  absent  from  the  minds  of  their 
Prussian  over-lords. 

During  those  forty  years  Prussia  did 
two  things — she  Prussianized  the  rest  of 
the  German  people,  and  she  built  up  a 
great  army  and  a  great  navy  for  enter- 
prises of  conquest  conceived  on  a  vaster 
scale  than  ever  before. 

The  story  of  these  fom-  decades  of  mis- 
education  for  the  German  people  is  one 
that  merits  a  volume  to  itself.  The  secu- 
lar and  religious  instruction  given  the 
youth  of  the  land  was  definitely  directed 
toward  inculcating  a  vaunting  pride  of 
race  and  nation  and  a  contempt  for  all 
other  peoples.  They  were  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Germans  were  the  chosen 
of  God,  with  a  destiny  to  subdue  the 
world  to  their  own  peculiar  "kultur." 
The  state,  embodied  in  the  kaiser  and  the 
general  staff  of  the  German  army,  be- 
came for  them  the  voice  of  God.  What 
the  state  decreed  was  right,  no  matter 
how  it  might  violate  individual  concep- 
tions of  ethics.  To  live  and  die  for  the 
state,  unquestioningly  obedient  to  its  com- 
mands— this  was  the  supreme  morality. 

This  education  was  part  of  the  process 
by  which  the  German  people  were  made 
the  docile  tools  of  the  Prussian  dynasty, 
serviceable  for  the  later  execution  of  its 


maturing  plans. 

Such  is  the  general  background  of  the 
World  War. 

As  we  draw  nearer  the  fateful  year  in 
which  Germany  launched  her  long  j)re- 
paring  thunderbolts  against  the  world, 
one  incident  after  another  shows  that  the 
hour  of  action  was  no  chance  hour. 

Wilhelm  II  dreamed  thru  the  earlier 
years  of  his  reign  of  the  day  when  the 
resting  German  sword  would  l)e  again 
unsheathed  to  continue  the  traditions  of 
his  dynasty  and  to  carve  from  Europe 
and  the  continents  beyond  a  domain 
greater  in  extent  and  incomparably  richer 
in  resources  than  any  autocrat  of  history 
had  ever  ruled. 

In  accordance  with  his  ambitions  there 
developed  in  Germany  an  organization 
devoted  to  the  creation  of  a  great  middle 
Europe  state,  including  Austria-Hun- 
gary in  its  scope,  and  extending  its  fron- 
tiers thru  the  Balkans  to  Asia  Minor  and 
Mesopotamia.  Maps  that  were  printed 
and  distributed  in  Germany  twenty  years 
before  the  World  War  began  showed  the 
greater  empire,  and  swept  within  its 
boundaries  Belgium  and  Holland  on  the 
west,  and  the  Baltic  States  of  Russia,  Po- 
land, and  the  Balkan  countries  on  the  east 
and  southeast,  as  well  as  the  dual  mon- 
archy. Leaders  in  this  movement  spoke 
of  acquiring  territory  in  South  America, 
notably  in  the  southern  Argentine.  It 
was  boldly  predicted  that  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  would  liecome  either  part  of 
the  empire,  or  subject  to  it  in  the  relation 
of  vassal  to  master. 

In  order  to  promote  the  project  for  a 
middle-Europe  empire  with  an  Asiatic 
annex,  the  Kaiser  visited  Constantinople, 
Damascus  and  Jerusalem.    He  addressed 
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a  great  audience  of  Turks  in  Damascus, 
and  declared  himself  the  friend  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  and  the  Mohanunedhaii 
faith.  His  immediate  reward  was  a  con- 
cession from  Turkey  allowing  Germany 
to  construct  the  Bagdad  railroad,  and  giv- 
ing it  a  right  of  way  in  European  Turkey, 
thru  what  was  known  as  the  Sanjat  of 
Novibazar,  thus  creating  the  link  thru  the 
Balkans  that  has  been  often  referred  to 
as  the  Bagdad  corridor. 

Austria-Hungary  played  her  part  in 
these  plans,  doubtless  with  the  knowledge 
and  approval  of  Germany.  She  seized 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  border  Balkan 
states.  When  her  act  aroused  the  anger 
of  Europe,  the  Kaiser  appeared  as  her 
champion,  and  declared  that  he  supported 
the  policy  of  his  Austrian  ally. 

The  Prussian  plans  were  moving 
smoothly  and  swiftly  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  Prussian  ambitions,  when  the 
Balkan  war  broke  out.  The  utter  defeat 
of  Turkey  deprived  Germany  of  her  right 
of  way  thru  the  Sanjat  of  Novibazar, 
which  became  Serbian  territory,  and 
closed  the  Bagdad  corridor. 

Bulgaria  was  prompted  to  renew  the 
struggle  in  a  second  war  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  central  empires.  They  hoped  by 
this  nieans  to  recover  the  advantage  they 
had  lost  in  the  Balkans — the  necessary 
link  of  empire  by  which  Hamburg  would 
be  joined  to  Bagdad.  The  plan  failed. 
Bulgaria  was  defeated  by  her  erstwhile 
allies. 

And  thus  it  was  that  in  1913  Germany 


The    Ex-Crown    Prince    of   Germany   whose    flight 
showed  his  weak  character. 


found  her  ambitions  checked.  Serbia, 
enlarged  in  territory,  lay  squarely  across 
her  path  to  the  east.  Serbia  was  antagc- 
nistic  to  Vienna  and  Berlin.  She  looked 
to  Petrograd — then  St.  Petersburg — for 
friendship  and  support.  Germany  real- 
ized that  diplomatic  efforts  to  open  a  way 
thru  the  Balkans  could  not  succeed. 

She  knew  only  one  way  in  which  to 
realize  her  ambitions — and  that  was  force. 
Force,  for  Prussia,  was  the  normal  and 
most  desirable  method  of  obtaining  any- 
thing she  desired. 

Such  is  the  trail  of  intrigue  and  blood- 
shed that  leads  up  to  the  critical  day  in 
June  1914,  when  a  deed  of  assassination 
furnished  the  pretext  that  Prussia  needed 
for  the  execution  of  her  designs. 
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The  Balkan  wars  were  over,  and  with 
their  settlement  Europe  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief.  I'or  a  time  a  general  conflagration 
had  threatened  the  nations  of  the  old 
world.  The  European  war  cloud,  famil- 
iar in  the  headlines  of  the  newspapers, 
had  hung  upon  the  horizon  with  low  nmt- 
terings  of  tliunder.  But  the  crisis  was 
passed  safely,  and  men  again  began  to 
talk  as  tho  a  great  war  were  a,  thing  im- 
possible. 

They  pointed  to  the  growing  inter- 
course among  nations;  the  spread  of 
democratic  institutions;  the  rising  intelli- 
gence of  the  masses  of  the  people;  the 
multiplying  of  international  peace  trea- 
ties and  agreements  for  arbitration.  Had 
not  the  Hague  peace  tribunal  been  estab- 
lished, and  were  not  many  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  world  signatory  to  its  con- 
ventions, in  which  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  regard  international  law,  and  to 
live  with  one  another  on  a  basis  of  reason- 
ableness and  humanity? 

These  things  were  all  true. 

And  yet  from  all  of  these  things  men 
derived  a  false  sense  of  security. 

Nations  ruled  by  responsible  govern- 
ments, controlled  by  the  enlightened  sen- 
timent of -their  peoples,  could  not  under- 
stand the  peril  that  remained  latent  in  the 
world's  autocracies. 

Prussia  was  rapidly  completing  her 
plans.  We  have  learned  from  the  dis- 
closures made  by  Dr.  Muehlon,  a  former 
Krupp  director,  and  others  who  were  in 
a  position  to  know  what  was  transpiring 
within  the  councils  of  the  empire,  that 
conspiracy  against  the  world's  peace  was 
on  foot  in  Germany.    There  were  confer- 


ences of  the  business  men  and  the  imperial 
chancellor,  and  the  men  of  finance  and  in- 
dustry were  warned  to  set  tlieir  affairs  in 
order  and  to  prepare  for  a  great  war. 

Then  came  the  spark  that  exploded  the 
powder  magazine  of  Europe. 

The  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Austria-Hungary,  went 
with  his  wife,  the  Duchess  of  Hohenbcrg, 
on  a  visit  of  state  to  Serajevo,  the  capital 
of  Bosnia. 

Bosnia  had  been  annexed  by  Austria- 
Hungary  in  1908.  There  were  many 
Bosnians  who  bitterly  resented  the  Haps- 
burg  interference  with  their  national  life. 
The  state  had  its  secret  political  organ- 
izations, its  intrigues  and  plots,  all  con- 
cerned with  frustrating  Austrian  rule  and 
jiromoting  Slav  interests. 

Serajevo  was  not  a  safe  city  for  the 
heir  to  the  Austrian  throne  to  visit,  and 
this  fact  must  have  been  well  known  to 
the  authorities.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  perils 
that  always  beset  royalty  in  Europe,  and 
that  were  peculiarly  acute  in  southeastern 
Europe;  in  spite  of  the  known  existence 
of  enmities  and  conspiracies  in  Bosnia, 
practically  no  precautions  were  taken  by 
the  municipal  officials  of  Serajevo  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  the  imperial  heir  and  his 
wife. 

It  was  on  Sunday,  June  28,  1914,  that 
the  Archduke  arrived  at  the  Bosnian  capi- 
tal. He  and  his  wife  at  once  got  into  an 
automobile  and  were  driven  toward  the 
town  hall,  where  they  were  to  be  wel- 
comed officially.  The  crowd  that  watched 
them  pass  thru  the  city  streets  showed 
little  enthusiasm.  Their  automobile  had 
not  gone  far  before  a  man  dashed  from 
the  throng  on  the  pavement,  and  hurled  a 
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bomb  at  the  car.  He  missed  the  arch- 
duke. The  bomb  fell  on  the  road,  and 
exjiloded  just  as  a  second  car  passed  over 
it,  containing  members  of  the  archduke's 
staff. 

The  would-be  assassin  attempted  to 
escape  in  the  crowd,  but  was  caught  and 
put  under  arrest.  He  was  a  youth — 21 
years  of  age — named  Gabrinovics. 

Archduke  Ferdinand  was  livid  with 
fear  and  indignation  when  he  reached  the 
town   hall,    and,    when   the    burgomaster 


exposed  the  royal  visitor  to  attack.  On 
the  way  back  from  the  town  hall  the  im- 
perial car  2>assed  a  youth  named  Gavrilo 
Prinzip,  standing  on  the  curb,  who  calm- 
ly drew  a  revolver  and  fired  twice.  The 
first  shot  fatally  wounded  the  duchess, 
the  second  pierced  the  neck  of  the  arch- 
duke, severing  the  jugular  vein.  Roth 
died  without  uttering  a  word. 

Prinzip  was  arrested.  He  denied  any 
knowledge  of  Gabrinovics,  and  declared 
that  the  first  attempt  at  assassination  was 


German  soldiers  decorated  for  exceptional  bravery  during  the  Battle  of  Verdun. 
These   soldiers  are  being  rewarded   for  making  one   of    the    many    furious    attacks    on   the   Verdun    front 


tried  to  read  to  him  an  address  of  welcome 
he  interrupted  with  the  angry  exclama- 
tion : 

"Herr  Rurgomaster,  it  is  perfectly 
scandalous.  We  have  come  to  Serajevo, 
and  a  bomb  is  thrown  at  us." 

The  burgomaster  stammered  an  inco- 
herent ajjology  and  went  on  with  his 
address.  Rut  the  archduke's  sharp  re- 
buke had  no  practical  effect.  Nothing 
was  done  to  remedy  the  neglect  that  had 


a  surjirise  to  him.  He  said  he  Avas  a  Ser- 
bian student,  and  had  for  long  entertained 
the  idea  of  killing  some  eminent  person. 

The  Austrian  authorities  immediately 
promulgated  the  story  that  they  had  dis- 
covered an  anti-dynastic  plot,  the  source 
of  which  was  in  Serbia. 

The  circumstances  of  the  assassination 
have  led  many  people  to  believe  that  it 
was  deliberately  planned,  not  by  Ros- 
nians  or  Serbians,  but  by  Austrians  and 
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Germans  who  desired  a  pretext  for  at- 
tacking Serbia  as  tlie  initial  step  toward 
recovering  the  Bagdad  corridor  and  open- 
ing the  road  to  world  conquest.  It  is 
assuredly  true  that  the  taking  off  of  the 
archduke  coincided  exactly  with  the  cul- 
mination of  Prussia's  preparations  for 
war.  It  is,  too,  rather  extraordinary  that 
Prinzip,  the  youth  who  killed  him,  was 
sentenced  to  twenty  years  imprisonment 
instead  of  to  death.  In  a  country  where 
the  death  penalty  was  common,  twenty 
years  imprisonment  for  the  murderer  of 


ized  that  a  serious  situation  had  developed 
involving  grave  possibilities. 

Early  in  July  it  was  rumored  in  diplo- 
matic circles  that  Austria-Hungary  was 
planning  drastic  reprisals  I'or  what  she 
alleged  was  a  Serbian  crime,  committed, 
if  not  with  the  authority,  at  least  with  the 
sympathy  of  the  Serbian  government. 

Tlien  Count  Tisza,  at  that  time  premier 
of  Austria,  reassured  tlie  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope by  a  speech  in  the  Austrian  parlia- 
ment in  which  he  held  out  strong  hope 
that  there  would  be  an  amicable  settle- 
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the  heir  to  the  throne  seems  strangely 
lenient. 

The  world  was  slow  to  realize  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Serajevo  tragedy.  Peo- 
ple were  horrified  at  the  deed,  and 
editorials  were  written  denouncing  an- 
archjs  but  no  one  seemed  to  see — at  first 
— the  figures  of  war  and  famine  and  pesti- 
lence walking  in  the  funeral  procession  of 
the  dead  archduke. 

In  the  chancelleries  of  Europe,  how- 
ever, there  was  much  anxiety.  In  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Rome  and  Petrograd  men 
conversant   with   European   affairs   real- 


ment  of  the  whole  matter.  Apprehen- 
sions were  allayed,  and  the  world  thought 
it  saw  the  war  cloud  passing. 

One  week  later  Austria  sent  an  idti- 
matum  to  Serbia,  demanding  a  reply  in 
48  hours. 

The  idtimatum  recited  the  facts  of  the 
assassination  and  alleged  that  the  crime 
was  due  to  Serbia's  tolerance  of  propa- 
ganda and  intrigue  against  the  peace  and 
territory  of  the  dual  monarchy.  It  de- 
manded that  the  Serbian  government 
should  condemn  this  propaganda  and  ut- 
terlj'-  suppress  it. 
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The  ENEMY'5  OBJECTIVE 
whicKHE    FAILED  to 
ATTAIN 


The  (Icrman  Offensive:  1  he  New  Mctliods  hv  Which  It  Was  Pursued  and    How  It  Was  Countered.     The  Get 
Germany  made  her  advances  on  the  Western  Front     The  new  method  was  devised  by  the  famous  voi 
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Idea — This  diagram  does  not  represent  any  particular  battle  or  area,  but  illustrates  the  principles  by  which 
nhardi,  who  was  pooh-poohed  for  his  ideas  by  the  German  General  Staff  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
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Count   Von    BernstorfF 
The   German  arch  conspirator  and   ex-ambassador. 


The  ultimatum  then  continued: 

In  order  to  give  a  formal  character  to 
this  undertaking  the  royal  Servian  gov- 
ernment shall  publish  on  the  front  page 
of  its  official  journal  of  the  26th  June 
(13th  July)  the  following  declaration: 

"The  roj^al  government  of  Servia  con- 
demns the  propaganda  directed  against 
xiustria-Hungary — i.  e.,  the  general  ten- 
dency of  which  the  final  aim  is  to  detach 
from  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy 
territories  belonging  to  it,  and  it  sincerely 
deplores  the  fatal  consequences  of  these 
criminal  proceedings. 

"The  royal  government  regrets  that 
Servian  officers  and  functionaries  partici- 
])ated  in  the  above  mentioned  propaganda 
and  thus  compromised  the  good  neighbor- 
ly relations  to  which  the  royal  government 
was  solemnly  pledged  by  its  declaration  of 
the  31st  March,  1909. 


.-^iipcrsuiiniannc  l;cMtsihland  which  arrived  at  naltiniorc  alter  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic. 
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"The  royal  government,  which  disap- 
proves and  repudiates  all  idea  of  interfer- 
ing or  attempting  to  interfere  with  the 
destinies  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  part 
whatsoever  of  Austria-Hungarj^  consid- 
ers it  its  duty  formally  to  warn  officers 
and  functionaries,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  that  henceforward 
it  will  proceed  with  the  utmost  rigor 
against  persons  who  may  be  guilty  of 
such  machinations,  which  it  will  use  all 
its  efforts  to  anticipate  and  suppress." 

This  declaration  shall  simultaneously 
be  communicated  to  the  royal  army  as  an 
order  of  the  day  by  his  majesty  the  king 
and  sball  be  published  in  the  official  bul- 
letin of  the  army. 

The  royal  Servian  government  further 
undertakes : 

1.  To  suj)press  any  publication  Avhich 
incites  to  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian    monarchy    and    the 


Alfred    Zimmerman,    Germany's   ex-foreign   minister. 


One  of  the  German  Sanitary  Posts  before  Laon. 
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Hollweg.    the   weak-minded    metmber    of    the 
F,x-kaiser's  War   Board. 


general    tendency    of    which    is    directed 
against  its  territorial  integrity; 

2.  To  dissolve  immediately  the  society 
styled  Narodna  Odbrana,  to  confiscate  all 
its  means  of  propaganda,  and  to  proceed 
in  the  same  manner  against  other  societies 
and  their  branches  in  Servia  which  engage 
in  propaganda  against  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy.  The  royal  government 
shall  take  the  necessary  measm-es  to  pre- 
vent the  societies  dissolved  from  continu- 
ing their  activity  under  another  name  and 
form ; 

3.  To  eliminate  without  delay  from 
public  instruction  in  Servia,  both  as  re- 
gards the  teaching  body  and  also  as 
regards  the  methods  of  instruction,  every- 
thing that  serves,  or  might  serve,  to 
foment  the  proj^aganda  against  Austria- 
Hungary; 

4.  To  remove  from  the  military  serv- 
ice, and  from  the  administration  in  gen- 


Remarkable    Photosrapli   of    (;crinan    Su1|marinc    LM!'),    I  error  of    the   Sea.   in   .Xct  of   Holdinc  up   Liner. 
This   is  probably  the  only  photograph   showing  a  German  U-boat  actually  holding  up  a   liner  at  sea  to  arrive 
in  America. 
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eral,  all  officers  and  ruiictioiiaries  guilty 
of  propaganda  against  the  Austro-IIun- 
garian  monarchy  whose  names  and  deeds 
the  Austro-IIungarian  government  re- 
serves to  itself  the  right  of  communicatine 
to  the  royal  government; 

To  accept  the  collaboration  in  Ser- 


ij. 


bia  of  representatives  of  the  iViistro-IIun- 
garian  government  in  the  suppression  of 
the  subversive  movement  directed  against 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  monarchy; 

6.  To  take  judicial  proceedings  against 
accessories  to  the  plot  of  tlie  28th  June 
who  are  on  Servian  territory.  Delegates 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  government 
will  take  part  in  the  investigation  relating 
thereto ; 

7.  To  proceed  without  delay  to  the  ar- 
rest of  Major  Voija  Tankositch  and  of 
the  individual  named  Milan  Ciganovitch, 
a  Servian  state  employe,  who  have  been 
compromised  by  the  results  of  the  magis- 
terial inquiry  at  Serajevo; 

8.  To  prevent  by  effective  measmes 
the  co-operation  of  the  Servian  authorities 
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liciicral    V'oii   Hiiideuijurg,  cumiiiander-iii-chief,  and  his 
chief  of   staff. 


This  Photo  was  taken  in  1914.    The  Crowds  were  Optimistic. 
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in  the  illicit  traffic  of  arms  and  exijlosives 
across  the  frontier,  to  dismiss  and  punish 
severely  the  officials  of  the  frontier  serv- 
ice at  Schabatz  and  Loznica  guilty  of 
having  assisted  the  perpetrators  of  the 
Serajevo  crime  by  facilitating  their  pass- 
age across  the  frontier; 

9.  To  furnish  the  imperial  and  royal 
government  with  explanations  regarding 
the  unjustifiable  utterances  of  high  Ser- 
bian officials,  both  in  Servia  and  abroad, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  official  posi- 
tion, did  not  hesitate  after  the  crime  of 
the  28th  June  to  express  themselves  in  in- 
terviews in  terms  of  hostility  to  the  Aiis- 
tro-Hungarian  government;  and,  finally. 

10.  To  notify  the  imperial  and  royaJ 
government  without  delay  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  measures  comprised  under  the 
preceding  heads. 

Immediately  the  terms  of  the  Austrian 
ultimatum  became  known  in  diplomatic 


The   Late   Count   George  von   Hertling,  the   Ex-Ba- 
varian Prime  Minister  and  Ex-Imperial  German 
Chancellor. 


Ukraine   and    Germany    Signing   Peace   Pact.     Germany  and  her  allies  on  the  one  side  and  the  newly 
created  Ukrainian  state  on  the  other  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace. 
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circles  in  Europe  there  was  consternation. 
It  was  seen  that  Austria  had  imposed  con- 
ditions no  nation  could  accept  without  an 
utter  humbling.  The  war  cloud  gathered 
again,  darker  and  more  threatening  than 
before. 

We  have  since  learned,  through  the 
disclosures  made  by  Dr.  Muehlon,  the 
former  Krupp  director  to  whom  I  have 
already  referred,  that  the  kaiser  had  a 
hand  in  drafting  this  drastic  document. 
He  was  consulted  by  Austria,  and  ap- 
proved  its   form  without  consulting  his 


Meantime  the  European  chancelleries 
were  vibrant  with  nervous  agitation.  The 
telegi-aph  and  cable  were  carrying  coded 
messages  from  ambassadors  to  their  gov- 
ernments, and  apprehension  of  the  most 
serious  results  was  everywhere  felt. 

Serbia's  reply  came  within  the  allotted 
time.  It  amazed  the  world  by  its  almost 
complete  concession  to  Austria.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  eleven  demands  but  one 
were  accepted  without  modification.  Ser- 
bia declined  to  permit  the  agents  of  Aus- 
tria to  prosecute  investigations  on  Serbian 


Royal  Family  of  Germany. 
William  11,  Ex-Emperor  of  Germany  and  Ex-King  of  Prussia,  married  the  Ex-Princess  Victoria  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Austenburg.  He  has  six  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  Ex-Crown  Prince  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, married  the  Ex-Duchess  Cecilie  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The  Ex-Emperor's  sister,  Sophia  is  the  wife 
of  Constantine,  Ex-King  of  the  Hellenes.  Ex-Prince  Henry,  his  brother,  married  his  cousin,  Ex-Princess  Irene 
of  Hesse,  daughter  of  the  late  Fx-Princess  Alice  of  England.  The  Ex-Emperor's  mother  was  Princess  Victoria 
of  England,  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria. 


advisers,  according  to  the  story  that 
jNIuelilon  liad  from  Chancellor  von  Beth- 
mann  IloUweg. 

The  kaiser  is  said  to  have  told  the  chan- 
cellor he  was  determined  to  go  thru  with 
his  program,  and  that  no  one  now  could 
turn  him  back  from  his  purpose.  His 
resolution  being  thus  declared  he  left  for 
a  trip  on  his  royal  yacht,  a  discreet 
maneuver  designed  to  create  the  impres- 
siua  that  he  had  no  part  in  the  mutter. 


soil,  but  agreed  to  carry  out  the  required 
investigations  and  to  report  progress  iti 
suppressing  anti-Austrian  propaganda,  to 
the  re])resentatives  of  the  dual  monarchy. 
In  conclusion  she  offered,  if  Austria  wore 
not  fully  satisfied  with  these  concessioiis, 
to  submit  the  whole  matter  in  dispute  to 
The  Hague  or  to  any  tribunal  constituted 
by  the  Great  Powers. 

It  was  recognized  by  all  impartial  ob- 
servers that  a  more  complete  acquiescence 
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could  not  be  asked  in  reason. 

The  Austrian  minister  received  Ser- 
l)ia's  conciliatory  reply  at  Belgrade  on 
July  25,  1914,  at  5:45  in  the  afternoon. 
He  did  not  even  wait  to  read  it.  His 
things  were  all  packed  and  ready  for  de- 
parture. He  put  the  manuscript  in  his 
dispatch  box,  and  left  Belgrade  at  once 
for  Vienna,  thus  severing  diplomatic  rela- 
tions without  ceremony. 

It  was  evident  that  Austria  wanted 
trouble.  The  ultimatum  had  been  de- 
signed not  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  diffi- 
culties, but  to  promote  war. 

Great  Britain  immediately  took  up  the 
task  of  preventing  an  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities. She  proposed  to  Germany,  on  July 
27,  that  the  matters  at  issue  between  Aus- 
tria and  Serbia  be  submitted  to  a  confer- 
ence of  representatives  from  Germany, 
France,  Italy  and  Great  Britain.  Italy 
was  then  a  member  of  the  triple  alliance, 
of  which  the  two  other  members  were  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary. 

Germany  declined  the  jjroposal  by 
which  peace  might  have  been  preserved, 
alleging  that  the  controversy  between 
Austria  and  Serbia  involved  the  honor  of 
Austria  and  coidd  not  be  submitted  to 
adjudication  by  disinterested  parties. 
Russia,  Serbia's  friend,  opened  direct  ne- 
gotiations with  Vienna,  and  these  were 
proceeding  more  or  less  encouragingly 
when  they  suddenly  terminated,  and 
Vienna  refused  to  negotiate  further. 
There  is  strong  foundation  for  the  belief 
that  Germany  intervened  to  prevent  an 
understanding  between  Vienna  and  St. 
Petersburg.  - 

Meantime  Austria  mobilized  her  armies 
and  Serbia  responded  by  like  action. 
There  was  some  talk  of  localizing  the 
trouble,  and  permitting  a  punitive  expe- 
dition against  Serbia,  but  it  ended  in  talk. 
Russia,  realizing  that  her  interests  in  the 
Balkans  and  in  the  Dardanelles  were 
menaced  by  the  threat  of  Austria  to  drive 
down  toward  the  Aegean  Sea  thru  Serbia, 
mobilized  five  army  corps  behind  the  Vis- 
tula.   The  mobilization  was  far  from  the 


The  Right  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  Foreign 
Secretary  of  Great  Britain  and  a  prominent  figure  at 
the  Peace  Conference.  He  was  formerly  Prime  Minister 
of  England  and  at  an  advanced  age  enjoys  world-wide 
respect  for  his  statesmanship. 

frontiers  of  the  central  empires  and  con- 
stituted no  immediate  threat. 

On  July  28  Austria  formally  declared 
war  against  Serbia,  and  began  an  imme- 
diate movement  of  her  forces  toward  the 
Serbian  frontiers  on  the  Save  and  Dan- 
ube. Russia,  alarmed  by  this  indication 
that  Austria  was  determined  to  conquer 
the  little  Slav  monarchy  that  looked  to 
her  as  protector,  and  that  stood  as  a  bar- 
rier between  Germany  and  the  east,  at 
once  began  mobilization  in  her  southwest- 
ern provinces. 

Thus  far  there  had  been  no  direct  threat 
to  Germany,  but  the  kaiser  on  the  same 
day  mobilized  his  fleet — an  act  that  car- 
ried with  it  a  very  clear  menace  to  Great 
Britain. 

By  July  29  the  Austrian  guns  were 
bombarding  Belgrade  from  the  north  side 
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of  the  Danube,  and  the  world  was  aroused 
to  the  fact  that  the  long  predicted  Euro- 
pean war  could  be  averted  only  by  some 
miracle. 

The  semi-official  Lokal  Anzeiger,  of 
Berhn,  issued  an  extra  edition  about  noon 
of  July  30,  announcing  that  a  decree  had 
been  issued  for  the  general  mobilization 
of  the  German  army.  The  news  was 
flashed  at  once  to  St.  Petersburg.  The 
edition  was  promptly  suppressed  by  the 
authorities,  but  it  had  accomplished  its 
purpose.  It  may  never  be  known  whether 
it  was  originally  printed  with  authority 
and  in  order  to  provoke  a  belligerent  re- 
sponse from  Russia,  and  then  suppressed 
to  complete  the  case  for  innocence  that 
Germany  hoped  to  lay  before  the  world 
in  convincing  fashion. 

Its  suppression  was  followed  by  a  per- 
emptory demand  from  Berlin  that  Rus- 


Capt.  Boy-ed,  ex-  attache  of  Germany  to  U.  S. 


The  German  Offensive.   The  Guard  Grenadier  Regiment  who   were   taken   prisoners  by  the   British. 
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sia  cease  mobilization  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Rut  Russia,  apprised  that  Ger- 
many was  mobilizing,  refused  to  accede 
to  this  demand  and  ordered  a  general  mo- 
bilization. 

The  efforts  of  Great  Rritain  had  failed 
either  to  avert  or  to  localize  the  war. 
France,  alarmed  by  the  swift  movements 
of  the  central  empires  and  their  implaca- 
ble spirit,  was  calling  out  her  troops.  She 
held  them,  however,  at  a  discreet  distance 
from  the  frontier,  avoiding  as  far  as  pos- 
sible needless  provocation. 

Realizing  now  that  a  general  European 
war  was  inevitable ;  that  France  and  Rus- 
sia were  certain  to  be  involved  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  Great  Rritain  made 
one  last  effort  to  avert  the  worst  possible 
consequences — she  addressed  a  note  to 
Paris  and  Rerlin,  asking  both  govern- 
nicnts  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Rel- 
gium. 

A  prompt  reply  was  received  from 
France,  agreeing  unconditionally.  Ger- 
njany  made  no  answer.     Her  ])lans  were 


Dr. 


Richard    von    Kuehlmann,    ex-member    Russian 
Peace   Conference. 


One  Shot  from  a  French  305  Battery  did  this  to  a  German  88M 

struck  it  clear  amidship. 


Gun.    The  first  shot  aimed  at  the  gun 
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already  laid  for  the  invasion  of  Belgium. 
It  was  the  most  convenient  route  to  Paris, 
and  Prussia  considers  nothing  but  her 
own  interests. 

On  August  1  Germany  formally  de- 
clared war  on  Russia  and  made  public 
her  suppressed  mobilization  order. 

Great  Britain  followed  this  action  by 
informing  France  that  her  fleet  would 
undertake  to  protect  the  French  north 
coast  against  German  invasion.  On  the 
same  day  the  first  hostilities  opened  the 
struggle  on  the  west  front  when  a  Ger- 
man patrol  crossed  the  French  frontier 
at  Cirey.'  The  French  immediately  began 
the  movement  of  their  troops  toward  the 
frontier.  Their  preparations  were  made 
to  defend  the  line  from  Luxembourg 
south  to  Switzerland,  along  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  border.  Tlie  invasion  of  Alsace 
was  planned  as  a  counter-stroke  to  the 


Captain  Franz  von  Papen,  Ex-German  Military  Attache, 


British  Capture  Line  of  Luxurious  German  Dugouts  in  Sunken   Road. 
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Field   Marshal  Von   Mackensen   who  led   the   Austro- 
German  Forces  on  the  Italian  Front. 


German  threat. 

They  relied  upon  the  neutrahty  of  Bel- 
gium and  Luxembourg  as  protection 
against  invasion  over  an  almost  unforti- 
fied frontier. 

But  on  August  3  Germany  addressed 
a  demand  to  Belgium  for  free  passage 
across  iier  territory.  The  little  country 
did  not  hesitate.  She  returned  a  prompt 
refusal,  a'.d  mobilized  her  small  army  to 
meet  the  menace  that  immediately  over- 
shadowed her.  Her  refusal  was  at  once 
followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  against 
her.  A  like  declaration  was  simultane- 
oushf^  made  against  France,  and  the 
armies  of  Germany  began  the  attack. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  3  German 
trooy)s  entered  the  little  Belgian  town  of 
Arion,  while  Chancellor  Von  Bethmann 
Tlollweg  ex|)lained  to  the  reichstag  that 
military  necessity  c()mi)clled  Germany  to 
commit  a  wrong  against  Belgium  for 
wliich  reparation  would  be  made. 

Clinging    to    an   eleventh    hour    hope 


Great  Britain  addressed  to  Berlin  an  ulti- 
matum, allowing  twenty-four  hours  for 
reply,  in  which  she  demanded  that  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  be  respected. 

The  ultimatum  was  delivered  by  Sir 
W.  E.  Goschen,  British  ambassador  to 
Berlin,  on  the  afternoon  of  August  4. 
Herr  Von  Jagow,  the  German  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs,  received  it  in  person, 
and  gave  an  immediate  answer  in  the 
negative.  He  said  it  was  impossible  for 
Germany  to  observe  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium since  her  troops  had  already  crossed 
the  frontier.  He  argued  that  Germany 
had  to  take  this  course  in  order  to  prevent 
France  attacking  her  thru  Belgium.  He 
ignored  the  fact  that  France  had  already 
given  her  word  that  she  would  observe  the 
obligation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  and  that 
Great  Britain,  had  France  broken  her 
word,  would  have  been  compelled  to  deal 
with  her  as  she  later  dealt  with  Germany. 

The  British  ambassador  asked  if  he 
might  see  the  chancellor,  unwilling  to  take 
Von  Jagow's  reply  as  final.  He  was 
granted  permission.  Von  Bethmann 
Hollweg  appeared  much  perturbed.  He 
talked  for  twenty  minutes,  haranguing 
Great  Britain's  representative  in  tones 
pleading  and  upbraiding.  He  declared 
it  seemed  impossible  that  Great  Britain 
was  going  to  make  war  on  a  friendly 
neighbor  merely  for  the  little  word  "neu- 
trality" that  had  been  disregarded  so 
often  in  history,  merely  for  a  "scrap  of 
paper." 

The  interview  ended  unavailingly.  Sir 
W.  E.  Goschen  prepared  at  once  to  leave 
Berlin.  That  evening  the  British  em- 
bassy was  mobbed. 

At  midnight  in  London  a  vast  throng 
gathered  in  Trafalgar  Square,  awaiting 
the  i,ssue  of  the  momentous  ultimatum. 
As  the  great  clock  in  the  tower  of  West- 
minster struck  the  fateful  hour  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  state  of  war  existed  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Then  a 
great  cheer  went  up,  and  the  multitude 
melted  silently  away. 
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The  Armies  Are  Unleashed 

CHAPTER     III 

germany  and  austria  had  two  million  men  ready  —  great 
Britain's  army  weak  —  france  well  prepared  —  Belgium 
and  serbia  reasonably  well  equipped  —  germany's  drive 
through  belgium  —  allied  reverses  germany's  enor- 
mous strength  crushes  allies. 


Great  Britain,  Russia,  France  and  Bel- 
gium were  now  embroiled  in  war  with 
Germany.  Austria-Hungary  was  at  war 
with  Serbia,  and  almost  immediately  be- 
came a  belligerent  against  the  other  allies. 

Germany  had  25  first  line  army  corps 
ready  for  action,  numbering  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000  men;  she  had  twenty- 
five  additional  reserve  corps  of  like  num- 
ber. On  the  day  that  hostilities  began 
there  were  at  least  2,000,000  German  sol- 
diers available,  and  this  number  was  soon 
increased  by  another  1,500,000. 

Austria-Hungary  had  a  first  line  army 
of  about  1,000,000  well  trained  soldiers, 
with  reserves  of  less  number  than  those 
of  Germany,  but  material  that  was  rapid- 
ly converted  which  brought  her  total  force 
up  to  approximately  3,000,000  before 
many  weeks  had  elapsed. 

Turkey,  soon  to  enter  the  war  as  an 
ally  of  the  central  empires,  was  a  nation 
of  soldiers.  In  later  years  they  had  been 
trained  by  German  officers.  She  is  esti- 
mated to  have  had  about  750,000  good 
soldiers  subject  to  mobilization  when  the 
war  began. 

Bulgaria,  whose  decision  to  link  her 
fortunes  with  Germany  came  only  after 
much  hesitation  and  a  cool  and  calculated 
bargaining,  had  probably  a  little  less  than 
half  a  million  men  fit  for  the  field. 

Great  Britain,  whose  reliance  was 
placed  upon  her  navy,  was  notably  weak 
militarily.  Her  regular  army,  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies,  numbered  only  156,- 
100  men.  She  had  a  territorial  or  militia 
force  numbering  251,000.  Her  native 
troops  in  India  and  her  volunteer  SQldiers 
of  the  overseas  dominions,  including 
cadets  and  members  of  rifle  clubs,  did  not 
exceed  half  a  million. 

63 


France,  a  military  country,  was  in 
much  better  situation.  She  began  the  war 
with  nearly  4,000,000  trained  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  19  and  48,  of  whom 
2,500,000  belonged  to  the  active  army  and 
its  reserves,  the  remainder  constituting 
the  territorial  army. 

Accurate  figures  as  to  Russia's  military 
strength  have  always  been  difficult  to  ol)- 
tain.  Her  available  man  power  was 
enormous.  It  is  estimated  that  she  had 
28,000,000  men  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty-three  who  could  be 
drawn  upon  for  military  service  in  Aug- 
ust 1914.  It  is  probable  that  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  this  number  was 
called  to  the  colors — or  7,000,000  men — 
before  the  war  had  continued  many  weeks. 
Perhaps  one-half  that  number  was  sent 
to  the  long  fighting  front. 

Italy,  who  came  into  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  allies  in  the  spring  of  1915,  had 
about  1,200,000  fully  trained  soldiers. 
800,000  i^artly  trained,  and  a  million  more 
untrained  but  available  for  call. 

Belgium  had  only  120,000  men  with 
which  to  meet  tiie  armies  of  Germany 
when  they  crossed  her  frontier.  This 
force  was  later  incr'iased  to  a  quarter  of 
a  million. 

Serbia  mobilized  350,000  to  face  the 
Austrian  invasion. 

Such  was  the  approximate  strength  of 
the  opposing  forces  at  the  beginning  of 
the  great  struggle. 

It  was  recognized  that  Germany  had 
the  best  organized  armj-  in  Europe.  Its 
equipment  was  perfect  in  every  detail. 
Not  a  necessary  thing  had  been  over- 
looked that  was  within  range  of  human 
foresight.  Every  officer  was  provided 
with  maps,  showing  in  detail  the  cities, 
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towns  and  villages,  the  roads  and  rail- 
roads, the  rivers,  forests  and  elevations 
of  Belgium  and  France. 

For  years  the  trucks  used  for  peace 
transport  in  Germany  had  been  built  so 
as  to  be  available  for  war  purposes. 


shells  began  to  fall  upon  the  Belgian  de- 
fenses. Then  they  were  a  nightmare  to 
the  world. 

Germany's  decision  to  attack  France 
thru  Belgium  was  due  to  the  topograph- 
ical difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  successful 


A  German  Lookout  in  a  Waterproof  Trench.  A  view  of  a  sandbag-constructed  trench 
on  the  German  battlefront  in  the  Western  battle  zone  showing  how  carefully  the 
trench  has  been  water-proofed. 


Never  had  any  nation  in  arms  l)een  pre- 
pared with  every  type  of  known  fighting 
weapon  as  Germany  was  prepared.  She 
had  gui:s  more  powerful  than  the  world 
had  dreamed  of,  until  their  42  centimeter 


advance  from  Alsace-Lorraine.  Paris 
lies  within  a  .series  of  natviral  escarpments 
that  run  in  a  north  and  south  direction 
across  France  to  the  east  of  the  capital. 
The    outermost    is    that    of    the    Vosgea 
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mountains ;  moving  toward  Paris  the  next 
is  the  heights  of  the  Meuse;  then  comes 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  Champagne,  and, 
nearest  Paris,  the  hills  that  extend  from 
the  region  of  Laon  to  the  Seine. 

After  the  war  of  1870  France  strongly 
fortified  the  line  of  the  JNIeuse.  The  Ver- 
dun-Toul-Epinal-Belfort  defensive  har- 
rier is  famous.  This  Germany  would 
have  heen  compelled  to  storm,  after  cross- 
ing the  Vosges,  had  she  ohserved  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium,  and  struck  France 
directly  from  her  own  territory. 

There  are  gaps  in  the  line,  hut  they 
were  readily  defensible  and  offered  only 
narrow  entrances  for  the  immense  force 
with  which  Germany  planned  to  over- 
whelm her  neighbor.  The  gap  of  Stenay 
lies  between  the  Ardennes  forest  and  the 
Meuse  heights;  the  Toul-Epinal  gap  is 
made  by  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  and 
the  Belfort  gap  lies  between  the  southern 
end  of  the  Meuse  escarpment  and  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland. 

By  sweeping  thru  Belgium  the  enemy 
hoped  to  circumvent  the  escarpments  at 
their  northern  end,  and  to  reach  Paris 


Armorplated    Battery   on    the    Flanders    Coast. 
Back  View  of  the  Armorplated  Gun  Turret, 


Teuton    Machine    Gun    in    Action    Under    Bomb-Proof 
Sheher. 

over  ground  vastly  freer  from  obstacles. 

Germany  had  two  main  foes  to  con- 
sider when  she  began  her  campaigns — 
France  and  Russia.  She  anticipated  no 
appreciable  resistance  from  Belgium. 
Slie  knew  the  military  weakness  of  Great 
Britain,  and  feared  chiefly  her  fleet.  Rus- 
sia, she  reasoned,  would  be  slow  in  mobil- 
izing and  reaching  her  frontiers. 

Hence  it  was  her  plan  to  drive  France 
to  her  knees  in  a  swift,  smashing  blow, 
and  then  to  turn  and  deal  with  Russia 
before  the  Slavic  giant  mustered  his 
strength  and  became  dangerous. 

Of  the  twenty-six  army  corps  that  she 
had  available  for  an  immediate  use  she 
sent  twenty  against  France  and  six  to 
hold  Russia  in  check. 

She  began  her  attack  by  occupying  the 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  to  the  east  of  Bel- 
gium.    It  was  an  easy  victory.     Luxem- 
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bourg  had  no  army  to  oppose  invasion. 
The. Duchess  went  out  to  meet  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  enemy  and  made  for- 
mal,_but  futile,  protest  against  tlie  outrage 
that  was  planned. 

The  capital  of  Luxembourg  was  seized, 
and  its  railroads  taken  over  by  the  Ger- 
mans. The  latter  were,  of  course,  of  con- 
siderable value  for  the  transport  of  troops 
to  the  French  frontier. 

Meantime  three  German  divisions  had 


enemy  attempted  to  storm  the  forts  after 
a  heavy  bombardment.  He  was  driven 
back  with  heavy  losses,  and  an  amazed 
world  began  to  wonder  whether  little  Bel- 
gium would  halt  the  foe  on  the  very 
threshold  of  his  campaign.  But  the  world 
had  much  to  learn  of  Prussian  power.  A 
third  storming  effort  was  made  on  Aug- 
ust 7,  and  the  enemy  succeeded  in  enter- 
ing that  part  of  the  city  lying  east  of  the 
Meuse.      General    Leman    withdrew   his 


French  Armored  Cruisers  "Jaureguiberry"  and  "Bouvet"  in  Speed  Trials. 


reached  the  Belgian  frontier  op])osite  the 
jMeusc  fortress  of  Liege.  On  the  night  of 
August  4th  they  moved  to  the  attack. 

Liege  is  surrounded  by  six  large  pen- 
tagonal forts,  and  as  many  smaller  ones. 
General  Leman,  a  brave  Belgian  officer, 
famous  as  a  mathematician,  commanded 
the  garrison,  and  made  every  possible 
preparation  for  stubborn  resistance. 

On  the  fifth  and  again  on  the  sixth  the 


troops  to  the  west  bank  of  the  river. 

On  the  seventh  a  German  siege  train 
arrived  carrying  heavier  guns,  and  the 
monster  42  centimeter  shells  were  hurled 
against  the  remaining  forts  of  the  be- 
leaguered city.  The  bombardment  was 
terrific,  and  the  forts  crumbled  under  the 
ponderous  impact. 

But  it  was  not  until  August  1.'5  that  the 
last  of  the  Liege  forts  yielded.    They  had 
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served  a  great  purpose.  Belgium's  mag- 
nificent but  sacrificial  eff'ort  had  delayed 
the  armies  of  Germany  for  two  weeks, 
giving  the  French  time  to  prepare  their 
defense  and  the  British  to  mobilize  their 
little  army  and  hasten  it  across  the  chan- 
nel to  the  scene  of  hostilities. 

On  August  7,  the  day  that  the  Germans 
entered  Liege,  the  French  began  their  in- 
vasion of  Alsace.  It  was  designed  as  a 
flank  attack  on  the  enemy,  and,  in  theory, 
was  wisely  planned.  J3ut  the  French 
movement  was  too  long  delayed  to  be  suc- 
cessful. The  enemy  had  moved  more  rap- 
idly and  was  already  on  the  ground  with 
strong  forces.  Moreover  the  German 
success  at  Liege  developed  at  once  a  se- 
rious threat  to  the  French  northern  fron- 
tier that  made  further  offensive  adventiu'c 
in  Alsace  imprudent.  It  was  necessary  to 
concentrate  in  order  to  meet  the  menace 
of  a  sweep  thru  Belgium. 

The  British  expeditionary  force,  under 
General  Sir  John  French,  and  numbering 
only  some  80,000  men,  landed  in  France 
on  August  8,  and  immediately  moved  for- 
ward to  join  the  French  who  were  ad- 
vancing into  Belgium. 

Meantime  the  enemy  was  sweeping 
across  northern  Belgium,  outraging  the 
civilian  inhabitants  of  the  little  towns  and 
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The   three  women  were  found   operating  machine- 
guns  during  the  American  advance. 


Searching  skies  for  the  enemy  air  fleet.  Search- 
light in  full  activity:  to  the  left  an  oflicer  observing 
the   movements  of  an   enemy  aeroplane. 

villages,  burning  and  pillaging.  Behind 
was  a  trail  of  blood  and  ruin. 

The  French  armies  took  up  defensive 
positions  on  a  line  beginning  at  Mont- 
medy  and  extending  northwest  along  the 
Meuse  to  Mezieres,  and  thence  north  to 
Dinant.  From  Dinant  the  line  ran  west 
to  Charleroi.  The  British  assumed  posi- 
tions to  the  left  of  the  French,  north  of 
Mons.  The  second  French  army  was 
holding  positions  along  the  Alsace-Lor- 
raine border,  its  right  wing  resting  in 
upper  Alsace  near  Mulhouse  and  its  left 
near  Nancy. 

The  Belgians  evacuated  Brussels,  re- 
tiring on  Antwerp.  In  this  Avay  they 
saved  one  of  the  most  beautiful  capitals 
from  otherwise  inevitable  destruction.  On 
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August  20  the  Germans  occupied  Brus- 
sels, taking  over  the  administration  of  the 
city. 

The  dismayed  civilians  lined  the  streets 
and  vs^atched  the  endless  procession  of 
enemy  soldiers,  clad  in  their  gray  uni- 
forms, marching  with  monotonous  rythm 
thru  the  city.  They  marched  with  heads 
erect  and  the  confidence  of  conquerors. 
They  were  on  their  way  to  Paris,  and  not 
one  of  them  doubted  that  he  would  reach 


that  were  a  few  days  late  in  reaching 
Liege,  were  on  time  at  Namur,  and  made 
it  a  heap  of  ruins  in  a  few  hours. 

The  battleground  was  now  cleared  for 
the  first  great  test  of  strength  between 
the  enemj^  and  the  allied  armies  of  Great 
Britain  and  France.  Von  Kluck  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  the  advancing 
foe ;  the  left  wing  was  conmianded  by  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemburg;  the  center  was 
held  by  troops  under  Von  Bulow  and  Von 


Great  German  Battleship  "Ersatz  Bavern"  Among  Those  Surrendered. 


the  great   French   capital   within  a  few 
days  time. 

On  August  22  the  Germans,  after  a 
brief  assault,  captured  the  Belgian  fort- 
ress of  Namur,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Meuse  and  Sambre  rivers.  Namur  was 
the  last  stronghold  between  them  and  the 
allied  armies.  Its  sudden  capitulation 
came  with  the  shock  of  surprise.  It  had 
been  tlionght  it  might  hold  at  least  as  long 
as  did   Liege.     But  tlie  big  siege  gians. 


Hansen. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  com- 
manding the  Fifth  army,  was  advancing 
from  Luxembourg. 

The  French  troops  reeled  backward 
under  the  smashing  blow  of  the  enemy. 
Along  the  line  Mezieres-Dinant-Charleroi 
they  retired  fighting  toward  Rethel  and 
Hirson.  Between  INIezieres  and  Longwy 
they  staggered  under  the  attack  of  the 
Crown    Prince,     and    retreated    toward 
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Chalons,  thru  the  Argonne  forest. 

The  little  British  army  in  front  of  Mons 
was  left  without  sui)port,  and  had  to  face 
the  full  stren<)tli  of  the  enemy  First  army 
under  Von  Kluck.  It  fought  a  gallant 
battle,  outnumbered  three  to  one.  The 
enemy  attempted  to  drive  the  British  into 
the  entrenched  camp  of  INIaubeuge,  but 
the  masterly  tactics  of  Sir  John  French 
defeated  his  purpose. 

There  then  began  one  of  the  most  nota- 


Had  he  succeeded  in  this  disaster  might 
have  overtaken  the  armies  of  France  and 
Great  Britain,  and  the  victorv  might  have 
been  gained  by  (k-rmany  before  her  oppo- 
nents liad  time  to  rally.  But  Sir  John 
French  with  his  80,000  men  managed  to 
hold  Von  Kluck  and  240,000  at  bay.  In 
four  days  he  retreated  04.  miles — an  aver- 
age of  16  miles  a  day — fighting  courage- 
ous rear-guard  actions  on  every  mile,  and 
occasionally  halting  to  strike  a  more  than 


A    Successful    Submarine  Torpedo   Attack,  Cruiser    Destro\ed  by  An  "Assassin  of  the  Sea." 


ble  retreats  in  history — the  retreat  of  the 
British  arm}^  from  IVIons.  It  held  the 
vital  position  on  the  left  wing  of  the  allied 
forces.  It  had  for  its  task  the  supreme 
duty  of  preventing  an  enveloping  move- 
ment. 

From  the  time  the  retreat  began  it  was 
the  aim  of  Von  Kluck  to  outflank  the 
allies,  swing  around  their  left  wing  and 
intercept  their  retirement  on  Paris. 


usually  hard  blow  against  his  pitiless  pur- 
suers. 

Effective  retreat  calls  for  as  high  gen- 
eralship as  effective  attack.  It  is  a  much 
harder  test  of  morale.  Giving  ground  is 
always  discouraging  to  the  rank  and  file 
and  taxing  upon  the  nerve  and  endurance 
of  officers,  who  must  maintain  a  spirit  of 
hope  and  confidence  whatever  happens. 

As  the  allied  armies  retired  the  world 
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watched  with  keen  anxiety.  Germany 
was  exultant,  but  nations  that  loved 
France  and  admired  Paris  contemplated 
with  alarm  and  consternation  tiie  possi- 
bility that  the  great  capital  of  light  and 
life  and  youth  might  suffer  as  13elgian 
cities  had  suffered,  or  that  the  nation 
whose  spirit  it  embodied  might  be  forced 
to  yield  to  the  invading  foe. 

For  six  days,  from  August  22  to  Aug- 
ust 28,  tlie  fate  of  the  allied  armies  himg 
in  the  balance.  The  Germans  had  an- 
other opportunity  to  win  a  Sedan.  The 
crisis  was  reached  on  August  26,  when 
the  British  met  the  full  force  of  Von 
Kluck's  offensive  —  five  army  corps 
against  two.  The  British  were  standing 
on  the  line  of  Cambrai-LeCateau-Landre- 
cies,  and  preparing  to  retire,  when  the 
blow  fell.  It  was  met  with  supreme 
coiu'age. 

Re-enforcements  had  been  asked  from 
the  French,  but  no  help  was  sent,  and 
the  British  were  compelled  to  fight  alone. 
Had  they  failed  Paris  would  have  been 
lost,  because  Von  Kluck  would  have 
driven  between  Paris  and  the  French 
right  wing,  rolling  back  the  French  ar- 
mies and  compelling  them  to  fight  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  for  their  very  exis- 
tence. The  capital  city  would  have  been 
left  without  other  protection  than  its 
fortifications  and  garrison — utterly  in- 
sufficient for  defense  vmder  the  new  con- 
ditions of  warfare. 

But  the  British  repulsed  the  enemy  on- 
slaught, and  General  French  retired  in 
good  order  upon  St.  Quentin.  Here  he 
obtained  the  help  he  had  asked,  and  thus 
supported  he  again  faced  the  enemy  and 
fought  a  vigorous  delaying  battle  with 
him  in  which  was  inflicted  heavy  losses. 

By  September  1  the  allied  armies  had 
fallen  back  to  within  40  miles  of  Paris, 
and  the  second  line  of  French  defenses 
had  been  taken  by  the  enemy.  There  was 
as  yet  no  sign  from  General  Joff re,  com- 


manding the  French  armies,  that  he  had 
any  intention  of  halting  and  offering  a 
stabilized  resistance. 

The  line  as  it  retreated  was  pivoting 
on  Verdun.  Along  the  Verdun-Toul 
fortifications  the  enemy  was  completely 
checked,  while  at  Nancy  the  French  army, 
that  had  been  driven  ignominiously  from 
Lorraine,  was  retrieving  its  honor  by  a 
magnificent  and  stubborn  defense. 

The  left  wing  of  the  retreating  Anglo- 
French  armies  came  under  the  protection 
of  the  guns  of  the  Paris  forts  on  Septem- 
ber 3.  It  had  won  the  race.  Von  Kluck's 
efforts  to  outflank  and  envelope  had 
failed. 

The  allied  armies  were  now  buttressed 
between  the  great  entrenched  camp  of 
Paris  and  the  fortified  line  of  Verdun- 
Toul.  In  the  center  they  bent  crescenti- 
cally  south  of  the  Marne. 

The  supreme  moment  for  which  Gen- 
eral Joffre  had  waited  silently  and  imper- 
turbably  was  now  at  hand.  He  had 
yielded  all  of  northern  France  to  reach 
this  position,  and  here  he  elected  to  make 
his  stand  and  risk  conclusive  battle  with 
the  enemy. 


Immense  Ammunition  Dumps  Captured  by  Allies. 
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CHAPTER    IV 


GERMAN  DRIVE  WEAKENS  —  JOFl'RE  STOPS  GERMAN  ADVANCE  AT 
VERDUN  —  FRENCH  RESERVES  FROM  PARIS  BOLSTER  LINE  —  IJEI,- 
GIANS  CHECK  GERMANS  ELSEWHERE  —  GREAT  BRITAIN  HOLDS 
LINE  AT  YPRES. 


The  whole  carefully  elaborated  plan  of 
campaign  for  a  quick  and  crushing  tri- 
umph of  Prussia  over  her  enemies  and 
rivals  required  the  occupation  of  Paris 
and  the  paralysis  of  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish armies  in  not  more  than  six  weeks' 
time. 

Every  day's  delay  increased  the  menace 
on  the  German  eastern  front  where  com- 
paratively few  troops  had  been  left  to 
watch  the  Russians. 

General  Joffre,  of  course,  realized  this 
fact.  He  also  realized  that  the  further 
the  German  armies  pursued  him  into 
France  the  longer  the  distance  over  which 
they  must  maintain  communications  and 
bring  transport. 

The  region  of  the  Marne  was  known 
in  every  topographical  detail  to  Joffre 
and  his  subordinates.  The  French  army 
had  often  held  maneuvers  along  the  river 
valley  and  on  the  heights  that  border  it. 
The  opportunities  for  employing  tactics 
and  developing  strategy  had  all  been  care- 
fully studied. 

The  battle  line  from  Paris  to  Verdun 
was  some  180  miles  in  length.  Paris  had 
ceased  to  be  the  French  capital,  and  be- 
come merely  a  great  camp,  ready  to 
defend  itself  if  need  be  against  siege  or 
storming  attack.  The  French  govern- 
ment removed  to  Bordeaux  on  September 
3,  just  as  General  Von  Kluck,  now  only 
25  miles  to  the  north  at  Senlis,  discovered 
that  the  British  had  eluded  him,  and  that 
his  last  chance  to  turn  the  exposed  left 
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flank  of  the  allied  armies  was  gone. 

Von  Kluck  could  not  storm  Paris 
directly.  He  could  not  go  around  it  on 
the  west  without  breaking  the  continuity 
of  the  German  line  and  exposing  himself 
and  his  comrades  to  certain  disaster. 
There  was  only  one  thing  left  for  him  to 
do — to  swing  across  in  front  of  Paris  and 
assume  positions  in  which  he  could  assist 
the  German  armies  to  the  east  of  him  in 
attacking  the  allied  center. 

Von  Kluck  violated  a  Napoleonic 
ajjhorism  in  venturing  to  swing  across 
Paris  and  turn  his  flank  toward  his  oppo- 
nent, but  he  was  convinced  the  allies  were 
a  beaten  foe,  lacking  either  the  spirit  or 
the  resourcefulness  to  accept  the  opportu- 
nity his  movement  might  off'er. 

He  reckoned  without  Joffre.  The 
silent,  unworried  and  unhurried  French 
strategist  had  foreseen  what  Von  Kluck 
would  be  compelled  to  do  at  the  time  when 
the  German  general  saw  nothing  but  the 
possibihty  of  outflanking  Joff"re  and  the 
British. 

The  longer-visioned  Frenchman  had 
ambushed  an  army,  under  INIaunoury,  in 
the  region  of  Amiens.  This  army  had 
no  part  in  the  retreat.  It  was  a  surprise 
prepared  for  use  at  the  right  moment. 

Joffre  had  another  surprise  in  readiness. 
He  had  placed  the  man  whom  he  consid- 
ered the  ablest  strategist  in  Europe  at  the 
head  of  another  army,  as  yet  unused. 
There  has  been  some  mystery  about  the 
seventh    army   commanded   by    General 
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Foch  at  the  battle  of  the  Marne.    It  was 
three  corps  strong — 120,000  men. 

I  have  heard  a  story — that  I  am  un- 
able to  confirm — concernnig  the  part 
.played  by  Italy  at  this  critical  time.  Italy 
had  declared  her  neutrality,  altho  an  ally 
of  Germany  and  Austria  when  the  war 
began.  But  France,  never  at  any  time  a 
cordial  friend  of  Italy,  as  a  matter  of 
wise  precauti(jn  had  to  watcli  tlie  Franco- 
Italian  frontier.  It  is  said  that  two  army 
corps  were  delegated  to  this  dutJ^ 

Then,  so  the  story  goes,  word  came  to 
the  French  government  from  the  Italian 
government  that  the  latter  had  no  inten- 
tion of  becoming  involved  in  the  hostil- 
ities; that  the  French  frontier  was  per- 
fectly safe,  and  that  the  French  were  ex- 
ceedingly foolish  if  they  did  not  withdraw 
their  two  army  corps  and  use  them  to 
check  the  Germans. 

The  French  acted  on  this  suggestion, 
it  is  said,  and  threw  into  the  battle  at  the 
critical  moment  two  army  corps  that  the 
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The    latest   photograph  of   King   Albert,   of  Belgium. 

enemy  calculated  were  still  employed  in 
watching  Italy. 

Whether  the  story  be  true  or  no,  it  is 
certain  that  Joffre  met  the  enemy  with 
greater  strength  and  troops  fresher  and 
more  vigorous  than  he  expected  to  en- 
counter. 

As  Von  Kluck  swung  east,  Maunoury, 
who  had  slipped  down  nearer  Paris  on 
the  heels  of  the  Germans,  struck  him  on 
his  flank.  A  desperate  battle  began  on 
the  Ourcq  river.  Von  Kluck  sent  for  aid 
and  obtained  re-enforcements.  He  at- 
tempted to  break  thru  INIaunoury's  line 
and  destroy  its  menace  to  the  German 
armies,  now  preparing  to  attack  on  the 
allied  center. 

But  Joffre  had  a  third  surprise  ready. 
Every  taxi-cab  and  vehicle  in  Paris  had 
been  employed  to  make  it  possible,  and 
the  Paris  garrison,  consisting  of  a  med- 
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ley  of  fighting  material,  gendarmes,  Re- 
publican guards  and  others,  was  rushed 
to  the  scene  of  action.  The  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  re-enforeements  threw  con- 
sternation into  the  German  ranks.  Maun- 
oury 's  first  blow  had  been  a  surprise ;  this 
threatened  second  blow  was  a  greater 
surprise;  what  might  happen  if  they  wait- 
ed for  further  developments  none  could 
guess,  and  no  one  was  too  anxious  to 
discover  by  experiment. 
So  they  decided  to  retreat. 


lying  his  forces  with  indomitable  cour- 
age, he  struck  so  heavily  that  the  whole 
enemy  line  was  thrown  into  confusion 
and  a  general  retreat  began. 

The  battle  had  become  an  allied  vic- 
tory by  September  10,  and  the  German 
armj'^  was  hastening  toward  the  Aisne 
with  the  French  and  British  in  close  pur- 
suit. 

The  retreat  of  the  Germans  from  the 
Marne  was  marked  by  similar  tactics  to 
those  characterizing  the  retreat  of  the  al- 


Drilling    Belgian     recruits    in    the    bayonet    charge.       The    Belgian   soldier's   efficiency   with   the   bayonet  when 
it  came  to  close  quarter  fighting'  was  due  to  incessant  drilling. 


Meantinie  the  British  and  the  French 
Fifth  army,  under  D'Ksperey,  had  come 
into  action,  smashing  a  hard  blow  again.st 
Von  Kluck's  front.  The  combination 
was  too  much.  The  retreat  became  al- 
most a  rout. 

Von  Kluck  exposed  to  attack  his 
neighbor  Von  Buelow,  and  General  Foch 
now  came  into  action  with  great  dash  and 
vigor.  He  had  suffered  heavy  losses  in 
defensive  action  the  day  before,  but,  ral- 


lies from  Mons  and  Charleroi — except 
that  they  were  reversed.  General  von 
Kluck  narrowly  escaped  the  chitches  of 
the  British,  and  tlie  crown  prince,  who 
liad  driven  southward  thru  the  Argonne, 
was  in  serious  peril  from  the  piu'suit  of 
the  French. 

In  six  days  the  Germans  reached  the 
Aisne,  where  defensive  positions  had  been 
prepared  and  the  terrain  afforded  advan- 
tage for  resistance.  Here  they  made  their 
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stand. 

The  struggle  now  ])ecame  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  tlie  allies  to  outflank  them  on 
their  right,  and  the  fighting  moved  north 
and  east  along  the  Oise,  the  (ierman  line 
slowly  extending  in  a  reaeh  for  the  i)ro- 
tection  of  the  seacoast,  and  foreing  a  simi- 
lar stretching  of  the  enemy's  front.  The 
French  reoccupied  Rheims  and  Amiens. 

Meantime  the  Belgians  were  harassing 
the  Germans  hy  sorties  from  Antwerp, 
and  the  continued  advance  of  the  allies 


to  aid  in  the  defense.  In  was  quite  in- 
adcfjuate  for  the  task,  however.  On  Oct. 
5  three  of  the  Antwerp  forts  fell  under 
the  (rerman  l)(jml)ardment.  Jiy  this  time 
there  were  skirmislies  on  the  ReJgian 
frontier,  and  two  days  later  tliere  was 
fighting  near  Vpres.  The  homhardment 
of  the  City  of  Antwerp  itself  })egan  Oct. 
8.  On  Oct.  10  it  surrendered,  the  liel- 
gian  army  escaping  and  i-eaching  Os- 
tend  hy  a  detour  along  the  coast.  Here 
it  joined  the  allies,  later  evacuating  the 


Covered    with    mud   and 
inundated  fighting  ground. 


jlory.     Tired   out   and    weary  Belgians  bespattered  with  the  mud  from  their 


northward  toward  the  Belgian  frontier 
developed  a  new  danger  in  the  possible 
junction  of  the  Belgian  troops  with  the 
French  and  British.  On  Sept.  20  the  Ger- 
mans began  moving  siege  guns  toward 
Antwerp.  By  Sept.  29  they  were  shell- 
ing the  outer  forts  of  tlie  city.  On  Oct. 
2  the  allies  had  reached  Arras,  where  they 
met  a  check.  Two  days  later  a  detach- 
ment of  British  marines  entered  Antwerp 


city  and  falling  back  toward  Xieuport 
and  Dixmude. 

The  race  to  the  coast  had  been  won, 
and  a  wall  of  steel  was  built  across  the 
corner  of  Belgium  from  Xieuport  to 
Ypres  thru  which  the  enemy  was  never 
able  to  drive  a  path  of  victory  in  spite  of 
the  most  desperate  efforts. 

A  battle  front  now  extended  from 
Nieuport,    on    the    Belgian    coast,    thru 
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A  stricken   city — What  was  left  of  Ypres,  utterly  devastated    by    Germans.     A    remarkable   panoramic 

view  of  Ypres  at  the  end  of  the  war. 


Ypres  and  Arras  to  the  junction  of  the 
Oise  and  the  Aisne,  and  thence  eastward 
along  the  Aisne,  thru  Soissons  and 
Rheims,  across  the  Champagne  and  the 
Argonne  to  the  north  of  Verdun.  From 
the  region  of  Verdun  it  ran  southeasterly 
to  Belfort  and  into  Alsace.  It  was  near- 
ly 400  miles  in  length. 

Since  one  end  rested  on  the  seacoast 
and  the  other  was  against  the  Swiss  fron- 
tier, flanking  movements  had  become  im- 


possible, and  the  frontal  attack  was  the 
only  means  of  open  warfare,  so  both 
sides  intrenched  and  prepared  for  the 
greatest  siege  in  history. 

During  the  period  of  the  race  for  the 
coast,  however,  there  had  been  violent 
fighting  along  the  Aisne,  in  the  Argonne, 
around  Verdun  and  along  the  Lorraine 
and  Alsace  borders.  The  French  for- 
tunes in  Alsace  had  fluctuated.  IMulhau- 
sen  had  been  taken,  lost  and  retaken  and 
lost  again.  The  Germans  had  crossed  the 
Meuse  at  St.  JNIihiel  and  occupied  the 
town.  They  held  it  as  the  point  of  a 
wedge  driven  into  the  Verdun-Toul  forti- 
fied front. 


Belgians  check  L^hlans  from  behind  barricaded  street- 
Belgians  camping  in  a  church  at  Camptich.   A  church     Firing   over   l)arricadcs   in   Willcbrook   Station   near 
at  Camptich   converted   into  a  camping  place.  Malincs. 


(JENERAL  AVOLEi:  S  i\)MB  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY,  WHERE  THE  COLORS  OF 
CANADIAN  REGIMENTS  WERE  DEPOSITED  WHILE  THE  REGIilENTS  SERVED 
AT  THE  FRONT. 


HISTORY'S  GREATEST  WAR 


HISTORY'S  GREATEST  WAR 


L 


VICTORIA  CROSS 

(Army) 
(Navy.  Blue  Ribbon) 


The    Viotoria    Cross    was 

tnstitute<l  during'  the 
Crimean  War  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  rewarding  indi- 
viduals of  tlie  Array  and 
Navy  ■""       valor." 


OistillKiiislied  S  **  r  ^  i  *•  c 
Order. —  Instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  recognizing:  dis- 
tinguished services  of  Offi- 
cers of  the  Army  and  Navy, 


\ji\:il  l>iMtiii;^tii.slicd  Serv- 
ice f  r  <»  s  s. —Instituted  by 
King  JOdwai-d  in  litOl  as  the 
Conspicuous  Service  Cross 
10  reward  "distinguished 
service   before   the   enemy." 


The     >liHljiry     Cr^iss. — Tn- 

.ftiluted  in  1914.  A  decora- 
tion conferred  on  captains 
and  officers  of  1  o  w  e  r 
grades,  and  warrant  offi- 
c^,-^'  of  the  Arniy. 


The  MIlKury  Medal. — In- 
stituted by  King  (ieorge  in 
1916,  as  a  reward  to  non- 
commissioned officers  and 
men  for  bravery  in  the 
field. 


DiHtlniciilnhed  C  o  n  d  ll  p  t 
Medal. —  Iteplaced  that  "For 
Meritorious  Service."  for- 
merly Issued  as  a  reward 
for  distinguished  gallantry. 


Navnl  DisHllKlllNhed  Serv- 
lee  Medal. —  hisliluled  in 
October.  19M.  .\  warded 
to  Petty  Officers  and  Men 
of  His  Majesty's  Navy,  and 
to  N.-C.  Officers  of  the 
lloyal    .Marines. 


The     lloyal 

Institutt'd      Itv 
loria    in    1883. 


Red    t'r4iNM. — 

Queen     \'io- 
Awarded    to 


ladies  or  nursing  sisters 
tor  special  attention  to 
sick  oi'  wounded  sailors  or 
soldiers  in    peace   or   wir. 
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To  recount  all  the  incidents  of  the 
trench  siege  that  followed  the  winning 
of  the  coast  would  he  an  almost  endless 
task.  The  outstanding  features  of  it 
alone  need  be  related.  Of  these  the  two 
first  were  the  battle  of  the  Yser  and  the 
battle  of  Ypres.  The  former  was  an  at- 
tempt of  the  Germans  to  drive  in  the  left 
wing  of  the  allies  where  it  stretched  from 
Dixmude  to  the  sea,  and  thus  to  make 
an  opening  thru  which  they  coidd  pour 
in  a  flanking  movement.  It  began  on 
Oct.  20  with  an  attack  on  Nieuport  that 
temporarily  succeeded.  British  gunboats, 
however,  drove  the  Germans  out  of  the 
cit}%  and  the  attack  was  renewed  near 
Dixmude.  Here  again  defeat  was  met 
thru  the  cutting  of  dikes  and  flooding  of 
the  canal  region.  On  Oct.  28  the  Ger- 
mans evacuated  the  south  bank  of  the 
Yser,  and  the  battle  ended. 

Three  days  later  the  battle  of  Ypres 
began.  The  British  were  defending  this 
position  with  an  army  that  had  been  re- 
duced to  about  100,000.  Their  front  was 
some  thirty  miles  in  length.  They  were 
attacked  by  vastly  greater  numbers.  The 
fighting  lasted  fifteen  days,  culminating 
in  an  assault  on  the  British  front  by  the 
famous  Prussian  guard,  under  the  eyes 
of  the  kaiser.  The  assault  failed.  Ypres 
itself  was  destroyed,  but  the  position  was 
saved.  These  two  battles  of  Flanders 
are  said  to  have  cost  the  Germans  150,000 
men. 

From  Nov.  16  until  April  21  there  was 
no  fresh  drive  for  Calais  on  the  Ypres 
front.  But  in  the  interval  there  was  tre- 
mendous fighting  in  the  Ai'gonne,  in 
Champagne,  east  of  the  Meuse,  and  in 
the  Vosges.  No  great  gains  followed  these 
terrific  encounters,  altho  there  were  ad- 
vances here  and  there  by  both  sides.  The 
most  marked  were  the  German  advance 
at  Soissons  in  the  middle  of  January,  the 


French  gains  in  the  Champagne  in 
Mai'ch  and  the  French  offensive  against 
the  St.  Mihiel  salient  in  April. 

On  April  22  the  second  battle  of  Ypres 
began  with  the  German  surprise  attack  in 
whicli  gas  was  first  used.  It  was  in  this 
battle  that  the  Canadians  saved  the  day 
after  the  French  line  had  been  driven  in. 
After  five  days'  figliting,  the  German  at- 
tack was  checked,  the  allies  being  com- 
pelled to  yield  ground  and  reform  their 
lines  on  their  new  positions.  Ypres,  how- 
ever, remained  in  possession  of  the 
British. 

In  the  early  summer  there  was  a  not- 
able French  offensive  on  the  front  north 
of  Arras,  in  which  the  Germans  had 
been  slowly  driven  back  toward  their  po- 
sitions at  Lille  and  Lens.  This  offensive 
ended  leaving  Souchez  as  a  German 
salient  projecting  into  the  French  front. 
Early  in  July  there  was  a  desperate  ef- 
fort of  the  crown  prince  to  advaftce  in 
the  Argonne.  His  first  onslaught  car- 
ried several  French  positions,  but  was 
soon  checked. 

But  after  a  year  of  trench  siege  the 
front  showed  little  change,  and  the  end 
seemed  as  far  distant  as  ever. 


Immense  Ammunition  Dumps  Captured  by  Allies. 
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The  Era  of  Gigantic  Battles 


CHAPTER    V 


NEW   FIGHTING    METHODS    USED  —  TRENCHES  - 
ENTANGLEMENTS  —   POISONED     GAS  —  BATTLE 
BATTLE  OE  SOMME  —  ALLIED  GAINS. 


-    BARHED    WIRE 
OE    VERDUN  


When  the  first  eighteen  months  of  the 
war  had  passed  and  the  entrenched  lines 
on  the  western  front  showed  no  signifi- 
cant change,  the  world  began  to  wonder 
whether  the  allies  and  the  central  powers 
had  not  reached  a  state  of  deadlock  from 
which  neither  could  extract  a  decisive  vic- 
tory. 

At  first  there  had  been  much  confident 
talk  of  breaking  the  enemy  line.  Ger- 
many was  certain  she  could  reach  Paris, 
the  channel  ports  or  any  other  goal  upon 
which  her  heart  was  set — until  she  tried. 
Her  failures  to  go  thru  to  Calais  on  the 
two  occasions  when  she  hiu'led  vast  forces 
against  the  allied  front  in  Flanders  must 
have  discouraged  her,  even  as  it  encour- 
aged the  allies. 

Men  who  were  on  the  Yser  and  at 
Ypres  in  the  allied  armies  said  afterward 
they  could  not  understand  why  the  enemy 
had  not  simply  walked  thru  their  lines 
to  the  sea.  They  were  outnumbered,  ter- 
ribly outgunned,  and  the  Germans  had 
twenty  shells  to  their  one. 

These  enemy  failures,  and  the  failures 
of  the  British  at  Neuve  Chajjelle  and  the 
French  in  the  Champagne,  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient  and  the  Artois,  aroused  doubts 
as  to  the  possibility  of  smashing  thru  an 
army  fortified  in  trench  positions  for 
great  gains  that  might  lead  to  victory. 

Military  writers  began  to  talk  about 
war  by  attrition — that  is  by  the  gradual 
wearing  down  of  the  enemy.  There  was 
much  calculating  concerning  man-power. 


and  estimates  of  natural  resources. 
Statesmen  and  generals  got  a  new  vision 
of  the  war's  significance;  they  saw  that 
it  was  a  war  of  nations,  and  not  of  armies 
merely — a  war  in  which  the  civilian  was 
to  be  as  important  as  the  soldier. 

While  some  men  turned  their  thought 
to  plans  for  increasing  the  resources  and 
stimulating  the  resourcefulness  of  their 
countries,  in  order  that  they  might  be  fit 
to  stand  the  test  of  a  long  struggle,  other 
men  gave  themselves  to  thinking  out 
methods  by  whicli  the  jiroljleins  of  the 
new  warfare  could  be  solved,  and  the  de- 
fenses of  the  trenches  overcome.  The 
traditional  tactics  and  traditional 
weapons  were  manifestly  inadequate. 

Already  the  achievements  of  the 
world's  inventive  genius  for  the  last  fifty 
years  had  been  requisitioned  and  adajjted 
to  the  service  of  the  armies.  The  tele- 
phone and  the  wireless,  the  automobile, 
the  aeroplane  and  the  submarine — all  of 
these  things  were  playing  undreamed  of 
parts  in  the  great  conflict  and  creating 
conditions  for  which  the  historj^  of  the 
world  had  no  parallel. 

For  these  conditions,  almost  wholly  un- 
foreseen and  certainly  in  no  full  sense 
appreciated  by  strategists  and  tacticians 
prior  to  the  actual  experience  of  the  war, 
new  plans  of  attacks  and  defense  had  to 
be  worked  out  and  new  weapons  invented. 

One  of  the  first  marked  tendencies  was 
to  strengthen  the  artillery.  It  soon  be- 
came clear  that  attempts  to  take  en- 
trenched lines,  protected  by  barbed  wire 
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Arltniral  Wemyss,  whose  appointment  as  First  Sea  Lord  was  considered  a  wise  step,  for  he  was  familiar 
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entanglements  and  the  fire  of  innumer- 
able machine  guns,  involved  a  certain  and 
terrible  expenditure  of  life,  unless  the 
charge  of  the  infantry  was  preceded  by  a 
most  thoro  and  destructive  artillery  bom- 
bardment. 

The  cutting  of  the  enemy  barbed  wire 
with  nippers  proved  an  enterprise  far  too 
costly  to  be  continued.  The  high  explo- 
sive shell  was  substituted  as  a  more  effi- 
cient and  less  costly  method. 

It  was  in  the  experimental  fighting  of 
the  first  year  and  a  half  that  the  "bar- 
rage" was  discovered.  The  barrage  is  a 
method  of  directing  the  combined  and 
simultaneous  fire  of  a  number  of  batteries 
so  as  to  create  a  barrier  of  shrapnel,  high- 
explosive  or  other  shells  thru  which  the 
enemy  dare  not  pass,  or,  should  he  ven- 
ture, must  suffer  a  terrible  loss. 

In  process  of  time  the  barrage  was  de- 
veloped so  that  there  came  to  be  a  num- 
ber of  ways  in  which  it  was  used  for 
various  purposes.  There  was  the  creep- 
ing barrage,  that  moved  slowly  forward 
like  a  curtain  of  fire  in  front  of  the  ad- 
vancing infantry,  holding  the  enemy's 
first  line  trench  until  the  attackers  were 
within  a  few  yards  of  it,  and  then  lifting 
suddenly  to  fall  on  his  support  and  re- 
serve trenches.  There  was  the  rolling  bar- 
rage, by  which  a  certain  area  of  the 
enemy's  line  was  subjected  to  a  systematic 
shelling  that  moved  back  and  forth,  as  a 
lawn  is  rolled,  until  everything  was  flat- 
tened out.  And  there  was  the  box  bar- 
rage, laid  down  so  as  to  form  an  almost 
impenetrable  protection  for  a  threatened 
position,  or  thrown  about  the  enemy  so 
as  to  prevent  his  movement  laterally  as 
well  as  frontally. 

Another  discovery  of  the  experimental 
stage  was  the  impossibility  of  an  unlim- 
ited objective  under  the  new  conditions. 
It  was  no  longer  safe  to  say  to  a  mili- 
tary unit  "There  is  the  enemy  line.  Go 
as  far  as  you  can."  Operations  were  on 
too  big  a  scale.    Single  units,  that  found 


Earl  Kitchener,  Great  Britain's  former  War  Min- 
ister, better  known  as  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  who 
was   drowned   on   his   way   to   Russia. 

exceptional  opportunities  for  advancing 
on  their  immediate  sector,  were  in  danger 
of  getting  far  ahead  of  their  supporting 
comrades  on  either  side,  losing  contact 
with  the  main  body,  and  so — in  the  very 
hour  of  victory — becoming  cut  off  disas- 
trously.    This  happened  more  than  once. 

Moreover  the  barrage,  and  the  increas- 
ing use  of  artillery  generally,  made  it  of 
utmost  importance  that  there  should  be 
the  closest  cooperation  between  the  guns 
and  the  infantr}\  This  could  only  be  en- 
sured by  giving  the  infantry  definite  ob- 
jectives, to  be  reached  at  a  certain  hour 
and  beyond  which  it  must  not  go  without 
explicit  orders,  however  promising  the  op- 
portunities might  be.  Once  the  plan  of 
the  limited  objective  was  adopted,  to 
ignore  it  meant  slaughter  for  those  who 
took  chances — meant  that  the  venture- 
some unit  was  certain  to  come  under  the 
devastating  barrage  of  its  own  guns. 
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Hence  the  fighting  of  battles  became 
a  matter  of  great  precision  as  to  tlie 
division  of  labor,  the  assignment  of  objec- 
tives, the  scheduling  of  attack  and  ar- 
rival. Battles  were  frequently  plannec' 
months  in  advance  and  rehearsed  behind 
the  lines  on  fields  where  the  enemy  posi- 
tions and  trenches  were  reproduced  as 
nearly  as  possible. 

Ultimately  a  battle  became  an  intri- 
cate affair  in  which  the  functions  of  heavy 
and  field  artillery,  mine  throwers,  trench 
mortars  and  machine  gims  had  all  to  be 
carefully  weighed  and  related  to  the  par- 
ticidar  task  to  be  done.  In  the  same  way 
the  use  of  gas,  of  hand  grenades  and  rifle 
fire  had  to  be  skilfully  calculated  and  the 
proportion  and  manner  of  each  deter- 
mined. Aeroplanes  and  tanks  added  two 
further  factors  of  ever  increasing  import- 
ance. 

The  year  1916  brought  two  great 
battles  on  the  western  front  that  exceed- 
ed anything  the  world  had  conceived  to 
be  possible — the  battle  of  Verdun  and  the 
battle  of  the  Somme.  The  former  lasted 
from  February  21  until  July  1,  and  the 
latter  from  July  1  until  March  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Each  battle — so  called — 
was  a  series  of  bitterly  fought  engage- 
ments, any  one  of  which  alone  would  have 
been  considered  a  notable  event  in  pre- 
vious wars. 

The  battle  of  Verdun  was  the  first  Ger- 
man attempt  to  put  into  effective  use  the 
lessons  learned  in  the  year  and  a  half  of 
entrenched  warfare. 

Two  striking  features  characterized  the 
beginning  of  this  battle — First,  its  sur- 
prise nature;  second,  the  amazing  pre- 
liminary bombardment.  The  French 
knew  that  something  unusual  was  in 
progress  in  and  behind  the  lines  north  of 
Verdun,  and  they  were  on  their  guard 
against  attack;  but  they  did  not  know 
how  strong  was  the  force  concentrated  by 
the  enemy  under  cover  of  the  hills  and 
woods.  Not  less  than  500,000  men  were 
assembled  by  the  Germans  for  this  mighty 


General  Byng,  Hero  of  Cambrai  in  Famous  Tank 
Charge. 

effort,  which,  tliey  hoped,  would  lead  to 
the  occupation  of  the  great  and  famous 
fortress  of  France,  and.  possibly  to  the 
reduction  of  the  whole  Meuse  line  of  de- 
fense, and  the  opening  of  tlie  JNlarne  val- 
ley route  to  Paris. 

Never  before  had  there  been  seen  such 
a  massing  of  artillery.  It  had  never  en- 
tered the  mind  of  a  military  commander 
that  so  vast  a  number  of  guns  could  be 
used  on  a  comparatively  limited  front. 
The  war  correspondent  of  the  Niewe  Rot- 
terdamsche  Coiu'ant,  thus  described  what 
he  saw  when  he  visited  the  German  lines 
at  Verdun: — 

"Over  the  roads  leading  towards  Ver- 
dun artillery  and  ammunition  were 
brought  up  in  such  quantities  as  the  his- 
tory of  war  has  never  seen  on  such  a  lim- 
ited area.  The  countrj^  seemed  to  be  cov- 
ered with  an  incredible  number  of  guns. 
We  could  hardly  believe  what  we  saw 
around  Verdun.     liO-  g  rows  of  guns,  as 
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in  old  battle  pictures,  set  up  in  open  fields 
with  gunners  standing  about  them,  and 
on  the  hill-tops  observation  posts  with 
their  great  telescopes  uncovered.  When 
I  shut  my  eyes  I  still  see  before  me  the 
curved  lines,  row  upon  row  of  guns, 
endless  array,  with  gunners  moving  about 
them  in  the  open  battlefield." 

To  tell  in  detail  the  story  of  Verdun 
would  require  a  volume  of  several  hun- 
dred pages.  It  was  from  its  first  hour  a 
demonstration  of  German  strength  and 
French  resistance.  Never  was  the  spirit 
of  France  more  gloriously  displayed  than 
in  this  long  and  terrible  conflict.  Two 
thrilling  watchwords  rang  around  the 
world  from  the  battlefields  of  the  Meuse 
hills  and  valleys — "They  shall  not  pass!" 
and  "We  shall  get  them!" 

Following  the  intense  and  jjrotracted 
bombardment   with   which   tlie   Germans 


Herbert   Asquith,    famous    British    Statesman. 


Charge  of   Heroic  Scotch   Highlanders.     The  hardiest  of  the   British  troops  are  those  Highlanders 

composed  of  the  brawny  sons  of  Scotland. 
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opened  the  Verdun  campaign,  came  a 
charge  of  their  infantry  on  a  front  of 
twenty  miles.  The  first  day  they  gained 
ground  to  a  depth  of  two  miles,  acquiring 
positions  of  advantage  from  which  to  con- 
tinue the  attack. 

On  the  last  day  of  February  the  Ger- 
mans entered  Fort  Douaumont,  northeast 
of  Verdun,  and  one  of  the  most  important 


of  the  outer 


of  fortresses.     It  had 


attack  was  repulsed  by  the  French,  but, 
inch  by  inch,  they  gave  ground  on  both 
sides  of  the  Meuse,  drawing  ever  a  nar- 
rower circle  around  Verdun.  In  June 
the  Germans  drove  up  the  valley  and  the 
hillside  leading  to  Fort  Vaux,  and,  in  a 
bitter  fight,  captured  it.  Douaumont  and 
^'aux  were  now  both  in  the  enemy's 
hands;  a  few  days  later  Thiaumont  fell, 
almost  due  north  of  Verdun,  and  on  June 
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A  German  Zeppelin   flight  over  British   fleet,  which   the    fleet    destroyed    with    tliree    well    placed    shots. 


been  reduced  to  a  ruin  before  the  enemy 
occupied  it.  During  JNIarch  they  cap- 
tured Forges,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Meusc',  and  occuj)ied  Vaux,  southwest  of 
Douaumont.  The  long  struggle  for  Dead 
Man's  hill  began,  the  bloodiest  struggle 
and  tlie  ghastliest  battlefield  on  the  whole 
^'^er(]^^Il  front. 

Tbruout  April  and   May  the  fighting 
continued    incessantly.      Many   a   terrific 


24  the  Germans  entered  Fleury,  pene- 
trating the  inner  circle  of  Verdun's  de- 
fenses. It  was  a  critical  hour  for  France. 
For  a  week  the  fate  of  Verdun  hung  in 
the  balance. 

Then  on  July  1 — almost  without  warn- 
ing— the  British  and  French  smashed 
hard  against  the  German  lines  on  a  front 
of  ten  miles,  north  and  south  of  the 
Sommc  river. 
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The  second  great  battle  of  the  war  was 
beginning — a  battle  worthy  to  stand  side 
by  side  with  Verdun. 

The  success  of  the  allied  attack  on  the 
Sonime,  altho  not  measuring  up  in  its  ear- 
ly stages  to  the  hopes  of  the  liritisii  and 
French  commanders,  was  enough  to 
alarm  the  Germans  and  to  relieve  the 
pressure  on  Verdun.  The  ]\Ieuse  city 
was  never  again  in  peril.  Germany,  first 
and  last,  spent  500,000  men  in  a  futile 
effort.  France  came  out  of  the  great  test 
of  strength  and  spirit  her  confidence  for- 
tified, and  forever  certain  of  the  world's 
admiration. 

The  battle  of  the  Somme  was,  for  the 
allies,  what  Verdun  had  been  for  the  Ger- 
mans— an  attempt  to  put  into  effective 
practise  the  lessons  of  warfare  learned 
during  the  first  year  and  a  half  or  two 
years  of  war.  The  massing  of  artillery, 
the  employment  of  the  barrage,  the  use 
of  the  limited  objective,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tactical  nibble  into  the  big, 
strategic  bite,  were  all  phases  of  this 
battle. 

When  it  began  the  BritisJi  and  French 
believed  they  could  smash  thru  and  break 
the  enemy  line — and  the  theory  was  gen- 
erally held  that  if  the  line  could  be  broken 
on  a  considerable  front  a  decisive  victory 
might  be  gained  by  pressing  the  advan- 
tage with  unfaltering  vigor. 

On  this  theory  and  with  this  hope  heavy 
sacrifices  were  made  in  the  storming  of 
enemy  positions.  The  enemy  was  made 
to  suffer  heavy  losses,  and  his  tenacious 
defense  indicated  that  he  regarded  seri- 
ously the  possible  cozisequences  of  the 
Franco-British  drive. 

But  the  Somme  battle  had  been  begun 
too  late  in  the  summer.  No  time  margin 
had  been  left  for  the  possible  failure  of 
the  original  schedule,  and  when  the 
British  were  held  up  for  weeks  at  Thiep- 
val  and  north  of  the  Ancre,  the  schedule 
was  thrown  out  of  gear. 

Before  the  full  value  of  the  Somme 
successes   could   be   realized   by   pressing 


,    j'k.r?,"  ■  *a\ --^- -,. -;  .    -\ 


Gen.    Vassitch   Commanded    Serbia    Second  Army. 

the  victory  home,  the  open  season  for 
fighting  ended  and  the  rainy  season  set 
in.  The  Somme  became  an  almost  im- 
passable mire.  Infantry  movements  were 
exceedingly  diflicult,  and  the  transport  of 
big  guns  impracticable.  Operations  had 
to  be  abandoned,  and  the  enemy,  who  was 
getting  exceedingly  uneasy  about  the 
secm-ity  of  his  fines,  obtained  a  respite 
that  allowed  him  to  revise  his  plans  and 
prepare  for  a  new  program  in  the  spring. 
When  the  drive  halted  in  November 
1916  the  British  had  conquered  the  ridge 
overlooking  Bapaume,  and  the  French 
had  pushed  forward  to  the  outskirts  of 
Peronne.  It  was  estimated  the  Germans 
had  lost  700,000  men,  of  whom  95,000  had 
been  taken  prisoner.  The  allies  counted 
among  their  gains  135  heavy  guns,  180 
field  pieces  and  1,438  machine  guns. 
From  this  standpoint  the  Somme  battle 
had  been  the  most  successful  battle. 
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Hindenburg  Retreats 

CHAPTER    VI 

Ll.OVD  GEORGE  I'ORMS  NEW  BRITISH  CABINET  GERMAN  PEACE 

PROPOSALS  GERMAN      ATROCITIES  —  GERMANS      RETREAT  — 

FAMOUS  HINDENBURG  RETREAT  —  UNRESTRICTED  U-BOAT  WAR- 
FARE      GEN.     BYNg's     tank     DRIVE     AT     CAMBRAI    BRITISH 


ARTILLERY     OVERWHELMING  — 
COLONIES  TAKE  PART. 

Had  the  British  and  French  resumed 
their  drive  on  the  Somnie  front  when 
favorahle  weather  made  further  opera- 
tions possihle  in  the  spring  of  1917  great 
and  important  results  might  have  been 
reahzed. 

They  had  driven  a  wedge  into  the  ene- 
my hues,  twentj'  miles  in  width  and  nine 
miles  in  depth.  They  had  made  the 
deepest  impression  on  an  entrenched 
front  that  had  been  made  anywhere  or 
by  either  side  since  the  war  began. 

If  the  wedge  had  been  pushed  only  a 
few  miles  further  east  it  would  have  cut 
lines  of  ])etrol  and  steam  communication 
absolutely  vital  to  the  seciu-ity  of  the 
German  line.  North  of  it  and  south  of 
it  were  German  salients,  occupied  by 
many  thousands  of  troops  whose  posi- 
tions were  menaced  by  the  wedge,  and 
would  have  been  seriously  endangered  by 
its  further  progress. 

Germany  had  suffered  so  heavily  to  no 
purpose  in  the  battle  of  Verdun,  and  had 
been  forced,  to  pay  so  high  a  price  for  the 
defense  of  her  Picardy  positions  on  the 
Somme,  that  she  was  not  in  a  position  to 
launch  a  big  offensive. 

Indeed,  during  the  winter  of  1916,  she 
made  an  attempt  to  promote  negotia- 
tions for  peace.  She  had  just  finished  the 
coiKpiest  of  the  greater  part  of  Rouma- 
nia,  and  she  considered  the  moment  op- 
portune to  suggest  that  a  settlement 
might  be  reached. 

Just  before  her  proposals  were  made 
there  had  been  a  change  in  the  British 
government.  Mr.  Asquith,  the  I^iberal 
party  premier,  resigned,  and  David  Lloyd 
George    accepted    the    responsibility    of 


CANADA    AND     OTHER     BRITISH 

forming  a  cabinet.  He  invited  represen- 
tatives of  all  political  parties  to  join  him, 
and  succeeded  in  creating  a  coalition  or 
union  government  in  which  many  of 
Britain's  ablest  men  accepted  office. 

The  answer  of  this  government  to  the 
enemy  peace  proposals  was  to  authorize 
the  enlistment  of  1,000,000  more  men,  and 
to  ask  parliament  for  a  war  credit  of 
$2,000,000,000.  Thru  Premier  Briand 
France  warned  the  world  to  beware  of 
Germany  seeking  peace,  and  General 
Nivelle  celebrated  his  appointment  to 
succeed  General  Joff  re,  now  made  a  Mar- 
shal of  France,  by  taking  11,000  pris- 
oners and  advancing  two  miles  on  a 
seven  mile  front  north  of  Verdun. 

Germany  continued  her  efforts,  but  the 
allied  governments  gave  the  world  to  un- 
derstand that  they  were  in  no  humor  to 
consider  the  enemj^'s  proposals,  and  had 
no  faith  in  the  enemy's  word.  Premier 
Lloyd  George  declared  that  allied  peace 
terms  were,  "Reparation,  Restoration 
and  Security." 

Germany  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
making  peace  on  terms  involving  repara- 
tion and  restoration. 

So,  finding  it  useless  to  pursue  her 
peace  efforts  fiu'ther,  Germany  turned 
her  attention  to  obtaining  a  more  secure 
position  on  the  western  front. 

During  the  winter  months  an  elaborate 
trench  system,  fortified  as  no  trench  sys- 
tem had  ever  been  fortified  before,  was 
constructed  along  a  front  extending — 
roughly — from  the  region  of  Douai  to  the 
Aisne,  with  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin 
marking  its  main  positions. 
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Belgian  civilians,  deported  from  Bel- 
gium, and  allied  prisoners  were  employed 
in  the  construction  of  this  trench  system 
that  became  famous  thruout  the  world  as 
the  Hindenburg  line. 

Early  in  1917  the  British  began  to  feel 
out  the  enemy  lines  north  of  the  Ancre 
brook  on  the  Somme  front.  They  found 
an  encouraging  situation  and  pushed  for- 
ward. Presently  they  were  regaining 
village  after  village,  capturing  strategic 
heights,  and  advancing  with  unexpected 
rapidity.  It  became  evident  that  the 
enemy  was  retreating  according  to  plan, 
and  engaging  only  in  such  rear  guard  ac- 
tion as  was  necessary  to  protect  his  re- 
tirement. He  was  withdrawing  his  im- 
perilled salients  from  their  positions 
north  and  south  of  the  allies'  Somme 
wedge. 

The     British     took     Bapaume     and    the        Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty,  of  the  British  Navy. 


After  the  fight  with  the  Huns  near  Rheims.    The  Black  Watch,  which  contains  some  oi  the  best  fighters 

in  the  British  Army. 
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ridge  extending  south  from  it  toward 
Peronne.  Then  things  mo\ed  rapidly. 
The  Germans  fell  back  on  a  front  of  60 
miles,  burning,  blasting  and  pillaging  as 
they  went.  In  all  history  there  is  no 
T)recedent  for  the  work  of  wanton  de- 
struction  the  retreating  armies  wrought. 
Evacuated  cities  were  mined  and  reduced 
to  utter  ruins  bj'  internal  explosions  timed 
to  take  effect  after  the  German  troops 
were  well  away;  in  some  villages  build- 
ings were  wrecked  by  fastening  cables  to 
their  corners,  and  then  attaching  the 
cables  to  steam  tractors,  that  literally 
pulled  the  buildings  to  pieces. 

Orchards  were  chopped  down,  or  valu- 
able trees  scarred  so  as  to  ensure  their 
death.    Vines  were  cut  at  the  roots. 

The  civilian  population  of  many  a 
small  town  was  driven  out  and  carried 
along  with  the  armies  for  service  behind 


Horses,  too,  wore  gas  masks.     Both  men  and  horses 
wore  gas  masks  at  the  front. 


Scottish  hghiers  in  a  bayonet  charge.    2nd  Battalion   "London   Scottish"   is   an   interesting   study. 
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the  German  lines. 

The  retreating  armies  reached  tlie  new 
Hindenburg  positions  kite  in  jNIarch,  and 
there  established  themselves  none  too 
soon  for  their  own  safety.  The  allies  were 
close  upon  their  heels. 

It  had  been  the  belief  of  Von  Ilinden- 
burg  that  by  making  the  great  retirement 
he  would  destroy  the  program  of  tlie  al- 
lies for  a  spring  offensive.  He  supposed 
that  they  had  concentrated  vast  numbers 
of  guns,  and  assembled  immense  (juanti- 
ties  of  munitions  on  the  Somme  front, 
and  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  bring 
these  supjilies  up  to  his  new  line  in  time 
to  launch  a  serious  drive  before  certain 
other  events  occurred  upon  which  he  was 
counting. 

One  of  these  events  was  the  success  of 
unrestricted  U-boat  warfare,  proclaimed 
by  Germany  on  January  31,  1917;  the 
other  was  Russian  surrender  or  revolu- 


Lt.-Col.  William  A,  Bishop,  V.  C,  D.  S.  O.,  M.  C,  of  the  British 
Royal  Flying  Corps,  greatest  living  war  aviator 


The   British  Cavalry.     They  are  seen  charging   over  the  top  of  a  ridge  galloping  at  full  speed. 
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The  British   I'.alllcshii.    •Irnii   Dukv,"  I'laRsliip  of  the   Home   Fleet.   Has   Been   I'rcseiil  at   All   Battles  Be- 

tuet-ii  the  British  aiid  German  Armadas. 
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tion,  for  either  of  which  Germany  had 
heen  working  by  every  secret  and  corrupt 
means  at  her  command. 

It  happened,  however,  tliat  General 
Haig  and  General  Nivelle,  the  British 
and  French  commanders,  were  not  quite 
so  simple  as  the  German  general  supposed 
them  to  be. 

General  Haig,  for  example,  instead  of 
attempting  to  move  all  his  big  guns  and 
stores  of  munitions  across  the  Hinden- 
burg  wilderness,  simply  ran  them  up  the 


over  the  ridge  and  several  miles  to  the 
east  of  it,  the  enemy  was  manifestly  sur- 
prised. The  ]{ritish  attack  and  sub.se- 
quent  progress  threatened  the  security  of 
the  Hindenburg  line  at  its  northern  end, 
and  there  was  a  frantic  effort  of  the 
enemy  to  construct  new  and  stronger  po- 
sitions covering  Douai  and  protecting 
Cambrai  before  Haig's  men  could  menace 
these  imjiortant  points. 

In    the    meantime    the    French    under 
General  Nivelle  carried  out  an  ambitious 


Evidence  of  the  good  shooting;  of  the  Canadian  Artillery.     A   direct  shot  from  a   Canadian  artillery 
piece  put  this  German  gun  out  of  commission. 


line  a  few  miles  to  the  region  behind  Ar- 
ras and  Vimy  ridge.  In  like  manner  Gen- 
eral Nivelle  made  his  concentrations  in 
the  Aisne  region.  From  neither  of  these 
fronts  had  the  enemy  retired. 

The  quick  pursuit,  and  the  vigor  with 
which  the  British  and  French  attacked 
St.  Quentin,  threw  the  enemy  off  his 
guard.  Hence  when  on  Easter  Monday, 
April  9,  the  British  stormed  Vimy  Ridge, 
taking    6,000    prisoners    and    advancing 


attack  along  the  Aisne  front,  with  the 
Craonne  plateau  and  the  Chemin  des 
Dames  as  their  primary  objective,  and  the 
St.  Gobain  plateau  and  city  of  Laon  as 
their  ultimate  and  chief  objectives. 

They  gained  their  primary  objectives 
in  part,  at  least;  but  the  price  paid  was 
so  heav}'-  that  the  political  leaders  of 
France  were  panic  stricken,  and — so  the 
story  goes — ordered  the  attack  abandoned 
at  a  time  when  a  great  success  impended. 
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(a-eneral  Nivelle  soon  thereafter  lost 
his  command,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gen- 
eral Petain,  a  man  of  strict  military  mind 
and  spirit,  who  had  no  ears  for  the  poli- 
ticians, and  was  inclined  to  move  care- 
fully, rather  than  spectacularly.  For  the 
rest  of  the  year  there  was  little  offensive 
action  on  the  part  of  the  French.  They 
fouffht  a  hard  and  successful  duel  with 
the  forces  of  the  German  Crown  Prince 
for  jDossession  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames, 


positions  from  Messines  to  Passohen- 
daele. 

On  the  Cambrai  front  General  Byng 
made  a  dramatic  attack  tlyit  came  as  a 
complete  surprise  to  the  enemy. 

Tanks  had  been  first  employed  by  the 
British  on  the  Somme.  They  had  proved 
wonderfully  effective  in  smasjiing  down 
barbed  wire,  field  fortifications  and 
trench  parapets;  they  hud  done  great 
work  in  cleaning  out  machine  gun  nests. 


British  troops   in   France  captured  657   German  guns,  including  over  150  heavy  guns.     Machine  guns  to  the 
number  of  5,750  have  been  counted  as  have  over  a  thousand  trench  mortars. 


and  late  in  the  year,  by  a  clever  bit  of 
tactical  work  on  the  part  of  Petain,  they 
ousted  the  enemy  from  road  and  plateau, 
and  won  positions  commanding  the  ap- 
proaches to  Laon. 

The  British,  having  exploited  their  suc- 
cess on  Vimy  Ridge  as  far  as  seemed  pos- 
sible, opened  a  new  campaign  in  Belgium, 
resulting  in  the  capture  of  all  the  ridge 


But  on  the  Somme  tanks  had  been  com- 
paratively few  in  number.  An  effort  had 
been  made  to  use  them  in  Flanders,  but 
the  ground  was  so  muddy,  so  horribly 
churned  by  shell  fire,  that  the  tank  was 
at  a  disadvantage. 

But  General  Byng  swept  the  enemy 
temporarily  off  his  feet  by  a  tank  attack 
on  an  extraordinary  scale.    Hundreds  of 
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Australian   troops  on  parade  just  before  leaving  for  the  front. 


the  monsters  rolled  suddenly  down  on  the 
German  trenches  behind  a  screen  of 
smoke  from  the  British  guns,  their  rumble 
droAvned  to  the  hearing  of  the  enemy  by 
the  roar  of  the  cannon.  They  smashed 
a  wide  path  thru  the  enemy  lines,  open- 
ing the  way  for  the  infantry.  The  suc- 
cess Avas  too  big — it  was  bigger  than  the 
British  expected,  bigger  than  they  were 
prepared  to  support. 

The  infantry  advanced  within  three 
miles  of  Cambrai,  occupying  Boindon 
wood  on  the  crest  of  Bourlon  hill.  But 
the  enemy  counter  attack  caught  the 
British  insufficiently  supported  in  their 
new  positions,  and  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  about  two-thirds  of  the  ground 
they  had  gained. 

The  failure  of  General  Byng  to  hold 
his  advance  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  the  allies.  However  there  were  greater 
results  from  the  venture  than  apjieared 
on  the  map. 

It  had  demonstrated  the  value  of  tanks, 
and  it  had  proved  that  the  enemy  line 
could  be  broken — a  possibility  long  doubt- 
ed by  many. 

The  battles  of  1916  and  1917  were 
amazing  demonstrations  of  destructive 
power. 

The  Somme  bombardments  were  the 
most  intense  known  in  the  history  of  war- 
fare up  to  that  time. 


In  eighty  days  ol  fighting  the  French 
and  British  troops  used  on  a  front  of  less 
than  25  miles  15,0()(),()()()  artillery  shells, 
or  an  average  of  between  150,000  and 
200,000  a  day— not  less  than  6,000  an 
hour  for  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four. 
And  this  is  exclusive  of  trench  mortar 
shells  and  other  projectiles,  such  as  hand 
grenades. 

]\Iany  of  these  shells  weighed  over  a 
ton;  many  more  over  half  a  ton.  It  is 
safe  to  estimate  that  5,000.000  tons  of 
metal  were  hurled  against  the  German 
defenses  in  little  more  than  ten  weeks 
time. 


Royal  Horse  Artillery  going  into  action  at  the 
gallop.  This  remarkable  British  official  photograph 
taken  on  the  British  Western  front  in  France  shows 
the  Royal  Horse  .Artillery  approaching  a  battery 
position  at  a  gallop.  The  R.  H.  A.  are  the  most 
mobile  branch  of  the  artillery. 
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This,  of  course,  was  only  part  of  the 
blasting-  work.  Unestimated  quantities  of 
high  explosives  were  used  in  mining  oper- 
ations, and  vast  craters  were  created  in 
which  enemy  soldiers  and  guns  were  en- 
tombed. 

It  was  thus  that  Thiepval,  the  Regina 
redoubt  and  other  powerful  German 
works  were  reduced  to  ruins,  and  their 
garrisons  driven  from  the  chaotic  heaps 
of  earth  and  masonry  and  molten  metal. 


(juantity  used  in  the  same  time  on  the 
Somme.  Instead  of  6,000  an  hour  they 
discharged  over  12,000.  As  a  consequence 
the  British  captured  four  times  as  l)ig  an 
area  as  they  had  in  a  like  period  of  the 
Somme  offensive. 

Along  the  Aisne  the  French  exceeded 
the  British  record  in  (juantity  of  shells 
used.  The  strong  defenses  of  the  Ger- 
mans, in  the  caves  and  tunnels  of  the 
chalk  and  limestone  cliffs,  required  a  tre- 


Sir  Robert  Borden,  Premier  of  Canada,  making  rousing  speech  to  Canadian  fighters  at  front. 

But  if  the  Somme  drive  outrivalled  all  mendous  pounding.    The  French  literally 

previous  records,  it  became  a  comparative-  shattered  the  solid  rock,  and  forced  the 

ly  moderate  affair  in  the  light  of  what  enem}^  to  flee  from  his  quarried  shelters 

took  place  on  the  Arras  front  and  along  as  men  will  flee  in  the  day  of  God's  judg- 

the  Aisne  in  1917.  ment. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  British  in  the  The  part  played  by  the  over-seas  Do- 
first  ten  days  of  their  fighting  on  the  Ar-  minions  of  Great  Britain  in  the  world  war 
ras  front  deluged  the  enemy  with  is  one  that  will  long  be  remembered  to 
4,000,000  shells,  or  more  than  double  the  the   glory   of   the   British   race   and   the 
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praise  of  those  free  institutions  that  were 
cradled  in  Enghmd. 

From  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  South  Africa  there  was  an  innnediate 
response.  Men  of  the  colonies  rallied  to 
the  call  of  the  empire.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  people  of  these  self-gov- 
erning dependencies  were  under  no  con- 
straint of  constitution,  law  or  force  to  send 
their  sons  to  Eiu'ope,  or  in  any  other  way 


frontier  because  of  the  century  of  friendly 
relations  that  she  had  enjoyed  with  her 
great  American  neighbor.  She  had  no 
army — only  a  few  militia  battalions. 

IJut  when  the  news  came  that  Belgium 
had  been  invaded  and  that  Great  Britain 
was  at  war  with  (Germany,  there  flashed 
across  the  Atlantic  the  message  "Eng- 
land can  count  on  Canada." 

In  seven  weeks  Canada  had  created  a 


British  Tommies  returning  from  the  trenches  on  the    Flanders   front  after   several   days  of   fighting. 


to  share  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  great  con- 
flict. They  were  as  free  to  choose  as  was 
the  United  States,  and  they  chose  at  once 
to  stand  with  the  mother  country,  with 
France  and  with  Belgium  for  the  cause 
of  liberty  against  the  central  autocracies. 
The  story  of  Canada's  response  is 
characteristic  of  that  of  the  others.  Can- 
ada was  essentiall}'  a  non-military  coun- 
try, happy  in  the  security  of  her  own  long 


magnificent  camp  at  Yalcartier,  near  the 
ancient  city  of  Quebec,  and  was  gather- 
ing the  nucleus  of  as  fine  and  as  fit  a  little 
army  as  fought  on  any  front  in  the  four 
years  of  war. 

The  government's  first  call  was  for 
20,000  men.  It  got  40,000,  and  the  first 
contingent  sailed  from  the  Gaspe  Basin 
on  October  3,  two  months  after  the  war 
began,  numbering  33,000  picked  men. 
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CuliiMon  of  this  vc.-sel,  the  S.  S.  Iinu.  witli  the  S.  S.  Mont  liUiuc  t:au>c(i  liie  *..ieai  Halifax  disaster. 


Indescribable  horrors  and  ruin  caused  by  ureal  Halifax  explosion.    This  most  remarkable  photo  tells  the 
story  of   siiflfennK  and   misery   caused   by   the   great    Halifax  explosion  with  graphic  realism. 
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A  period  of  training  was  necessary  in 
England,  but  four  months  from  the  day 
of  departure  a  Canadian  division  landed 
in  PVance  and  was  sent  to  the  Flanders 
front. 

From  that  hour  to  the  end  of  the  war 
Canada  always  had  a  place  in  the  line. 
To  her  credit  stands  one  brilliant  victory 
after  another  and  many  a  stout  defense. 

Langemarck  and  St.  Julien  are  names 
on  the  Canadian  honor  roll.  It  was  tliere 
that  the  sons  of  the  Maple  Leaf  saved 
the  day  when  the  enemy,  in  April  1915, 
broke  thru  the  line  of  the  French  colonial 
troops  by  the  use  of  gas.  Canada  closed 
the  gap,  and,  at  terrific  price  held  the 
enemy  at  bay  for  over  72  hours  until  re- 
enforcements  could  arrive. 

In  the  battle  of  the  Somme  the  names 
of  Courcelette  and  the  Regina  redoubt 
are  i-emembered  among  the  names  of 
places  that  are  forever  identified  with 
Canadian  courage. 

The  taking  of  Vimy  Ridge  will  be  one 
of  the  great  and  often  told  stories  in  the 
history  of  the  Dominion. 

It  was  the  Canadians,  who,  after  other 
troops  had  tried  for  weeks  to  capture 
Passchendaele,  northeast  of  Ypres,  did 
the  job  and  came  back  from  victory  a 
mere  tattered  and  woimded  remnant. 

Canada,  by  volimtary  enlistment  and 
conscription,  raised  an  army  of  about 
500,000  men.  Her  population  is  barely 
more  than  8,000,000.  An  army  of  like 
proportion  in  the  United  States  would 
number  over  10,000,000. 

Australia  did  even  better  in  proportion 
to  population,  and  Australian  troops  were 
abreast  of  the  Canadians  in  the  bravery 
and  daring  of  their  efforts  for  freedom. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  they  were 
mainly  engaged  in  defending  Egypt  from 
Turk  attack  and  holding  tribesmen  of  the 
desert  in  dieck. 

Their  campaigns  on  the  Gallipoli 
peninsula,  in  which  the  New  Zealanders 


Armenians  defeated  Turks  in  the  siege  of  Van. 
The  Turks  v.ere  compelled  to  withdraw  after  a 
heavy  loss  inflicted  by  the  Armenians. 

were  their  comrades,  brought  them  undy- 
ing renown.  The  world  remembers  them 
as  the  men  who  fought  naked  to  the  waist, 
in  cotton  knee  breeches  and  bare  legs,  and 
fought  with  the  fin-y  of  demons,  and  the 
courage  of  yoimg  gods. 

On  many  a  western  front  sector  the 
Australians  did  magnificent  service.  The 
demoralized  retreat  of  the  enemy  from 
the  Amiens  front  in  the  late  summer  of 
1918  is  ascribed  to  the  work  of  these 
sinewy  giants  from  the  antipodes.  It  is 
said  that  their  habit  of  raiding  the  enemy 
trenches  in  broad  daylight,  often  while 
the  German  soldiers  were  eating  their 
noon-day  meal,  completely  unnerved  the 
foe,  and  made  him  yield  easily  when  the 
main  counter  attack  was  launched. 

South  African  troops  participated  in 
the  west  front  fighting,  but  the  great 
work  of  South  Africa  was  done  in  con- 
quering the  German  colonies  in  Africa. 

No  less  loyal  than  the  self-governing 
colonies  was  India — still  the  domain  of 
alien  rule.  Her  turbaned  sons  took  Bag- 
dad and  helped  to  take  Jerusalem;  they 
redeemed  Mesopotamia  and  Sj'ria;  they 
were  represented  on  every  front,  and 
everywhere  with  honor  to  themselves. 


ic_ni.ost  flaring;  .ul,  m,1i;,  .  ii,  i,,,yal  lii.K.iy";  Tlu-  alUuk  ...i  ZclnuyKc  In  this  picture  is  visualized  the  seen 
history  In  he  forcproiind  is  the  Vindictive,  which  had  hecn  fitted  with  prows  to  land  men  on  the  ereat  half-nioc 
to  hlock  the  channel,  arc  seen  in  the  distance.  The  Thetis  came  first,  steaming  into  a  tornado  of  shell-fire  from  tl 
in  the  mud  and  hlown  up  lie  Iphigenia  was  also  heached.  accordiuR  to  plan,  on  the  eastern  side,  her  engines  heiii 
the  defenders  and  the  flash  of  the   Briti.sh  and  German  guns  made  the  .Ink  and  artificially  fog-laden   scene  specta. 


'  attack  on  the  Mole  on  April  23,  whicli  Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge  describes  as  the  "most  daring  adventnre  in  naval 
',  the  Mersey  ferry  boats  Iris  and  Dr.ffodil  being  shown  at  each  end  of  her.  The  three  cement-laden  crnisers.  designed 
lan  batteries  ashore.  The  Intrepid,  smoking  like  a  volcano,  and  with  all  her  guns  blazing,  followed,  and  was  snnk 
going  to  hold  her  in  position  till  she  became  bedded  well  down  at  the  bottom.  The  searchlights  and  star  shells  of 
'  behold. 
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Man  or  Beast?  Masked  Dispatch  Riders  Pick  a  Safe  Road.  English  Advance  Scouts  Con- 
sulting Road  Plans.  Masked  Dispatch  Riders  on  the  Salonica  Front  Well  Guarded  from  the 
Fumes  of  I'.idt(ar  Gas  Shells,  Examining  a  Map  in  Order  to  Pick  Out  a  Safe  Road  Back  to 
Headquarters. 


Russia's  Tragic  Story 


C  H  AFTER     VII 


RUSSIA  AT  FIRST  SUCCESSFUL  —  HINDENBURG  STAYS  THE 
RUSSIAN  ARMIES  —  RUSSIA  RETREATS  —  VON  MACKENSEN  VIC- 
TORIOUS   RUSSIAN  officials'  TREACHERY  —  RUSSIAN  REVOLU- 
TION TAKES  PLACE  KERENSKY  BECOMES  LEADER  KERENSKY 

DEPOSED  —  TROTZKY  AND  LENINE  IN  PO^VER  —  RUSSIA  MAKES 
SEPARATE  PEACE. 


Russia  came  into  the  war  as  an  auto- 
cracy. She  left  by  the  wide  gateways  of 
anarchy,  along  a  road  liu'id  with  tiaine 
and  crimson  with  blood. 

Imperial  Russia  was  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  prevent  tlie  extension  of  Im- 
perial Prussia's  sway  to  tlie  Balkans, 
Constantinoj)le  and  the  regions  that  lie 
beyond. 

Always  the  eyes  of  Russia  had  been 
on  Constantinople.  She  was  a  mighty 
empire  whose  coasts  in  Europe  were 
washed  by  the  waters  of  land-locked  seas, 
or,  in  the  north,  were  barred  by  the  Arctic 
ice  for  long  months  in  every  year.  For 
her  developing  hfe  she  needed  better  ac- 
cess to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  seemed 
intolerable  to  her  that  the  Dardanelles 
should  be  controlled  by  Turkey,  apt  at 
any  moment  to  become  the  tool  of  some 
unfriendly  or  rival  power,  and  thus  the 
warden  who  would  lock  the  only  door  thru 
which  her  mighty  neighbor  could  emerge 
from  the  Black  Sea. 

On  the  Black  Sea  was  the  great  Rus- 
sian port  of  Odessa,  the  port  where  the 
vast  harvests  of  southern  and  south- 
western Russia — the  incomparably  rich 
black  soil  country — were  gathered  for 
shipment  thruout  the  world.  Thus  the 
freedom  of  the  Dardanelles  was  vital  to 
the  life  of  Russia.  Desire  to  get  Constan- 
tinople, or  at  least  to  keep  it  from  Ger- 
man control,  was  more  than  a  mere  de- 
sire for  empire.  It  was  prompted  by  the 
fundamental  principle  of  self-preserva- 
tion. 
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There  were  some  differences  of  opinion 
in  the  military  councils  of  Russia  when 
the  war  began  as  to  whether  the  armies 
should  advance  across  Poland  and  attack 
German}^  or  whether  tlie  \^istula  should 
be  lield  as  a  line  of  defense,  while  the  at- 
tack was  made  on  East  Prussia  and 
Galicia,  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of 
Poland. 

This  latter  idea  prevailed.  It  was  de- 
cided to  hold  the  Warsaw- 1 vangorod  for- 
tified line  of  the  Vistula,  while  an  advance 
was  made  across  the  Baltic  provinces, 
against  East  Prussia,  and  thru  Bessara- 
bia into  Galicia. 

Before  the  Germans  had  completed 
their  drive  thru  Belgium  the  Russians 
were  over  the  East  Prussian  frontier.  As 
thejf  advanced  against  an  insufficient  de- 
fending force  the  people  of  the  invaded 
region  sent  up  a  loud  cry  for  help,  that 
reached  the  ears  of  the  conquering  armies 
sweeping  toward  Paris.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  send  back  to  the  eastern  front 
troops  that  had  been  intended  to  cooper- 
ate in  the  humiliation  of  France.  The 
Russian  giant  had  moved  with  swifter 
strides  than  the  German  general  staff  had 
believed  to  be  possible,  and  when  it  re- 
quired re-enforcements  to  stay  the  threat- 
ening disaster  on  the  ]Marne,  they  were 
already  far  distant,  hurrying  to  check  the 
Slav  armies  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
empire. 

The  service  of  the  Russians  in  the  criti- 
cal hour  that  held  victory  or  defeat  for 
the  western  allies  should  not  be  forgotten. 
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They  paid  a  heavy  price  for  their  prompt 
and  courageous  flank  attack  on  the  foe. 

On  September  1,  General  Von  Hin- 
denburg  met  them  in  East  Prussia  with 
powerful  re-enforcements.  It  was  his 
first  dramatic  appearance  in  the  role  of 
deliverer  for  the  German  people. 

The  battle  took  place  at  Tannenberg. 
The  Russians  were  routed,  with  a  loss  of 
80,000  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners, 
and  were  compelled  to  make  a  hasty  re- 


armies  were  early  placed  upon  the  de- 
fensive. On  the  day  of  the  defeat  at  Tan- 
nenberg, in  East  Prussia,  the  Russians 
won  a  great  victory  over  the  Austrians 
at  Lemberg.  Thousands  of  the  enemy 
were  taken  prisoner. 

The  Austrian  demoralization  was  so 
great  that  Berlin  became  alarmed.  At  the 
western  end  of  Galicia  stood  the  citj^  of 
Cracow,  once  capital  of  Poland.  It  was 
the  gateway  into  Germany.  If  the  Rus- 
sians reached  Cracow  the  immenselj^  valu- 


Cleaiiiiig  Up  Sackville  Street,  Dublin,  After  Rebclli 


It  Had  Hecn  Shelled  by  Field  Artillery. 


treat  to  their  fortified  line  on  the  River 
Xiemen. 

Tlie  Ilindenburg  victory  was  hailed 
with  great  acclaim  in  Rerlin.  It  was  dis- 
appointing news  for  the  allies,  but  the 
disa|)i>ointnicnt  was  (piickly  turned  to  re- 
jf)iciiig  by  the  success  on  the  Marne — a 
success  to  which  tlie  Slav  reverse  had  con- 
tributed materially. 

Retter  fortune  attended  the  Russian 
invasion  of  (iahcia,   where   the   Austrian 


able  industrial  and  mining  region  of  Sile- 
sian  (iermany  would  be  exposed  to  inva- 
sion. 

Vienna  was  urged  to  strengthen  its  ar- 
mies and  exert  a  supreme  effort  to  check 
the  Slav  advance.  Rut  the  Russians 
could  not  be  held  at  Lemberg,  nor  yet  at 
the  vSan  river,  seventy  miles  further  west, 
Avhere  the  Austrians  made  a  desperate 
stand  against  them. 

On  September  7,  as  the  German  arm} 
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was  falling  back  to  the  Aisne  in  France, 
the  Russians  routed  the  Austrians  agaii. 
at  Ravaruska.  A  httle  more  than  a  week 
later  they  invested  the  great  Gahciai. 
f(  rtress  of  Przemysl.  Leaving  besiegeo 
by  tlieir  troops  they  pressed  forward  ana 
oecu])ied  Jaroslav  on  September  2.3. 

With  these  important  strategic  points 
either  controlled  or  held,  they  advanced 
to  the  Donajec  river,  that  crosses  Galicia 
from  north  to  south,  and,  by  the  end  of 
the  month,  had  pushed  their  vanguards 


Thus,  two  months  after  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  the  Russians  had  C(jnquered 
(ialicia,  and  were  menacing  Germany  and 
Hungary. 

Early  in  October  the  Austrians  began 
a  series  of  counter  attacks.  German 
troops  had  been  sent  to  their  aid,  and 
with  the  better  trained  soldiers  of  tlieii- 
great  ally  they  were  able  to  make  appre- 
ciable progress. 

The  Russians  were  driven  from  the 
Uzsok  pass  in  the  Cari)atliians  and  com- 


For   this    "military    purpose"   the   Germans    dropped  bombs   on    England.     The   end   of   a  perfect   air  raid  by 
the  German   air   men   on   England.     The  baby   victims  and  women   are    being  buried. 


to  within  cannon  range  of  Cracow. 

Here  they  were  content  to  rest  for  the 
time,  while  they  spread  out  along  the  Car- 
pathians, that  separate  Galicia  from 
Hungary,  in  an  attempt  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  chief  mountain  passes  de- 
bouching on  the  Hungarian  plains.  Here 
and  there  they  actually  penetrated  the 
barrier  range  and  reached  the  plains,  oc- 
casioning consternation  in  Buda  Pest, 
capital  of  Hungary. 


pelled  to  abandon  Przemysl.  Tlie  cap- 
ture of  Jarosla^'  followed  and  the  Rus- 
sian armies  fell  back  in  eastern  Galicia 
beyond  the  San. 

A  great  battle  developed  along  the  San 
in  the  middle  of  October.  It  lasted  for 
days  in  which  fortunes  varied.  Gradual- 
ly the  Russians  gained  the  upper  hand. 
The  Austrians  attempted  a  flank  attack 
thru  Bukowina,  but  before  it  could 
threaten  seriously  the  Slav  line  the  Aus- 


no 
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trians  collapsed  on  the  San,  and  the  Rus- 
sians re-entered  Jaroslav.  Six  days  later 
Przemysl  was  again  besieged,  and  re- 
mained surrounded  by  the  Russian  forces 
until  its  capture  in  the  following  March. 
By  the  middle  of  November  the  Rus- 
sians were  once  more  on  the  outskirts  of 
Cracow. 


established  a  strong  line  across  Galicia, 
protecting  the  rear  of  tlieir  forces  in  the 
Carpathians.  A  long  series  of  operations 
then  began  in  the  mountains — battles  in 
deep  snows  and  zero  temperatures — in 
which  the  Russians  gradually  forced  their 
way  into  the  passes.  On  JNIarch  22  they 
captured   Przemysl,   and   under  the   im- 


London  air  raid.    Mother  and  son  inspecting  their  home.   A  mother  and  her  little  son  have  returned  home 
from  a  visit  and  this  mass  of  debris  greets  their  eyes. 


Hungary  was  again  raided  thru  the 
mountain  jjasses,  and  the  Austrians  were 
driven  from  IJukowina. 

Germany  was  forced  to  send  additional 
aid  to  her  ally.  With  this  help  the  siege 
of  Cracow  was  lifted,  and  the  Russians 
retired  to  the  Donajec  river,  wliere  they 


pulse   of   this   success   swept    forward   on 
Hungary  witli  Buda  Pest  as  its  goal. 

The  alarmed  Austrians  rallied  again 
and  again  to  defend  their  frontier,  fight- 
ing stubbornly  for  every  yard  of  ground, 
and  then,  with  the  coming  of  May  ap- 
])eared  Mackensen  on  the  Donajec. 
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The  German  offensive  against  Russia 
was  marked  by  three  great  efforts  to  con- 
quer Poland,  sieze  the  Vistula  defenses 
and  crush  the  armies  of  the  Czar. 

The  first  of  these  began  in  tlie  opening 
days  of  October,  1914,  with  Von  Ilinden- 
burg  in  command,  fresh  from  his  victory 
over  the  Russians  at  Tannenberg,  in  East 
Prussia.  The  German  armies,  admirably 
equipped,  swept  across  Poland  to  the 
Vistula.  They  reached  the  outskirts  of 
Warsaw  and  Ivangorod  by  October  17. 
Aviators  dropped  proclamations  in  War- 
saw calling  for  the  surrender  of  the  city. 
The  big  guns  began  to  shell  its  fortifica- 
tions. Then  re-enforcements  suddenly 
attacked  the  left  flank  of  the  Teutons, 
driving  it  back  and  compelling  a  retreat 
all  along  the  line.  In  perfect  order  Von 
Hindenburg's  armies  withdrew,  moving 
too  swiftly  for  the  pursuing  Russians, 
who  followed  to  the  German  frontier  and 
actually  crossed  into  Posen  at  one  point. 

This  Russian  success  was  brief.  Von 
Hindenburg  struck  again.  Early  in  No- 
vember he  began  a  movement  against 
both  flanks  of  the  Russian  army.  One 
came  down  the  south  bank  of  the  Vistula 
from  the  East  Russian  fortress  of  Thorn; 
the  other  advanced  northeast  from  Czen- 
stochowa,  whither  it  had  retired  after  its 
failure  at  Ivangorod.    The  Russians  were 


The  Maharaja  of  Patiala  visited  the  Western  front. 
This  photo  shows  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala  inspecting 
one  of  the  big  camouflaged  British  guns  on  the  Western 
front 


First  picture  of  the  actual  surrender  of  Jerusalem 
on  December  9th,  1917.  The  only  photo  taken  on 
the  morning  of  December  9th,  when  Jerusalem  sur- 
rendered. 

in  serious  peril  of  being  outflanked  and 
cut  off  from  Warsaw  and  the  Vistula. 
They  fell  back  toward  Lodz.  Here,  at 
the  moment  that  threatened  their  destruc- 
tion, re-enforcements  from  Warsaw  sud- 
denly attacked  the  flank  and  rear  of  Von 
Hindenburg's  encircling  movement,  and 
the  battle  of  Lodz  began.  The  tables  were 
turned.  The  Germans  were  in  peril  of 
extinction.  An  entire  army  corps  sur- 
rendered. But  aid  was  rushed  to  them 
and  they  cut  their  way  out  of  the  Slav  net. 
The  Russians  fell  back  from  Lodz,  and 
ultimately  took  up  positions  along  the 
Bzura  river,  twenty  miles  west  of  War- 
saw. Thus  began  a  long  trench  siege 
paralleling  the  Vistula  from  west  of  War- 
saw to  the  Galician  boundary. 

For  months  there  was  bitter  fighting 
along  the  entrenched  front  in  Poland,  and 
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campaign  and  counter  campaign  in  the 
Baltic  provinces  and  East  Prussia.  The 
Russians  met  disaster  at  the  Mazurian 
lakes,  but  carried  out  a  sweeping  offensive 
in  Galicia  and  the  Carpathians,  already 
described,  and  it  was  this  success  that 
brought  upon  them  the  third  and  greatest 
German  drive. 

General   Von    Mackensen    came    upon 
the  scene  as  the  leader  of  this  final  attack 


They  crossed  the  San,  abandoned  Prze- 
mysl,  after  an  effort  to  rally  and  hold  it, 
and  fell  back  on  Lemberg.  They  lost 
Lemberg  on  June  22,  and  a  week  later 
INIackensen  turned  his  attack  north,  be- 
hind the  fortified  line  of  the  Vistula. 

IMeantime  Von  Hindenburg  was  press- 
ing the  battle  hard  in  the  Baltic  provinces. 
By  the  middle  of  July  a  tremendous 
struggle  was  in  progress  on  a  900  mile 


A   Ijusy  scene   on   a   road  jll^l  behiini   ill 


liiie>.     The        company  at  the  right  are  resting  prior  to  taking  up 
their  march  agaii'i. 


upon  the  armies  of  the  czar.  He  massed 
the  greatest  concentration  of  artillery 
that  had  been  seen  up  to  that  time  on  the 
eastern  front  against  the  Russian  Donajec 
liiK  .  On  May  .3,  1916,  he  opened  fire  with 
all  his  guns. 

The  Russian  front  was  shattered. 
Mackensen  captured  .*}0,000  prisoners  and 
drove  his  enemy  in  hasty  retreat  eastward. 


front,  with  Warsaw  and  Ivangorod  as  the 
main  objectives  of  the  Austro-German 
forces.  They  fell  on  August  5  and  6. 
By  the  end  of  August  the  Germans  had 
reached  Brest  Litovsk. 

The  czar  suddenly  came  from  Petro- 
grad  to  the  battle  front,  removed  the 
GraTid  Duke  Nicholas  from  command  of 
the  armies,  and  placed  himself  at  their 
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head.  But  it  did  not  stay  the  retreat.  In 
the  middle  of  Se])teniber  Von  Ilinden- 
burg  drove  the  Russians  across  the  Dviua, 
and  Von  JNIackensen  occupied  Pinsk,  on 
the  edge  of  the  niarslies  that  bear  the  same 
name. 

Then  only  was  the  Austro-German  ad- 
vance halted.  It  succeeded  in  gaining 
vast  territory,  and  penetrating  far  into 
Russia,  but  it  failed  to  destroy  the  Rus- 
sian armies.  Thej'  had  escaped  thru  the 
masterly  leadership  of  the  Grand  Uuke. 


the  hands  of  men  entrusted  with  military 
administration. 

Rut  worse  than  graft  was  the  treachery 
of  officials,  in  some  cases  generals  and 
lesser  officials,  who  sold  secrets  to  the  foe. 

The  knowledge  of  these  things  began  to 
reach  the  men  in  the  trenches.  They  had 
been  forced  at  times  to  fight  with  nail- 
studded  clubs  instead  of  rifles.  When 
they  learned  that  they  were  being  rol)l)e(l 
and  betrayed  sedition  spread  thru  their 
ranks. 


Advancini;   over   newly   conquered    territory   held   its   difficulties.     As  many  as  tliirty  Tommies  were  needed 

to   move    this   big  gun. 


They^  had  escaped  the  enemy;  but  they 
had  not  esca])ed  the  corruption,  misman- 
agement and  betrayal  that  obtained  be- 
hind tlieir  lines  in  the  Russian  bu- 
reaucracy. 

The  Russian  rank  and  file  was  hungry, 
wearied,  and  ill-supplied  M'ith  arms  and 
niunitions.  Graft  reeked  in  Russia.  Of- 
ficials enriched  themselves  at  the  expen.se 
of  their  armies.  Supplies  often  failed  to 
reach  the  soldiers,  findino'  their  wav  into 


Desertions  were  numerous  during  the 
winter  of  1916-1917.  The  armies  held 
their  positions,  but  cliiefly  because  Ger- 
many did  not  care  to  press  her  advance 
further.  She  was  busy  fomenting  troublt 
in  the  Russian  empire.  Her  agents  dis- 
covering the  increasing  dissatisfaction  in 
the  army,  were  promoting  it.  JMutiny 
would  serve  equally  as  well  as  a  victory 
\\on  by  direct  attack. 

A  plot  to  induce  Russia  to  make  a  sepa- 
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rate  peace  was  being  engineered  from 
Berlin  with  the  aid  of  disloyal  members 
of  the  government  at  Petrograd.  It  is 
said  the  czarina  was  not  wholly  innocent 
of  participation  in  this  conspiracy  against 
the  empire  and  its  allies. 

The  winter  passed  with  much  suffering 
on  the  front  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Russian  armies. 

There  was  some  activity  in  eastern 
Galicia.  Roumania  had  been  invaded, 
and  the  Russians  were  looked  upon  as  her 
natural  helpers,  but  intrigue  jjre vented 
aid  coming  in  effective  form  until  it  was 
too  late,  and  the  little  coimtry  went  the 
way  of  others  that  had  felt  the  crushing 
heel  of  German  militarism. 

With  spring  there  came  increasing  un- 
rest in  Russia.  The  world  heard  only 
rumors  of  it,  but  jjersons  in  Petrograd 
saw  signs  of  a  coming  storm. 

The  first  lightning  flash  from  the  gath- 
ering clouds  was  the  killing  of  the  INIonk 
Ras]jutin,  a  mysterious  and  notorious  in- 
dividual wlio  had  for  long  been  a  coiu't 
favorite,  exercising  a  strange  influence 
over  the  czarina  and,  at  times,  over  the 
czar.  It  was  believed  that  Rasputin  was 
intriguing  for  Prussia,  and  giving  his  aid 
to  what  were  known  as  the  "Dark 
Forces,"  an  unscrupulous  cabal  of  court- 
iers and  officials  whose  chief  concern  was 
to  profit  at  the  empire's  expense,  and  to 
keep  themselves  in  advantageous  posi- 
tions for  the  purpose.  They  represented 
the  extreme  of  reaction,  and  opposed 
every  movement  of  a  liberalizing  char- 
acter. 

The  news  that  the  body  of  Rasputin 
had  been  thrown  into  the  Neva  aroused 
immense  enthusiasm  among  those  who 
looked  for  the  day  when  Russia  would 
escape  the  clutches  of  its  exploiters.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  spark  in  the  powder,  and 
the  explosion  followed  quickly. 

On  March  11,  1917,  a  revolutionary 
movement  started  in  Petrograd.    Soldiers 
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First  Tommies  crossing  the  Somme  over  a  roughly 
constructed  bridge  into  Peronne,  which  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British. 

from  the  Petrograd  garrison  joined  the 
workers.  The  following  da^-  the  Duma 
met  in  defiance  of  the  czar's  orders,  and 
a  message  was  sent  to  the  czar,  who  was 
then  on  the  front  with  his  armies,  de- 
manding his  abdication. 

JNIeantime  the  capital  city  was  in  tur- 
moil. The  workers  were  fighting  the 
police,  who,  armed  with  machine  guns, 
held  positions  in  houses  and  on  roofs, 
from  which  they  attempted  to  slay  the 
clamoring  mob  in  the  streets.  Cossacks 
were  called  in  to  ride  down  the  people  as 
they  had  in  many  another  such  emer- 
gency; but  this  time  the  Cossacks  refused 
to  do  the  murderous  work  assigned  them, 
and  treated  the  crowd  with  smiling  con- 
sideration. 

The  czar  is  said  to  have  been  served 
with  the  demand  for  his  abdication  while 
aboard  a  train  en  route  for  Petrograd, 
whither  he  was  hastening  to  face  the  revo- 
lutionary crisis  that  had  arisen  so  sudden- 
ly. He  accepted  the  destiny  prescribed 
for  him  without  argument,  and  asked  only 
that  he  be  allowed  to  go  to  his  palace  in 
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the  Crimea  and  spend  his  days  among  his 
flowers.  This  request  was  denied.  He 
was  taken  to  Petrograd  and  there  placed 
in  confinement. 

A  new  cabinet  was  formed  with  Prince 
Lvoff,  a  Russian  patriot  of  democratic 
spirit,  as  its  leader.  It  was  a  coalition 
cabinet,  including  the  cadet  party,  a  con- 
servative democratic  element,  and  the 
socialists  of  the  less  radical  type,  repre- 
sented by  Kerensky. 

Its  life  was  comparatively  brief.  It 
made  way  for  a  cabinet  more  thoroly  so- 
cialistic under  Kerensky. 

For  a  time  the  world  hoped  much  from 
this  extraordinary  little  man,  who,  in  a 
puny  frame,  combined  a  fiery  spirit  and 
keen  intelligence.  But  the  extreme  social- 
ist element  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
Fabian  tactics  of  Kerensky,  who  at- 
tempted to  hold  Russia  true  to  the  allies, 
continue  the  war,  and  readjust  internal 
conditions  on  a  basis  of  representative 
government  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States. 

The  extremists,  known  as  bolsheviki,  a 
word  that  means  simply  majority,  main- 
tained a  constant  agitation,  harassing 
Kerensky's  government  at  every  step. 
Their  attitude  lent  itself  most  conveni- 
ently to  German  plans,  and  Germany 
flooded  Russia  with  agents  who  joined 
with  the  bolsheviki  in  an  effort  to  pull 
down  what  might  have  developed  into  a 
stable  and  efficient  government. 

The  peasants  and  the  soldiers  were 
urged  to  demand  peace  and  an  immediate 
distribution  of  the  laud  and  other  prop- 
erty. Kerensky  used  all  liis  eloquence  to 
impel  the  armies  to  maintain  the  fight 
against  Germany,  and  to  encourage  the 
people  in  support  of  the  war;  but  it 
proved  unavailing. 

His  effort  to  convene  a  constituent  as- 
sembly for  tlie  jjurpose  of  drafting  a  new 
constitution  was  defeated  by  the  bolshevik 
agitation.  The  ignorant  peasantry  of 
Russia  knew  nothing  of  constituent  as- 
semblies and  constitutional  forms  of  gov- 


Sir  John  French,   former  Commander  of  Victorious 
British   Expeditionary   Forces   in    1914. 


ernment;  they  did  know  the  soviet,  or 
local  coimcil,  and  the  shrewd  bolsheviki 
appealed  to  this  knowledge  with  the 
13romise  of  administration  thru  Soviets. 

A  returned  expatriate,  a  Russian  Jew, 
who  called  himself  Trotzky,  was  one  of 
the  most  aggressive  and  influential  bol- 
shevik leaders.  He,  like  Kerensky,  pos- 
sessed great  powers  of  eloquence.  Asso- 
ciated with  him  was  a  man  name  Lenine, 
a  fanatic,  whose  only  aim  in  life  was  to 
overthrow  the  capitalist  systems  of  the 
world.  In  tliis  efl'ort  he  was  willing  to 
take  help  from  any  quarter.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  (juestion  his  mad  sincerity.  It 
was  (|uite  coni])atiI)le  with  lionesty  of  con- 
viction that  he  should  accept  help  from 
Germany  in  money  or  men,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  did.  It  was  traitorous 
to  Russia  and  freedom,  but  it  was  loyal 
enough  to  his  own  lunatic  dream. 
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Between  these  men  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing Kerensky,  and  seizing  the  gov- 
ernment. Anarchy  followed,  marked  by 
bloodshed  and  destruction  of  property. 
The  Russian  armies,  now  reduced  to  a 
helpless  strength  by  desertions,  were  or- 
dered demobilized,  and  the  bolshevik 
regime  opened  negotiations  with  the 
enemy  for  peace. 

There  followed  a  series  of  conferences 


United  States,  the  latter  by  now  a  bellig- 
erent, looked  with  alarm  on  tlie  situation. 
The  possibility  of  German  control  in  Rus- 
sia constituted  a  new  menace.  Already 
German  troops  released  from  service  on 
the  east  front  were  appearing  on  the  west- 
ern front,  and  Germany  was  replenishing 
her  depleted  stores  from  Russian  gran- 
aries. Some  day,  if  the  extension  of  lier 
power  was  not  checked,  she  might  even 
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British    Torpedo    Boat   Destroyer   "Viking." 


at  Brest  Litovsk  between  the  bolshevik 
representatives  and  the  German,  Austrian 
and  Bulgarian  delegates.  They  ended  by 
the  enemy  imposing  terms  upon  Russia 
that  stripped  her  of  the  Baltic  provinces, 
Poland,  the  Ukraine,  and  the  region  of 
the  Caucasus. 

Russia  lay  open  to  German  exploita- 
tion, and  it  was  carried  on  with  pitiless 
energy.      The    western    allies    and    the 


recruit  neAv  armies  from  among  the  Rus- 
sian people.  Plans  were  formulated  to 
staj"^  her  progi-ess.  Commissioners  were 
sent  to  help  the  Russian  people.  They 
were  able  to  do  little.  Finally  it  was  de- 
termined to  send  allied  forces  into  Russia, 
and  troops  representing  the  western  allies, 
Japan  and  the  United  States  landed  at 
Vladivostok,  while  others  were  landed  at 
Archangel  and  on  the  Murman  coast. 
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Inspection  of  a  destroyed  tunnel  entrance  on  the  Western  Front  at  Cambrai. 


Italy  and  The  Little  Nations 

CHAPTER     VIII 

ITALY  ENTERS  THE  WAR  —  ITALY  ENTERS  AUSTRIA  — ITALIAN  SUCCESSES 
—  AUSTRIA  REINFORCED  BY  GERMANY  CHECKS  ITALIAN  DRIVE— ITALIAN 
ARMY  DEMORALIZED  — STAND  MADE  AT  PIAVE  RIVER  — SERBIA  ENTIRELY 
OVER  RUN  — MONTENEGRO  CAPITULATES  —  ROUMANIA  SIGNS  PEACE 
TERMS  — BRITISH  FAILURE  IN  GALLIPOLI  CAMPAIGN  —  GENERAL  ALLENBY 
SUCCESSFUL  IN  HOLY  LAND  —  CONSTANTINE  OF  GREECE  FLEES  — GREECE 
JOINS  ALLIES. 


Before  the  war  began  Italy  was  the 
ally  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 
The  alliance  was  of  a  defensive  kind. 
Each  of  the  three  nations  was  pledged  to 
go  to  the  help  of  either  or  both  of  the 
others  in  the  event  of  an  attack. 

Immediately  after  the  declarations  of 
war  made  by  Germany  against  Russia 
and  France,  Italy  declared  her  neutral- 
ity. She  took  the  ground  that  the  central 
empires  had  been  the  aggressors,  and  that 
she  was  under  no  obligation  to  join  them 
in  anything  but  a  defensive  war.  This 
prompt  action  destroyed  the  triple  alli- 
ance, and  in  its  place  there  gradually  de- 
veloped the  quadruple  alliance  of  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  Turkey  and 
Bidgaria — the  three  latter  countries  be- 
ing, in  fact,  the  vassal  allies  of  Germany, 
executing  her  will  and  cooperating  in  her 
plans  for  a  Pan-German  empire  of  Mid- 
dle Ein-ope  with  an  Asiatic  annex  in 
Syria,  Mesopotamia  and  the  remoter  east. 

Italy  maintained  her  neutrality  until 
May  191.').  In  the  interval  the  country 
was  disturbed  by  continual  agitation.  A 
strong  and  popular  war  party  came  into 
existence.  It  was  provoked  by  the  fact 
that  Italj'  in  earlier  wars  had  been  de- 
prived of  territory  in  the  Trentino,  in  the 
region  of  the  Isonzo  ri\'er,  Trieste  and 
Istria.  This  territory,  in  which  a  popu- 
lation of  Italian  birth  or  ancestry  prepon- 
derated, was  known  as  Italia  Irredenta, 
or  Italy  unredeemed,  and  there  was  loud 
clamor  for  its  recovery. 
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Austria-Hungary,  altho  for  years  an 
ally,  was  not  loved.  In  the  days  of  her 
victory  over  Italy,  when  the  former  Ital- 
ian provinces  were  seized,  she  had  delim- 
ited a  boundary  which  gave  her  possession 
of  all  the  advantageous  heights  and  im- 
portant passes  thru  the  Alps.  Thus  she 
had  been  a  menacing  neighbor,  and  the 
alliance,  from  Italy's  side,  had  been  con- 
summated largely  in  order  to  safeguard 
the  possibility  of  another  attack  and  in- 
vasion. 

The  demand  for  war  became  so  insis- 
tent in  Italy  that  the  government  was 
forced  to  yield.  No  doubt  existed  that 
Italy  went  to  war  on  the  motion  of  her 
people  rather  than  at  the  behest  of  her 
king,  or  of  her  military  leaders.  On  IMaj' 
22,  191.5,  she  declared  war  on  Austria. 
Her  declaration  of  war  on  German}'  did 
not  come  until  more  than  a  year  later, 
August  27,  1916. 

Italy's  plan  of  campaign  was  to  hold 
the  mountain  frontier  along  the  Trentino 
region  and  the  Carnic  Alps,  and  to  make 
her  offensive  against  the  Isonzo  river 
front  of  the  enemy,  with  Goritz  and 
Trieste  as  her  chief  objectives. 

She  had  vast  difficulties  to  overcome. 
The  work  of  the  Italian  engineers  in  mak- 
ing possible  a  warfare  largely  conducted 
in  snow  clad  and  cloud  capped  mountains 
is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  great  struggle. 

The  Isonzo  river  front  presented  great 
obstacles  to  successful  campaigning.    The 
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Edith    Cavell,    whose    execution    by    the    Germans 
shocked  the  world. 


Austrians  held  the  commanding  positions 
and  were  strongly  fortified.  They  had 
to  divert  strength  from  the  Russian  front 
in  order  io  meet  the  new  assault,  but  they 
were  able  to  maintain  a  defense  that  de- 
manded supreme  efforts  on  tlie  part  of 
Italy. 

The  cam])aign  went  slowly.  Italian 
forces  reached  Austrian  soil  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Isonzo,  and  nibbled  at  the 
edges  of  the  Carso  plateau,  over  which 
lay  the  road  to  Trieste.  A  small  advance 
was  made  into  the  Trentino,  but  was  soon 
halted. 

Then  Austria  summoned  its  strength 
for  a  counter  offensive.  A  great  effort 
was  jjlanned  to  destroy  the  Italian  armies, 
and  end  the  menace  that  was  interfering 
with  the  o])('rations  against  Russia.  The 
i\ustrian  offensive  in  tlu-  Trentino  was  u 
well  conceived  plan  to  reach  the  Italian 
])laiiis  and  cut  tlie  rail  communications 
witli  the  Ison/o  front,  thus  compelling  a 


Latin  retirement  from  the  positions  that 
threatened  Goritz  and  Trieste.  It  began 
on  May  16,  1916,  and  was  checked  by 
June  3.  In  that  short  space,  however, 
tlie  Austrians  pushed  through  the  moun- 
tains, captured  the  Arsiero  region  and 
reached  the  edge  of  the  Italian  plains. 
The}'  were  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
their  objective  when  the  Latins  brought 
them  to  a  halt,  and  began  a  counter  offen- 
sive that  gradually  reconquered  all  the 
lost  territory.  The  Italians  were  aided  in 
bringing  this  serious  menace  to  a  sharp 
conclusion  by  the  sudden  drive  of  General 
Brussiloff  into  Bukowina  and  Galieia. 
Austrian  troops  had  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Trentino  front  to  meet  the  new  Rus- 
sian advance. 

There  followed  a  period  of  more  or  less 
desultory  fighting,  and  then  Italy 
launched  another  great  drive  on  the  Ison- 
zo front.  It  began  in  early  August, 
1916.  The  Goritz  bridgehead  and  the 
Carso  plateau  were  the  objectives. 

The  attack  came  as  a  surprise  to  the 
Austrians,  who  had  their  hands  pretty 
well  occupied  with  keeping  the  Russians 
out  of  Lemberg.  It  opened  on  August 
6,  the  Latin  guns  concentrating  their  fire 
on  Sabatino,  San  ]\Iichele  and  the  bridge 
across  the  Isonzo  that  was  protected  by 
these  mountain  positions.  On  August  8, 
in  a  great  charge  they  stormed  and 
crossed  the  bridge,  took  the  mountain  for- 
tifications and  reached  Goritz.  The  city 
fell  the  following  day,  while  the  Italians 
drove  forward  routing  the  Carso  posi- 
tions of  the  enemy. 

A<;ross  the  Carso  plateau,  south  of  Go- 
ritz, lies  the  road  to  Trieste.  On  August 
11,  the  advance  continued  along  a  twelve- 
mile  front.  The  whole  Doberdo  plateau 
was  ()ecii])ied,  and  further  gains  made  on 
the  Carso.  0|)paechia.sella  was  taken  the 
next  day.  The  advanced  line  of  the  Latin 
army  reached  positions  within  thirteen 
miles  of  Trieste.  The  offensive  rested 
with  this  for  a  few  weeks,  to  be  resumed 
in  Se]itember,  when  more  ground  was 
gained  on  the  Carso  plateau. 
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In  October  and  November  the  fighting 
shifted  to  the  Trentino  and  other  sectors 
of  the  Itahan  front,  but  the  wedge  had 
been  driven  far  in  toward  Trieste,  and  the 
Itahans  were  well  placed  for  further  suc- 
cessful operations. 

They  resumed  their  attacks  in  May, 
1917,  after  a  winter  and  spring  that  was 
marked  by  no  significant  events  on  either 
side.  Under  the  leadership  of  General 
Cadorna  they  made  amazing  progress, 
sweeping  over  the  Bainsizza  plateau, 
northeast  of  Goritz,  and  taking  practical- 
ly the  whole  of  the  Carso  plateau. 

Trieste  and  Laibach  were  both  men- 
aced by  these  victories.  Austrian  collapse 
seemed  a  not  improbable  residt  of  the 
great  defeats  suffered  by  the  Hapsburg 
armies. 

Then  came  a  sudden  reversal  of  affairs. 
Victory  had  thrown  Cadorna  off  his 
guard.  On  the  northern  end  of  bis  Isonzo 
front  enemy  agents  had  been  surreptiti- 
ously corruptinganddemoralizinghis  troops. 

Like  lightning  from  a  sky  unclouded 
the  bolt  fell  in  the  region  of  Caporetto. 
The  enemy  struck  with  large  forces  and 
important  elements  of  the  Italian  second 
army,  instead  of  resisting,  threw  down 
their  arms  and  allowed  the  foe  to  advance 
unhindered. 

This  disaster  threatened  to  overwhelm 
the  Italian  forces,  whose  greater  numbers 
and  most  eff^ective  troops  were  on  the  east- 
ern front,  holding  the  two  plateaus  and 
the  intervening  valley  beyond  the  Isonzo. 
The  enemy  was  on  their  flank  and  headed 
with  little  to  check  him  toward  the  main 
lines  of  communication  upon  which  the 
Italian  armies  were  absolutely  dependent 
for  safe  retreat. 

The  situation  developed  into  a  race  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  the  Italians  for 
Udine,  the  main  railroad  center.  The 
Italians  won  in  sufficient  numbers  to  save 
a  large  part  of  their  great  force.  But  a 
tragic  part  was  lost.  The  enemy  cut  off 
and  captured  some  250,000  prisoners  and 
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hero  of  the  British  naval  attack  on  Zeebrugge. 


enormous  numbers  of  guns  and  quantities 
of  ammunition.  Cadorna, fell  back  fight- 
ing delaying  actions  until  he  had  crossed 
the  Piave.  Here  he  made  his  stand  until 
he  was  disposed  of  and  succeeded  by  Gen- 
eral Diaz. 

Then  followed  a  long  siege  and  a  stub- 
born defense.  The  allies  sent  aid  to  Italy. 
British  and  French  troops  left  the  west- 
ern front,  and  later  some  American  units 
joined  them,  and  took  up  positions  in  the 
Italian  line. 

For  a  long  time  the  situation  was  peri- 
lous. At  places  the  Austrians  crossed  the 
Piave.  They  attempted  to  drive  down 
from  the  Asiago  plateau,  and  repeat  their 
earlier  success.  German  aid  was  freely 
extended  to  them.  They  had  indeed  been 
helped  by  the  Germans  in  the  origmal 
drive  that  compelled  Italy's  retreat. 

But  repeated  offensives  failed  to  shake 
the  Italian  line,  and   in  the  summer  of 
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German  dead  in  their  front  line  trenches.  It  may 
be  horrible  and  all  that  but  it  was  the  only  way  of 
defeating  the  Kaiser. 

1918  Italj'  comiterefl.  She  cleaned  the 
western  bank  of  the  Piave  of  all  hostile 
forces  and  regained  important  positions 
on  the  northern  mountain  front.  Then 
she  halted. 

The  great  climax  came  late  in  October 
and  early  in  November  of  1918,  when, 
with  the  (Germans  in  full  retreat  on  the 
western  front,  Italy  struck  again.  The 
Austrian  lines  broke;  demoralization 
spread  thru  the  ranks;  the  armies  fled  be- 
fore the  |)ursuing  allied  forces,  and  thus 
routed  their  commander  was  forced  to 
throw  up  his  hands  and  ask  for  an  armis- 
tice. 

It  was  granted.  Its  drastic  terms  were 
equivalent  to  a  complete  surrender.  Italy 
occuj)ie(l  the  Treiitino,  the  Isonzo  region, 
Trieste,  Istria  and  the  Dalmatian  coast. 

In  the  debacle  that  followed  for  the 
dual  monarchy  the  emperor  abdicated,  and 
the  patchwork  empire  of  central  Europe 
broke      up     into     several     parts,     each 


claiming  the  right  of  independence  and 
self-government.  The  Germans  and 
JNIagyars  parted  company;  the  Czecho- 
slovaks and  the  Jugo-Slavs  estabhshed 
republics. 

When  the  full  story  of  the  war  is  writ- 
ten there  will  be  no  more  brilliant  chapter 
in  it  than  that  which  tells  of  how  Serbia, 
in  its  early  months,  routed  the  Austrian 
forces  and  drove  them  from  her  soil. 
With  the  Belgians,  the  Serbs  have  earned 
title  to  be  considered  among  the  bravest 
of  peoples. 

Belgrade  was  under  bombardment  by 
August  1,  and  in  the  third  week  in  Aug- 
ust an  Austrian  army  that  had  crossed  the 
Drina  was  routed  at  the  Jedar,  and  driven 
back  to  its  own  territor}\  Then  the  tables 
were  turned.  Serbians  and  INIontenegrins 
swarmed  into  Bosnia,  and  approached 
Serajevo.  This  continued  through  Seji- 
tember.  With  the  coming  of  October,  the 
Austrians  regained  the  initiative.  Their 
army  had  been  re-enforced.  They  had 
some  German  aid.  Crossing  the  Drina 
again  they  moved  forward  until  they  had 
reached  the  Oriental  railroad,  running 
from  Belgrade  to  Constantinople,  through 
Nish  and  Sofia.  Belgrade  was  caught  on 
flank  and  rear,  and  the  garrison  had  to 
evacuate  it  and  retreat. 

The  Austrians  reached  Valievo.  They 
were  on  the  high  road  to  conquest.  Then 
happened  one  of  the  most  dramatic  events 
in  the  whole  war — an  event  never  to  be 
forgotten.  On  December  9,  1914,  with 
the  shattered  forces  of  the  Serbians  giv- 
ing way  before  the  enemy,  there  rode 
upon  the  field  the  erect  and  venerable 
figure  of  King  Peter.  The  white  haired 
monarch  rallid  his  discouraged  troops,  and 
leading  them  in  person,  swept  forward 
against  the  enemy.  Tiie  astonished  Aus- 
trians were  beaten,  routed,  driven  back 
from  Valievo,  from  Belgrade  —  back 
across  Drina  and  Save  and  Danube,  until 
the  soil  of  Serbia  was  free  from  the  foot 
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of  her  foe.  It  was  a  scene  belonging  to 
the  warfare  of  centuries  gone — a  scene 
we  are  not  hkely  to  see  repeated  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Serbia  renuiincd  free  until  the  Great 
Mackensen  drive  began  in  October,  1915. 

Von  Mackensen  had  displayed  his 
military  talents  in  the  campaign  against 
Russia.  He  was  fresh  from  the  scenes  of 
victory.  With  an  army  of  400,000  men 
he  hurled  himself  against  the  Serbs.  The 
Austrian  force  that  had  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted to  overrun  the  little  country  of 
peasant  heroes  Avas  greatly  strengthened 
by  German  trooj^s,  and  the  leadership  of 
Germany's  most  brilliant  strategist  gave 
the  new  campaign  an  element  of  danger 
far  exceeding  the  earlier  effort. 

The  Serbs  fought  courageously,  but 
they  were  outnumbered  and  outgunned. 
JNIoreover  by  the  middle  of  the  month  they 
were  treacherously  struck  on  the  flank  by 
Bulgaria,  who  entered  the  war  as  a  Teu- 
ton ally.  King  Constantine  of  Greece 
made  a  scrap  of  paper  of  his  treaty 
pledging  aid  to  Serbia,  and,  although  the 
allies  landed  forces  at  Saloniki,  they  were 
unable  to  advance  with  sufficient  strength 
and  rapidity  to  afford  the  Serbians  aid. 

Belgrade  fell  on  October  10.  By  Oc- 
tober 28  the  Bulgars  and  Teutons  had 
effected  a  junction  in  northeastern  Ser- 


British  outposts  ever  on  watch  for  enemy  attacks. 
This  photograph  shows  an  alert  outpost  in  the  Ypres 
Salient, 


The  British  Advance  in  the  West.   Trenches  captured 
from  the  Germans  during  the  great  British  offensive  in 
the  West. 


bia.  Nish  was  captured  on  November  7, 
and  the  Bidgars  sweeping  west  reached 
Monastir  by  November  19.  A  month 
later  the  Anglo-French  forces,  that  had 
attempted  to  push  up  the  Vardar  valley, 
fell  back  to  Saloniki.  The  conquest  of 
Serbia  was  complete. 

But  a  large  part  of  the  Serbian  army 
had  escajjed  in  one  of  the  most  terrible 
retreats  of  history,  across  the  snowy 
mountains  of  Albania.  That  army,  reor- 
ganized, was  now  back  on  Serbian  soil, 
fighting  with  a  magnificent  courage  for 
the  redemption  of  its  fatherland.  IMona- 
stir,  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bulgars 
in  November,  191.5,  was  once  again  in  pos- 
session of  the  Serbs  in  November,  1916. 

Serbia  remained,  except  for  a  narrow 
fringe  in  the  Monastir  region,  a  con- 
quered land  until  the  late  summer  of  1918. 
Then  began  an  attack  by  the  allied 
armies,  in  which  the  Serbs  played  a  mag- 
nificent part,  that  routed  the  Bulgar 
troops,  left  to  hold  the  Macedonian  front, 
and  brought  the  surrender  of  Bulgaria. 
A  few  weeks  later  the  Serbs  were  back  at 
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Belgrade,  and  when  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria signed  armistice  terms,  they  had 
crossed  the  Danube  and  stood  on  Austrian 
soil. 

Roumania's  participation  in  the  war 
was  a  tragic  disajjpointment  to  herself 
and  to  her  allies.  She  hesitated  a  long 
time  under  pressure  from  both  sides,  and 
finally  reached  decision  in  August  1916 
to  join  the  entente  countries  against  the 
central  empires.     Once  the  decision  was 


Russia,  but  Russia  was  in  the  hands  of 
traitors  and  German  agents,  and  the  help 
she  sent  was  wholly  inadequate.  Von 
jNIackensen  threatened  Bucharest  from 
the  east,  and  A^on  Falkenhayn  attacked 
the  Roumanian  armies  in  Transylvania. 
Between  two  fires  the  little  country  was 
helpless.  Its  intrepid  forces  that  had 
crossed  the  Carpathians  began  a  retreat 
before  Von  Falkenhayn.  They  fought 
courageously  every  step  of  the  road,  and 


Duke  of  Coniiaiiyht,  accompanied  Ijy   General   Currie  and  other  Canadian  officers,  inspecting  Canadian 

soldiers. 


reached  she  acted  with  more  precipitation 
than  wisdom.  On  August  27  she  began 
an  invasion  of  Transylvania,  throwing 
her  armies  across  the  Carpathians  and 
making  swift  advances. 

Then  the  redoubtable  Von  Mackensen 
was  sent  to  subdue  her.  He  struck  her 
in  the  (lank,  using  Bulgaria  as  a  l)ase  and 
driving  north  into  the  I)obrudja,  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea.  She  tried 
to  hold  him.    A  distress  call  was  sent  to 


gave  ground  only  when  defense  was  no 
longer  possible.  November  was  a  month 
of  rei)eated  disasters,  and  on  December 
G  the  enemy  entered  the  ca])ital. 

Russian  aid  then  screened  the  shattered 
Roumanian  armv  while  it  retired  beyond 
the  Sercth,  and  for  months  thereafter, 
until  the  revolution  ended  liussian  re- 
sistance, tlie  Slav  forces  held  the  Danube- 
Sereth  front  against  the  foe. 

When   Russia  entered   the  jieace  con- 
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ference  of  Brest  Litovsk  and  thru  its  bol- 
shevik agents  made  terms  with  the  enemy, 
Roiimania  was  forced  to  follow  in  a  like 
humiliating  surrender.  The  Brest 
Litovsk  treaty  was  signed  on  INIarch  2, 
1918,  and  the  armistice  of  Bucharest  on 


IMarch  4.  Harsh  terms  were  imposed 
upon  Roumania  by  the  enemy.  The 
little  country  could  only  pray  that  allied 
victory  in  the  west  front  would  bring  her 
deliverance. 

The  little  nations  of  Europe  were  not 
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the  only  ones  affected  by  the  war.  The 
people  of  Armenia  and  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia felt  its  tragic  pressure  under  the 
campaigns  of  the  Turks. 

Turkey,  as  an  ally  of  the  central  em- 
pires, served  the  important  end  to  them 
of  keeping  the  Dardanelles  and  Constan- 
tinople out  of  the  hands  of  Russia  and 
the  allies,  and  thus  preserving  the  bridge 
from  Europe  to  Asia  over  which  Ger- 
many planned  to  construct  her  great 
Hamburg  to  Bagdad  highway. 

Great  Britain  was  vitally  interested  in 
this  phase  of  the  struggle.  Her  posses- 
sions in  India  and  her  suzerainty  in 
Egypt  were  menaced  by  the  Prussian  am- 
bition, and  by  the  vassal  aid  that  Turkey 
was  giving  to  Berlin.  Hence,  early  in 
the  war,  she  made  two  efforts  to  check 
the  Turk  and  his  German  master. 

One  of  these  was  the  Gallipoli  cam- 
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Madam    Poincaire,   wife   of  the   President  of   France. 


Photograph  of  M.  Raymond  Poincaire  elected 
president  of  the  French  Republic,  January  17,  1913. 
His  term  of  office  is  seven  years. 


paign,  in  which  France  joined  her.  It 
was  a  daring  but  disastrous  adventure.  It 
had  for  its  object  originally  the  forcing 
of  the  Dardanelles  by  a  naval  attack. 
The  British  and  French  warships  pene- 
trated the  Narrows  for  some  miles,  but 
under  the  fire  from  the  shore  batteries, 
and  facing  the  subtle  perils  of  mines  and 
submarines,  they  were  compelled  to  de- 
sist after  several  great  vessels — including 
the  Bouvet,  the  Ocean  and  the  Irresistible 
- — had  been  sunk. 

Then  it  was  decided  to  land  troops  on 
the  Gallipoli  peninsula,  constituting  the 
northern  side  of  the  straits.  The  plan 
was  to  take  the  shore  batteries,  occupy  the 
peninsula,  menace  Constantinople  from 
the  land,  and,  with  the  straits  freed  from 
enemy  control,  to  enter  the  Black  Sea 
with  the  navy.     Had  the  plan  succeeded 
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Left    to    right.    Marshal     Joseph   Joffre,   one   of   the 
French    Commissioners;   Ambassador   Jules   Jusserand. 

Turkey  would  have  been  utterly  crushed. 
On  April  21,  1915,  troops  were  landed 
under  heavy  fire  at  various  points  on  the 
peninsula.  British  and  French  troops 
cooperated.  A  large  element  of  the  Brit- 
ish force  was  composed  of  Australians 
and  New  Zealanders,  whose  magnificent 


fighting  qualities  and  great  daring  earned 
for  them  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
These  troops — known  as  the  Anzacs — oc- 
cujjied  positions  near  Suvla  bay. 

The  Turks  had  been  allowed  time  to 
occupy  and  fortify  the  penmsula,  and 
they  made  a  stubborn  resistance.  There 
are  no  better  fighters  when  they  are  well 
ofiicered  than  the  soldiers  of  the  Sultan, 
and  they  were  organized  and  under  the 
command  of  Germans  in  many  instances. 
^Nlonth  after  month  was  marked  by  a  bit- 
ter and  costly  conflict.  Allied  gains  were 
slow. 

Early  in  August  1915  the  British  had 
a  great  opportunity  to  win  a  decisive  vic- 
tory. In  the  Suvla  bay  region,  where  the 
peninsula  is  narrower  than  at  some  other 
points,  the  Turk  had  been  defeated  and 
was  in  retreat.  Had  the  retreat  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  an  instant  renewal  of  attack, 
the  British  might  have  cut  across  the 
peninsula,  isolating  the  Turks  on  its 
western  end  from  their  base.     But  there 


The   destruction    of    Louvam. 


A   view   of  the   famous  Cathedral    cf    St.    Pierre    known    the    world    over   for 
its  famous  chimes. 
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was  some  failure  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mand, and  the  opportunity  was  lost.  The 
Turks  were  given  time  to  rally  and  obtain 
re-enforcements.  As  a  result  of  this  fail- 
ure General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  was  re- 
called, and  Major  General  Munro  sent 
to  succeed  him. 

But  the  change  in  command  did  not 
greatly  help  the  situation.  In  December 
1915  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  British  were  withdrawn 
from  the  Suvla  bay  region.  The  follow- 
ing January  the  remainder  of  the  allied 
forces  bade  farewell  to  the  peninsula, 
leaving  behind  many  a  wooden  cross  to 
mark  the  graves  of  heroes  who  had  died 
in  vain. 

Concurrently  with  the  Gallipoli  cam- 
paign the  British  had  begun  a  campaign 
in  Mesopotamia  and  had  been  compelled 
to  defend  their  Egyptian  front. 

The  Mesopotamian  campaign  opened 
in  November  1914,  when  Basra  was 
seized  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  British  were  impelled  by  the 
need  of  preventing  Germany  securing 
access  to  the  Gulf,  where  the  establish- 
ment of  a  naval  base  would  have  been  a 
direct  threat  to  India.  Thej'^  were  also 
intent  upon  blocking  Germany's  road 
thru  Bagdad  to  Persia.  Already  German 
agents  were  busy  in  Persia  instigating 
revolt. 

By  seizing  Basra  a  base  was  obtained 
from  which  Great  Britain  could  control 
the  Arab  tribes,  whom  Turkey,  as  Berlin's 
agent,  was  attempting  to  enlist  in  a  "holy 
war."  Operations  went  slowly  at  first, 
but  successfully.  In  November  1915  the 
British  had  occupied  Kut-el-Amara  on 
the  Tigris,  about  half  way  north  to  Bag- 
dad, and  General  Townshend  was  nearing 
the  ancient  city  of  the  caliphs. 

Then  came  a  serious  reverse.  Within 
eighteen  miles  of  Bagdad  the  British  were 
routed  by  the  Turks,  and  forced  to  re- 
treat. They  fell  back  to  Kut,  and  there 
stood.      The    Turks    besieged    the    city. 


A  Zeppelin  over  Paris.  A  Zeppelin  sighted  over 
Paris  boulevards.  It  can  be  plainly  seen  in  this 
picture. 

General  Aylmer  and  Sir  Percy  Lake  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  city  with  re-enforce- 
ments and  raise  the  siege,  but  failed  before 
the  powerful  Sannayat  position.  On 
April  29,  1916,  after  117  days.  General 
Townshend  surrendered  to  the  Turks. 
His  garrison  had  been  starved  into  sub- 
mission. 
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Heavy  (_am  Supposed  to  Have  Been  the  Type  to  Shell    Paris,  a  Distance  of 


Mile 


It  was  a  humiliating  termination  to  the 
first  stage  of  a  promising  campaign.  But 
the  British  are  not  easily  daunted.  In  the 
following  December,  with  a  new  army 
under  the  command  of  General  INIaude, 
they  resumed  the  campaign.  On  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1917,  they  re-entered  Kut.  The 
Turks  were  badly  demoralized,  and  the 


Copper  bands  on  the  gigantic  shell  used  in  the 
bombarding  of  Paris.  This  section  was  found  in  a 
street  of  Paris  after  a  shell  struck  nearby. 


advance  against  them  was  continued  with- 
out interval.  On  INIarch  11  he  entered 
Bagdad.  From  that  time  on  the  Turk 
was  always  in  retreat.  Expeditionary 
forces  drove  many  miles  north  bej'ond 
Bagdad,  and  northwest  along  the  Eu- 
phrates toward  Aleppo. 

In  the  meantime  General  Allenby  was 
conducting  his  Palestine  campaign.  The 
Turks  had  been  routed  on  the  Egyptian 
front,  and  the  British  had  crossed  the  des- 
ert of  Sinai,  and  entered  the  Holy  Land 
on  its  southern  border. 

On  March  27  they  met  the  main  forces 
of  the  eneni}^  near  Gaza  and  defeated 
them  with  heavy  losses.  For  some  months 
thereafter  progress  was  slow.  Roads  had 
to  be  constructed  and  communications 
maintained  across  the  desert  with  the  base 
in  Egypt.  All  the  fresh  water  for  the 
British  army  was  brought  across  the  des- 
ert in  conduits. 

In  the  autumn  of  1917,  however,  Gen- 
eral Allenby  got  his  movement  under 
wa}'.  Beersheba  was  taken  on  October 
31.  Gaza  and  Jaffa,  the  latter  the  INIedi- 
terranean  port  of  Jerusalem,  fell  in 
November.  As  Christmas  drew  near  tht 
world  awaited  with  expectancy  news  that 
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the  Holy  City  itself  had  returned  to 
Christian  occupation  and  control.  It  was 
thought  General  Allenby  might  time  its 
capture  for  Christmas  day,  but  being 
more  of  a  soldier  than  a  sentimentalist,  he 
took  it  at  the  first  opportunity  and  en- 
tered it  on  foot,  in  modest  recognition  of 
its  sacred  character,  on  December  11. 

The  fall  of  Jerusalem  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  for  Turkey  in  Syria. 
During  1918  General  Allenby  continued 
his  northward  progress,  slowly  overcom- 
ing natural  obstacles  and  enemy  opposi- 
tion. Aleppo,  the  gateway  to  Asia  Minor, 
was  his  goal.  Once  at  this  important 
junction  point,  where  the  railroad 
branches  to  go  east  toward  Bagdad  and 
south  toward  Mecca,  he  knew  the  whole 
of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  would  be  in 
Christian  hands. 

Early  in  October  his  long  journey 
ended.  He  reached  Aleppo,  and  the 
Turkish  armies  still  left  in  northern  Meso- 
potamia were  cut  off  from  Constantinople. 
On  the  last  day  of  October  Turkey  sm*- 
rendered.  Thus  the  Armenians  and 
Syrians  were  freed  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  but  not  before  un- 
told thousands  of  them  had  suffered  hor- 
rors that  cannot  be  named,  and  multitudes 
had  perished  from  starvation  and  abuse. 

In  the  indictment  of  Germany  must  be 
charged  not  onh^  the  atrocities  she  per- 
petrated on  the  people  of  Belgium  and 
I^ ranee,  but  the  brutal  massacres  in  Ar- 
menia, carried  out  by  her  vassal  ally 
without  a  word  of  protest  or  a  restraining 
finger  from  Berlin. 

The  part  that  Greece  played  in  the  war 
was  not  understood  by  many  people. 
There  were  those  who  charged  the  allied 
nations  with  treating  Greece  as  Germany 
had  treated  Belgium.    Here  are  the  facts: 


A  diagram  of  the  mammoth  shell,  probably  the  one 
used  in  the  immense  gun  located  in  St.  Gobain  woods 
which  bombarded  Paris  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles. 
The  destruction  caused  by  these  gigantic  shells  was 
very  great,  and  the  Parisians  were  continually  in  a 
state  of  terror  until  the  Allies  made  a  concentrated 
attack  and  drove  the  German  forces  beyond  the  Paris 
range. 


Germany  violated  a  treaty  to  enter  Bel- 
giimi. 

The  allies  entered  Greece  to  keep  a 
treaty. 

Germany  entered  Belgium  by  violence. 

The  allies  entered  Greece  by  invitation 
of  the  constitutional  government,  of 
which  Venizelos  was  then  premier. 
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Germany  killed  Belgians  and  burned 
their  towns. 

The  allies  respected  tiie  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Greeks. 

Germany  bled  Belgium  white  with 
taxation. 

The  allies  kept  Greece  alive  with  loans. 

Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia  were 
the  three  powers  that  gave  Greece  its  in- 
dependence and  placed  the  father  of  Con- 
stantine  on  the  throne.  They  were  obli- 
gated by  treaty  to  preserve  the  dynasty 
and  the  constitutional  government  of 
Greece.  The  treaty  further  provided 
that  they  might  land  troops  on  Greek  soil 
by  common  agreement  among  themselves 
in  order  to  fulfill  their  treaty  obligations. 

When  Constantine  refused  to  recognize 
the  vote  of  the  people  that  returned  the 
Venizelist  government  after  its  forced 
resignation  he  over-threw  constitutional 
government.  This  fact  justified  the  pres- 
ence of  the  allies  in  Greece,  aside  from 
their  invitation,  and  aside  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  there  to  fulfill  for  Greece 
her  treaty  pledge  to  Serbia,  which  Con- 
stantine refused  to  keep. 

When  Constantine  fled  from  Greece  he 
knew  that  evidence  of  his  base  treachery 
had  been  discovered.  He  was  the  con- 
scious tool  of  Germany.  His  plea  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  neutral  was  a  dis- 
honest plea.     He  was  never  neutral. 


Capt.  George  Guynemer,  the  leading  French  avia- 
tor, and  Lieut.  Vosse,  (in  oval),  a  leading  German 
aviator,  meet  death  at  almost  the  same  time. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  war  the  Greeks, 
freed  from  the  incubus  of  a  Berlin-con- 
trolled monarch,  joined  with  the  Serbs, 
Italians,  French  and  British  in  driving 
the  Bulgar  from  the  soil  of  Macedonia. 
The  spirit  of  Greece  was  always  with  the 
allies. 


p^s- 


^r^Z-^'ti^,^ 


French  Troops  Going  Over  the  Top  and  Entering  the  Enemy's  Wire  Entanglements. 
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BRITISH   MACHINES  CHASING  THE  GERMAN  SCARLET  SCOUTS. 

Our  (isrlitino:  planes  have  intercepted  and  caused  to  turn  tail  a  sciuadron  of  CJerman   Scarlet  Scouts. 
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The  War  On  The  Sea 


CHAPTER    IX 

BRITISH  FLEET  MASTER  OF  SEAS  —  GERMAN  SEA  RAIDS  STOPPED  — 
U.  S.  AUGMENTS  BRITISH  SEA  FORCES  —  BATTLE  OFF  JUTLAND 
—  U-BOAT  WARFARE  —  LUSITANIA  SUNK. 


In  no  war  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  has  the  sea  played  a  part  so  im- 
portant as  in  this  war. 

Consider  a  moment  the  position  of  the 
central  empires,  and  then  the  position  of 
the  allied  nations. 

There  was  no  fighting  front  of  decisive 
significance  that  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  could  not  reach  by  land,  and 
there  was  none,  except  the  Mesopotamia!! 
and  Sj'^rian  fronts,  more  than  500  miles 
from  Berlin. 

The  central  powers  and  their  vassal  al- 
lies had  land  communication.  The  trans- 
port of  troops  and  materials  could  be  done 
wholly  by  rail,  and  without  risk  of  attack 
by  the  enemy,  or  of  any  enemy  interfer- 
ence. 

For  example  in  shifting  her  armies 
back  and  forth  between  the  French  and 
Russian  fronts  Germany  ran  no  danger 
of  loss  thru  hostile  efforts.  She  could 
move  men  and  guns  to  the  Macedonian 
and  Mesopotamia!!  fronts  without  coi!sid- 
ering  the  possibility  that  her  enemies 
would  block  their  road  of  travel  or  de- 
stroy then!  en  route. 

But  Great  Britain  could  not  reach  any 
front  without  crossii!g  seas  or  channels. 
Every  man  she  se!!t  to  war,  every  ton  of 
food  and  munitions,  had  to  be  protected 
against  submariiie  attack.  In  order  to 
keep  contact  with  her  Russian  ally  Gi-eat 
Britain  had  to  travel  thousands  of  miles 
around  the  North  Cape  of  Scandinavia, 


to  Archangel.  To  reach  the  Macedonian 
froi!t  she  had  to  travel  the  length  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  the  seven  seas — the 
Mediterranean.  If  the  Mediterranean 
had  been  created  for  the  express  purpose 
of  inaking  things  easy  for  the  U-boats, 
its  configuration  could  not  have  been  iiii- 
proved  upon.  l!!  order  to  reach  the  Meso- 
potamian  front  Great  Britain  had  to  risk 
these  same  waters,  and  coi!tinue  thru  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf — a  distance 
of  9,000  miles. 

Half  a  i!iillioi!  soldiers  came  3,000  miles 
across  the  Atlantic  to  fight  with  their 
British  comrades,  ai!d  were  kept  contin- 
ually supplied  by  ti-ansport  between  Cai!- 
ada  ai!d  the  front  for  foiu-  years.  Half 
a  millioi!  came  round  Good  Hope  or  thru 
the  Suez  from  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
laiid,  and  were  in  like  manner  provided. 

France  sent  troops  to  the  east  and  risked 
tile  perils  of  the  sea.  Italy,  washed  by  the 
^Nlediterraneai!,  was  dependent  upon  sea 
transport  for  food  and  coal  and  almost 
every  other  essential. 

And  all  these  countries  relied  upon 
America  as  a  source  of  supply,  and  upon 
the  Atlantic  as  a  line  of  commimication 
with  the  food,  aiid  munitions  and  raw  ma- 
terials of  the  American  market. 

Finallj%  when  the  great  crisis  of  the  war 
developed,  and  the  life  aiid  death  struggle 
on  the  plains  of  Picardy  and  the  banks  of 
the  IMarne  was  being  watched  breathlessly 
by  the  world,  the  whole  issue  depended 
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upon  whether  America  could  get  1,500,- 
000  men  across  the  sea  in  time. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  sea 
constituted  one  of  the  liiggest  problems 
the  allies  had  to  face.  They  had  to  make 
tlie  sea  safe  for  ti-ansport  and  serviceable 
as  a  line  of  communication.  If  they  failed 
in  this  the  war  was  lost. 

As  obviously  the  sea  presented  to  Ger- 
many her  greatest  opjiortunitj^  It  was 
the   most   vulnerable    point    at   whicli   to 


the  great  ocean  highways  with  power  and 
promptitude. 

It  happened  tiuit  tlie  British  fleet  was 
mobilized  for  maneuvers  when  the  war 
cloud  gathered  in  Europe.  Instead  of 
demobilizing  it  slipped  quietly  up  to  a 
rendezvous  in  northern  waters,  and 
awaited  developments.  Thus  it  was  ready 
the  instant  war  was  declared  to  meet  and 
tight  the  enenij'. 

The  enemy,  who  probably  entertained 


rnf^f't 


French   soldiers   moving  up   to   the  front.     This   British  official  photograph  shows  a  detachment  of  stocky  French 

poilus  marching  up  to  the  front  lines  to  meet  the  Huns. 


strike  her  enemies. 

Hence  the  struggle  for  the  sea  became, 
in  many  respects,  the  supreme  struggle 
of  the  war. 

In  this  struggle  Great  Britain  played 
the  part  that  saved  the  world  from  a 
triumph  of  Prussianism.  Weak  as  she 
was  numerically  and  in  material  equip- 
ment for  land  warfare  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  on  sea  she  was  mighty,  and  she 
moved  to  the  defense  of  civilization  and 


hopes  of  a  swift  descent  upon  the  shores 
of  Great  Britain  and  a  sweejiing  cam- 
paign by  fast  cruisers  against  enemy  com- 
merce, modified  his  plans.  He  did  not 
dare  to  challenge  the  British  fleet  to  do 
battle. 

Several  enemy  cruisers  were  at  large 
when  the  war  began,  notably  the  Emden. 
These  engaged  in  raiding  tactics.     They 
sank  many  thousands  of  tons   of  allied, 
shipping,  ignoring  wholly  the  requirement 
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of  international  law  that  their  prizes 
should  be  taken  into  port  to  have  their 
status  determined  by  a  prize  court. 

However  the  commanders  of  these 
raiders  were  humane.  They  made  pro- 
vision for  the  safety  of  passengers  and 
crew,  and  this  consideration  entitled  them 
to  the  respect  which  even  the  allies  felt 
for  their  daring  and  courage.  Had  Ger- 
many confined  herself  to  such  operations 
as  the  Emden  conducted  she  would  not 


countered  a  British  squadron  of  lighter 
armament  in  the  Pacific,  off  Coronel  on 
the  coast  of  Chile.  Rear-admiral  Crad- 
dock  was  in  command  of  the  British 
squadron.  He  was  maneuvered  into  an 
unfortunate  position.  After  a  courage- 
ous fight  against  odds  in  which  he  went 
down  with  his  flagship,  the  Good  Hope, 
the  rest  of  his  squadron,  excepting  the 
JVIonmouth,  managed  to  disengage  itself. 
The  Monmouth  followed  the  Good  Hope 


Shell  fii.h.  iMi;  weriiiaii  ^uii  kills  many  in  I'aris  nuriery.  One  of  the  shells  lireil  liy  the  big  German  gun 
in  the  forest  of  St.  Gobans,  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles  from  Paris,  fell  in  a  nursery  and  created  the 
awful  havoc  shown   above. 


have  sunk  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the 
level  of  national  degradation  that  now 
marks  her. 

But  the  raiders  were  pursued  and  cap- 
tured one  after  another.  An  Australian 
cruiser,  the  Sydney,  ran  down  the  Emden 
off  Cocos  Island  in  the  Indian  ocean  on 
November  9,  1914. 

Prior  to  this,  however,  a  German 
squadron,  under  Admiral  von  Spec,  en- 


to  the  bottom. 

This  was  the  first  important  naval  en- 
counter in  the  war,  and  it  naturally  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  Germany  and  her 
friends,  of  whom,  at  this  time,  she  had 
not  a  few  in  America  and  thruout  the 
world.  The  von  Sjiee  victory  was  a  blow 
at  the  supremacy  of  Britain  on  the  sea. 

A  month  later,  on  December  8,  1914, 
von  Spec  was  cruising  north  on  the  oppo- 
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site  side  of  the  continent.  He  was  look- 
ing for  victims  in  the  region  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands — British  islands  oflf  the  coast 
of  Patagonia. 

Concealed  in  one  of  the  deep  harbors 
of  the  Falkland  group  lay  a  British 
cruiser  squadron  under  the  command  of 
Vice-admiral  Sturdee.  It  was  waiting 
for  the  Germans,  and  as  they  steamed 
northward  past  the  islands,  it  suddenly 
sallied    out    and    attacked.      Before    the 


\>u  allied  commerce  was  left  to  the  U-boat. 

The  story  of  tiie  U-boat's  depredations 
is  too  long  to  tell  in  detail.  The  history 
of  the  war,  exhaustively  related,  will  need 
a  large  volume  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
U-boat. 

It  became,  at  the  climax  of  its  destruc- 
tiveness,  the  most  serious  peril  the  allies 
had  to  face,  and,  in  the  end,  it  was  the 
utter  undoing  of  Germany. 


^1^^^^^   ^l^^^^^^^^^i  ^l^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l 

^^^^^^^fKB3t^^^S^BS^^T^^^^'(^'^  '"^  -     ,  .       .                 ^M^H|^^^HH^^|^^^Hy 

French  warriors  on  horseback.  General  Joffre  had  kept  these  and  nearly  all  his  other  mounted  men  from 
within  rifle  range  of  the  Germans.  These  men,  who  were  photographed  while  reconnoitering  in  Somme 
region,  were  as  fine  cavalry  as  the  world  ever  saw.  In  their  two  years  of  service  back  of  the  trenches  they 
had  time  to  master  the  technique  of  their  kind  of  warfare. 


enemy  fully  realized  what  was  happening 
he  had  lost  his  flagship,  the  Scharnhorst, 
and  the  battle  cruisers  Gneisenau,  Leip- 
zig and  Nurnberg. 

That  incident  just  about  finished  the 
surface  efforts  of  the  German  navy. 
Such  activities  as  were  later  engaged  in 
by  German  battleships  took  place  in 
waters  immediately  adjacent  to  Germany 
or  Great  Britain.     The  waging  of  war 


The  U-boats  had  enjoyed  several  nota- 
ble successes  in  the  opening  months  of 
the  war.  A  number  of  British  war  ships 
had  been  sunk,  and  there  was  no  little  un- 
easiness lest  Germany  should  be  able  to 
nibble  down  the  strength  of  Britain's 
navy  ship  by  ship. 

On  September  5,  the  light  cruiser  Path- 
finder was  sunk  by  the  U-2  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  on  Septem- 
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ber  22  the  U-boats  had  a  fiehl  day.  They 
caught  the  armoured  cruiser  Aboukir  in 
the  North  Sea  just  after  she  had  parted 
from  her  sister  ships  the  Hogue  and  the 
Cressy.  The  Aboukir  was  seen  to  be  in 
distress  by  the  other  cruisers,  and  they 
went  to  her  aid.  This  was  exactly  what 
the  enemy  had  hoped  would  happen.  As 
they  neared  the  sinking  ship  each  of  them 
received  in  her  hull  a  torpedo  from  the 
Iilding  submarine.  All  three  cruisers 
went  down  with  the  loss  of  1,400  lives. 
The  cruisers  were  old  and  almost  obsolete. 
The  loss  of  life  was  the  most  serious  phase 
of  the  incident.  Germany  was  jubilant. 
She  saw  the  destruction  of  the  British 
fleet  by  "attrition".  The  U-boat  com- 
mander responsible  for  the  coup — Otto 
Weddigen — was  decorated  and  became  a 
national  hero. 

.  But  the  British  had  learned  a  lesson. 
Instructions  were  given  that  in  case  of  a 
ship  being  torpedoed  other  ships  must  not 
go  to  the  rescue,  but  must  take  every  pre- 
caution to  ensure  their  own  safety.  Fur- 
thermore plans  were  considered  and 
agreed  uj)on  for  protecting  the  navy  from 
the  war  of  attrition  without  in  any 
measure  lessening  its  efficacj'^  as  a  menace 
and  a  blockading  force  against  the  enemy. 

Losses  to  battle  ships  in  North  Sea  and 
Atlantic  waters  became  rare  events.  The 
enemy's  successes  were  largely  confined  to 
the  Mediterranean,  where  the  problems  of 
defense  were  exceedingly  difficult,  and  the 
treachery  of  the  King  of  Greece  made 
murder  easy  for  the  U-boat. 

Germany  soon  realized  that  she  had  a 
long  and  probably  disappointing  task 
ahead  of  her  in  an  effort  to  pick  off  the 
great  British  fleet  one  ship  at  a  time.  Her 
naval  experts  began  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion more  definitelj^  to  the  destruction  of 
allied  commerce.  This  was  wise  policy. 
To  attack  the  allied  lines  of  communica- 
tion and  cut  off  the  armies  in  France,  ]\Ia- 
cedonia,  Egyj)t  and  INIesopotamia  from 
their  sources  of  food  supply  and  muni- 
tions meant  to  compel  the  capitulation  of 
the  allied  countries. 


Marshal  Petain,  the  Defender  of  Verdun. 

Germany  had  scattered  mines  in  the 
waters  adjacent  to  the  British  Isles.  Ger- 
man ships  carrying  neutral  flags  had  en- 
gaged in  this  nuu-derous  work.  It  was  a 
clear  violation  of  international  law.  No 
nation  had  the  right  to  make  the  common 
highways  of  the  sea  unsafe  for  neutral 
shipping  and  noncombatant  merchant 
vessels  of  the  enemj'  by  the  indiscriminate 
placing  of  mines. 
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As  a  consequence  of  this  action  Great 
Britain  in  November  1914  announced 
that  a  safe  channel  for  neutral  shipping 
A\'()iil(l  be  maintained  in  the  North  Sea 
for  all  ships  entering  and  leaving  it  by 
the  Straits  of  Dover.  That  meant  Brit- 
ish ships  would  sweep  up  enemy  mines 
and  guarantee  safety  in  the  swept  and 
guarded  waters.  Ships  taking  the  north- 
ern passage  did  so  at  their  own  peril. 


safety  of  crew  and  passengers.  Neutral 
ships  were  told  that  they  ran  danger  in 
entering  the  zone,  as  a  result  of  "incidents 
inevital)le  in  sea  warfare." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Germany's 
great  U-boat  campaign  to  starve  pjugland 
into  submission.  Predictions  were  made 
in  Germany  that  England  would  be  com- 
pelled to  yield  in  a  comparatively  short 
time. 


Kemmel   Hill    Defore   the   Germans   Attacked.     This  was  the  French  commander's  post  on  Mount  Kemmel 
battle  of  April  24,  when  the  Germans  stormed  and  captured  part  of  the  hill. 


Von  Tirpitz  characterized  this  action  of 
Great  Britain  as  the  closing  of  the  North 
Sea  to  neutrals,  and  hinted  at  reprisals. 
The  reprisals  came  in  the  announcement 
of  the  German  government  on  February 
4,  1915,  that  the  waters  surrounding 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  a  war 
region,  and  that  every  enemy  merchant 
ship  found  in  these  waters  on  and  after 
February  18  would  be  destroyed,  without 
guarantee  of  warning  or  provision  for  the 


Further  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
long  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  over  her  attempt  to 
make  piracy  and  murder  legitimate  on 
the  high  seas.  The  declaration  of  U-boat 
warfare  was  followed  almost  at  once  by 
President  Wilson's  note  warning  Ger- 
many that  America  would  hold  her  to 
"strict  accountability"  for  offenses  against 
the  law  of  nations  and  humanitj^ 

To  continue  the  story  of  the  U-boat 
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war  in  detail  would  be  merely  to  relate 
sinking  after  sinking,  crime  after  crime 
against  the  innocent  and  the  helpless. 
From  tlie  torpedoing  of  merchant  ships 
without  warning  the  Germans  passed  to 
the  diabolical  practise  of  shelling  open 
life-boats  with  women  and  children  in 
them. 

No  brutality  was  too  terrible,  and  the 
brutal  deeds  were  met  with  rejoicing  and 
approval  by  the  German  people.  To  this 
hour  no  voice  has  been  raised  in  Germany 


"Whoever  cannot  prevail  upon  himself 
to  approve  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania — whoever 
cannot  conquer  his  sense  of  the  gigantic 
cruelty  to  unnumbered  perl'ectlj^  innocent 
victims,  and  give  himself  up  to  honest  de- 
light at  this  victorious  exploit  of  German 
defensive  power — him  we  judge  to  be  no 
true  German." 

It  was  such  utterances  as  these  thai 
later  arose  to  refute  the  arguments  of  men 
who  tried  to  draw  distinction  between  the 


Real  dogs  of  war  on  duty  in  the  trenches.     People   often  talked  of  the  "dogs  of  war"  but  the  dogs  they 
thought  of  then  were  far  different  from  these  real  dogs  in  the  trenches. 


to  condemn  the  massacres  of  the  seas,  or 
to  regret  such  offenses  as  the  torpedoing 
of  the  Lusitania  and  the  Sussex. 

When  the  Lusitania  was  sunk,  with  a 
loss  of  1,1.54  lives,  a  medal  was  struck  in 
Germany  to  commemorate  the  occasion, 
and  Pastor  J),  liaumgarten,  a  prominent 
(ierman  clergyman,  in  the  course  of  an 
address  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt,  de- 
clared : 


German  rulers  and  the  German  people. 

After  the  sinking  of  tlie  Lusitania  more 
notes  were  exchanged  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  and  America  began 
a  long  season  of  waiting  for  an  "overt" 
act  on  tlie  part  of  the  enemy — an  act  of 
o])en  and  deliberate  hostility. 

In  August  the  AVhite  Star  steamer 
Arabic  was  sunk,  struck  by  a  torpedo 
without    warmng    of    any    kind.      There 
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were  424  persons  on  board  of  whom  26 
were  Americans.  Wliile  the  lives  of  all 
v^ere  endangered  only  30  were  lost,  of 
whom  two  were  Americans. 

After  some  argnment  Count  von  Bern- 
storff,  on  behalf  of  his  government,  dis- 
avowed the  sinkuig  of  the  Arabic,  and 
assured  President  Wilson  that  a  recur- 
rence of  like  incidents  was  considei'ed  "out 
of  the  question." 

On  February  9,  1916,  Germany  sent 
her  last  note  on  the  Lusitania  affair,  in 
which  she  declared  she  was  willing  to  pay 
a  full  indenuiity  for  the  lives  of  American 
victiuLS — as  tho  that  were  possible — and 
repeated  the  pledge  that  "unarmed  mer- 
chantmen shall  not  be  sunk  without  warn- 
ing and  unless  the  safety  of  the  passen- 
gers and  crew  can  be  assured." 

And  a  little  less  than  a  month  later 
came  the  sinking  of  the  Sussex,  with  a 
loss  of  some  80  lives.  The  Sussex  was  a 
channel  steamer  carrying  passengers  from 
Folkstone  to  Dieppe.  She  had  25  Amer- 
icans on  board,  some  of  whom  were  in- 
jured. The  U-boat  attacked  without  any 
warning  and  made  no  effort  to  save  the 
victims  of  its  torpedo. 

Germany  attempted  to  evade  the  Sus- 
sex issue.  She  suggested  a  mine  might 
have  caused  the  disaster;  she  raised  the 
point  that  the  Sussex  was  armed,  or  that 
she  was  a  mine-layer  or  a  warship  of  some 
sort.  These  assertions  and  allegations 
were  all  disjjroved. 

President  Wilson  on  April  26  sent  Ger- 
many a  note  that  practically  informed 
her  she  had  been  caught  in  repeated  lies 
and  deceit,  and  concluded  with  the  omi- 
nous declaration : 

"If  the  Imperial  German  Government 
should  not  now  proclaim  and  make  effec- 
tive renunciation  of  its  present  methods 
of  submarine  warfare  against  passenger 
and  cargo  ships,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment can  have  no  other  choice  than  to 
break  off  completely  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  German  government." 


This  shows  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  fragments 
of  shell  found   in   a   street  of   Paris. 


To  this  Germany  replied  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  tlie  German  naval  forces 
had  received  the  following  orders : 

"In  accordance  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  visit  and  search  and  destruction 
of  merchant  vessels  recognized  by  inter- 
national law,  such  vessels,  both  within  and 
without  the  area  declared  as  a  naval  war 
zone,  shall  not  be  sunk  without  warning 
and  without  saving  human  lives,  unless 
these  vessels  attempt  to  escape  or  offer 
resistance." 

At  the  same  time  Germany  suggested 
that  now  the  United  States  shoidd  exer- 
cise her  influence  to  make  the  British  gov- 
ernment observe  the  ruler  ^f  international 
law,  and  added  that  if  the  British  govern- 
ment did  not  follow  the  "laws  of  human- 
ity" the  German  government  would  feel 
it  was  facing  a  new  situation  in  which  it 
must  reserve  to  itself  "complete  liberty 
of  decision." 
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Catiiouriaged  Big  Gun.  Mounted  on  a  specially 
constructed  railroad  carriage,  this  big  French  400 
m/m.  gun  was  ready  to  bang  away  at  the  German 
forces  making  the  drive  on  the  Somme  front.  It  was 
exceedingly  well  camouflaged  to  prevent  detection 
by  Boche  aerial   forces. 

The  British  navj'  had  not  occasioned 
the  loss  of  a  single  neutral  or  non-coni- 
i)atant  life.  Even  in  battle  with  German 
warships  it  had  uniformly  done  everything 
in  its  power  to  rescue  enemy  sailois.  It 
had  bombed  no  open  ports  and  sunk  no 
merchantmen.  It  had  most  scrupulously 
ob,served  tlie  rules  of  visit  and  search,  and 
the  enemy  had  been  given  his  day  in  the 
prize  court.  Its  offense  was  the  effective 
blockade  of  Germany  at  a  point  remote 
from  the  German  coast  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  H-boats. 

The  impudence  of  the  German  reply, 
however,  lay  in  making  the  fulfillment  of 
her  pledges  to  the  United  States  depend 
upon  the  conduct  of  a  third  party  who  had 


no  place  in  the  controversy. 

jNIatters  drifted  along  under  this  ar- 
rangement until  the  beginning  of  1917, 
and  then,  as  elsewhere  narrated,  the  crisis 
came  and  the  rupture  in  diplomatic  rela- 
tions as  a  residt  of  Germanj^'s  proclama- 
tion of  unrestricted  U-boat  warfare. 

That  proclamation  was  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  serious  chapter  for  the  allies. 
The  rate  of  destruction  went  up  at  once. 
In  March,  April,  May  and  June  of  1917 
ships  were  simk  in  such  numbers  that  it 
looked  as  if  the  enemy's  intentions  might 
be  realized,  and  the  surrender  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  forced  by  starvation. 

The  United  States,  entering  the  war  on 
Good  Friday,  brought  the  help  of  her 
genius  and  industry  to  the  problem.  De- 
vices were  invented  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  submarines  and  for  destroy- 
ing them.  The  depth  bomb  began  to 
prove  of  great  value.  When  the  arming 
of  merchantmen  failed  to  lessen  the  sink- 
ing of  ships  materially,  the  convoy  system 
was  adopted.  It  proved  the  most  effec- 
tive method  of  rendering  the  U-boat 
harmless. 

Gradually  the  U-boat  was  mastered. 
Allied  ship-building  efforts  gained  upon 
the  ship-destroying  efforts  of  the  foe. 
America  transported  •2,000,000  soldiers  to 
France  with  practically  no  losses.  By 
the  summer  of  1918  the  earlier  alarm  that 
the  central  empires  might  win  the  war 
with  the  .submarine  was  dissipated.  In- 
stead it  was  felt  that  the  submarine  could 
do  nothing  more  than  delay  the  issue. 

During  the  period  of  the  submarine 
war  the  British  navy  had  two  clashes  with 
the  enemy  on  the  high  seas.  Vice-Ad- 
miral  Beatty,  in  command  of  a  British 
patrollijig  squadron,  encountered  a  Ger- 
man raiding  scjuadron  in  the  North  Sea 
on  .lanuary  2i,  lOl.").  Tiiere  was  a  .sharj) 
little  fight,  in  which  the  enemy  battle 
cruiser  Blucher  was  sunk,  and  two  other 
of  his  big  ships  badly  damaged.  The 
British  cruisers  Lion  and  Tiger  suffered, 
but  were  able  to  make  port  under  their 
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own  steam. 

The  biggest  naval  battle  of  the  war  oc- 
curred off  the  coast  of  Denmark  on  May 
31,  191G. 

Vice-Admiral  Beatty,  commanding  the 
battle  cruiser  squadron,  discovered  the 
enemy's  high  sea  fleet  steaming  north  and 
west  in  the  region  of  Jutland.  It  was  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  weather  was 
hazy,  but  Beatty  at  once  closed  in  and 
gave  fight.  It  was  his  purjjose  to  eugage 
and  hold  the  foe  until  the  British  dread- 
naught  fleet  could   arrive   on   the   scene. 

The  battle  raged  mightily  until  dark- 
ness set  in,  and  the  enemy,  realizing  his 
peril,  succeeded  in  slipping  away  in  night 
and  fog  and  reaching  his  own  sheltered 
waters  behind  Helgoland. 

The  British  lost  three  battle  cruisers — 
the  Queen  INIary,  Indefatigable  and  In- 
vincible; three  armored  cruisers — the  De- 
fense, Warrior  and  Black  Prince,  and 
eight  destroyers.  The  enemy  admitted  at 
the  time  the  loss  of  one  battleship,  the 
Pommern,  one  battle  cruiser,  the  Lutzow, 
four  cruisers  and  five  destroyers. 

When  the  war  ended  it  developed  that 
his  losses  had  been  far  heavier  than  he 
had  admitted  or  than  the  British  had 
claimed,  and  that  from  INIay  31.  191G, 
until  the  hour  of  final  defeat  official  Ger- 
many knew  that  its  fleet  could  never  again 
run  the  risk  of  meeting  the  British. 

In  British  naval  history,  however,  no 
incidents  will  live  longer  or  redound  more 
loudly  to  the  praise  of  Britain  than  the 
intrepid  raids  on  the  submarine  bases  of 
Zeebrugge  and  Ostend,  on  the  Belgian 
coast.  The  former  took  place  on  the 
night  of  April  22-23,  1918.  Vice  Admiral 
Sir  Roger  Keyes  directed  the  daring  ex- 
pedition that  undertook  to  destroy  the 
fortified  mole  of  Zeebrugge  and  block 
the  channel  by  which  access  was  had 
to  the  canal.  Six  obsolete  British  cruisers 
took  part  in  the  enterprise — the  Brilliant, 
Iphigenia,  Sirius.  Intrepid,  Thetis  and 
Vindictive.     The  last  named  won  great 


French    Submersible   Torpedo-boat   Signalling 
Fleet  at  Biserta. 


glory.  She  landed  storming  parties  on 
the  mole  while  being  hammered  with  shells 
from  the  enemy  shore  batteries.  A  noble 
wreck  she  managed  to  reach  port.  A  few 
weeks  later  she  ventured  forth  again,  and 
allowed  herself  to  be  sunk  at  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor  of  Ostend. 

In  all  the  history  of  the  world  there  has 
been  no  more  wonderful  spectacle,  nor 
anj'  surrender  more  utterly  humiliating, 
than  that  which  ended  the  long  struggle 
upon  and  beneath  the  seas. 

When  in  late  November  1918,  the 
pride  of  the  German  navy,  great  dread- 
naughts,  battle  cruisers,  armored  cruisers 
and  destroyers,  steamed  sullenly  across 
the  North  Sea  and  gave  themselves  up  to 
the  waiting  fleet  of  Britain  with  its  allied 
squadrons  of  American  and  French  war- 
ships, there  ended  tlie  dream  of  Wilhelm 
Hohenzollern,  the  dream  of  a  vast  world 
empire,  mighty  on  land  and  sea. 


America's  Long  Patience 


CHAPTER    X 

AMERICA  NEUTRAL  BELGIUM  STARVING  GERMAN  PLOTS  

LUSITANIA   SUNK  —  EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  —  RELATIONS  WITH 
AUSTRIA  BROKEN  —  AMERICA'S  ULTIMATUM. 

America  was  slow  to  discover  that  she  practically  and  with  little  delay.  All  over 
lived  in  the  world  rather  than  in  the  west-  the  country  funds  were  raised  for  the  re- 
ern  hemisphere  alone,  and  that  she  was     lief  of  Belgium,  whose  people  had  been 


neighbor  to  Europe  as  well  as  to  Mexico. 

When  the  war  began  in  Europe  the 
American  people  looked  upon  it  as  a 
strange  and  tragic  madness  of  monarchs 
and  subject  nations,  with  which  they  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  could  have  nothing  to 
do,  except  as  intermediary  in  an  effort  to 
make  peace. 

INIillions  of  Americans  were  shocked 
and  outraged  by  the  ruthless  treatment 
of  Belgium  when  Germany  hurled  herself 
across  the  little  country's  frontier  in  a 
frantic  effort  to  get  at  the  throat  of 
France. 

Some  Americans  wanted  the  United 
States  to  protest  and  even  to  threaten  a 
declaration  of  war  if  Germany  persisted 
in  her  violation  of  Belgium's  rights  and 
liberty. 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  American 
government,  however,  and  it  is  probable 
the  govermiient  faithfully  reflected  the 
sentiment  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  at 
that  time.  There  was  very  general  sym- 
pathy for  Belgium,  and  wide-spread  in- 
dignation against  Germany,  but  the  old 
tradition  that  America  had  no  lot  or  part 
in  the  politics  and  quarrels  of  Europe 
obtained  thruout  the  land,  and  few  would 
have  been  willing  to  go  beyond  sympathy 
and  indignation. 

America's  sympathy  was  shown  most 


reduced  to  misery  and  starvation  in  a 
brief  space  of  time  by  the  cruelty  of  the  foe. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  the 
proper  administration  of  American  boun- 
ty depended  upon  direct  American  super- 
vision, an  American  Commission  for  the 
Relief  of  Belgium  was  named,  with  Her- 
bert Clark  Hoover,  an  Iowa  mining 
engineer,  as  chairman.  Mr.  Hoover 
proved  a  wonder  fid  organizer,  a  man  of 
generous  heart  and  great  executive  abil- 
ity. Under  his  leadership  millions  of  dol- 
lars were  raised  for  the  help  of  King  Al- 
bert's oppressed  people,  and  under  his 
personal  direction  the  money  was  dis- 
bursed for  their  salvation.  For  two  years 
he  labored  incessantly,  handicapped  by 
the  frequent  refusal  of  the  German  ad- 
ministrators of  Belgium  to  cooperate  or 
in  any  way  to  facilitate  his  work. 

The  ministry  for  Belgium  was  Amer- 
ica's main  means  of  contact  with  the  war 
zone  during  1914-15-16.  There  were 
other  contacts,  but  they  were  all  of  the 
same  sort — relief  work  for  the  suffering 
of  Serbia,  Syria,  and  Armenia,  or  ambu- 
lance driving  and  Red  Cross  service  in 
France. 

Officiall}'  America  was  neutral.  The 
President  issued  declarations  of  neutral- 
ity as  each  new  belligerent  appeared  in 
Europe.  Immediately  following  the  first 
outbreak  of  war,  in  August  1914,  he  ap- 
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pealed  to  the  American  people  to  main- 
tain a  strict  neutrality  in  word  and  act. 

The  American  people  made  a  loyal  ef- 
fort to  acquiesce  in  the  President's 
request,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  succeeded  admirably;  but  the  Amer- 
ican of  German  birth  or  descent  proved 
in  many  instances  an  exception  to  the  loy- 
alty of  the  majority. 

The  United  States  did  not  realize  at 
first   that   its  citizens   of  German  blood 


ment,  the  pride  and  even  the  fear  of 
German- Americans.  Secret  organizations 
were  formed;  oaths  of  loyalty  to  the 
kaiser  were  taken;  reservists  were  drilled. 

Agents  were  hired  to  go  into  American 
industries  and  provoke  and  persuade  the 
Avorkers  to  strike.  These  efforts  were 
directed  chiefly  to  the  demoralization  of 
the  mimition  factories,  or  other  concerns 
producing  goods  that  were  of  value  to 
the  enemies  of  Germany. 


ilLiii^u    .'\u\ain.ju^    iJulillni    a    JjailaKU    I'lre. 


were  being  made  the  objects  of  continued 
incitement  by  German  agents  in  Amer- 
ica; but  tliis  was  true.  Had  tiicy  been 
left  to  themselves  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  any  serious  trouble  would  have  devel- 
oped. But  men  on  the  pay-roll  of  the 
German  Ambassador,  Count  Bcrnstorff, 
and  in  the  employ  of  Dr.  Dumba,  the 
Austro- Hungarian  i\ml»assador,  main- 
tained a  ceaseless  propaganda  thru  chan- 
nels and  agencies  of  varied  kinds  by 
which  they  played  upon  the  racial  senti- 


At  the  same  time  agents  lobbied  in 
Congress,  while  subsidized  or  misguided 
newspapers  thruout  the  countrj'  sup- 
ported their  efforts  to  obtain  an  embargo 
on  the  export  of  munitions,  and  even  on 
the  export  of  foodstuffs. 

The  propaganda  of  the  Bernstorff- 
Dumba  organization  attempted  to  make 
the  American  people  believe  it  was  unjust 
and,  indeed,  unlawful  to  sell  guns  and 
shells  and  food  to  the  enemies  of  Germanv 
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Premier  Orlando  directed  Italy's  War  Committee. 

when  Germany  was  unable  to  buy  them. 
This  was,  of  course,  ridiculous.  The 
manufacturers  and  producers  of  the 
United  States  had  a  right  to  sell  to  any- 
body who  could  reach  their  market  and 
pay  their  price.  It  was  not  their  fault 
that  Germany  could  not  come  to  New 
York  or  Boston  or  New  Orleans  and 
trade.  The  obstacle  in  the  way  was  not 
American  prejudice  so  much  as  the  Brit- 
ish fleet — and  that  was  an  obstacle  that 
Germany  would  have  had  to  remove  for 
herself. 

The  refusal  of  Congress  to  follow  the 
promptings  of  the  kaiser  tliru  Count 
Bernstorff  and  his  agents,  provoked  these 
gentlemen  to  more  desperate  effoi'ts. 

Explosions  became  frequent  in  muni- 
tion factories;  bridges  were  blown  up; 
trains  were  wrecked. 

But  all  of  these  things,  altho  vexing  the 
American  people,  did  not  greatly  stir 
I  hem.  Many  of  them  simply  refused  to 
believe    that    they    were    anything   more 


than  accidents,  or — at  worst — the  work 
of  irresponsible  fanatics. 

Then  came  a  day— May  1,  1915— when 
there  appeared  in  the  New  York  news- 
papers an  advertisement.    It  read  as  follows: 

NOTICE! 

TRAVELLERS  intending  to  embark  • 
on  the  Atlantic  voyage  are  reminded  that 
a  state  of  war  exists  between  Germany 
and  her  allies  and  Great  Britain  and  her 
allies;  that  the  zone  of  war  includes  the 
waters  adjacent  to  the  British  Isles;  that, 
in  accordance  with  formal  notice  given  by 
the  Imperial  German  Government,  ves- 
sels flying  the  flag  of  Great  Britain,  or 
of  any  of  her  allies,  are  liable  to  destruc- 
tion in  those  waters  and  that  travellers 
sailing  in  the  war  zone  on  ships  of  Great 
Britain  or  her  allies  do  so  at  their  own 
risk. 

IMPERIAL  GERMAN  EMBASSY 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  22,  1915. 

Not  many  people  saw  this  extraor- 
dinary advertisement,  in  which  a  foreign 
government  ignored  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  talked  directly  to 
the  American  people  in  threatening  words 
and  tone.  Those  who  did  see  it  paid 
little  attention  to  it. 

But  there  were  individuals  to  whom 
came  mj^sterious  warnings  to  avoid  sail- 
ing from  New  York  on  the  Lusitania, 
that  was  due  to  steam  out  of  the  harbor 
the  day  after  the  appearance  of  the  Ger- 
man Embassy's  menacing  notice.  Some 
of  them  heeded  these  warnings.  Others 
laughed  at  them.  The  idea  that  Germany 
would  sink  a  great  passenger  liner,  with 
American  citizens  on  board,  seemed 
absurd. 

It  was  true  that  German  submarines 
had  been  very  active  and  had  occasioned 
considerable  loss,  but,  aside  from  the  sink- 
ing of  several  allied  battleships — legiti- 
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mate  prey- — there  had  been  no  appal- 
lingly dramatic  happenings  such  as  were 
soon  to  come. 

In  February  the  German  government 
had  proclaimed  a  submarine  zone  around 
tlie  British  Isles,  and  announced  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  U-boat  blockade  of 
Great  Britain. 

President  Wilson  followed  the  enemy 
proclamation  with  a  note  addressed  to 
IBerlin,  pointing  out  the  perils  of  Ger- 
many's plan  of  blockade  and  its  threat  to 
the  freedom  and  security  of  neutrals. 
This  note  closed  with  an  emphatic  decla- 
ration that  if  Germany  violated  the  rights 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  high  seas, 
the  United  States  would  hold  her  to  a 
"strict  accountability." 

It  was  with  this  phrase  still  clearly  in 
mind  that  American  citizens  went  on 
board  the  Lusitania,  and  sailed  from  New 
York,  in  spite  of  insulting  advertisements 
and  mysterious  warnings. 

The  Lusitania  carried  in  her  hold  some 
small  arms  ammunition — rifle  cartridges. 
She  had  no  dangerous  cargo.  In  every  re- 
spect her  manifest  comphed  with  the  law. 
:She  was  a  British  passenger  liner.     She 
I  had  no  troops  on  board,  and  altho  on  the 
1  naval  reserve  list,  she  had  not  yet  been 
(Called  for  active  service. 

At  five  minutes  after  two  on  the  after- 
•noon  of  May  7,  1915,  the  Lusitania  was 
ishpping  along  rather  slowly  oft'  the  Old 
IHead  of  Kinsale,  Ireland.  Suddenly  the 
I  U-boat  39  appeared  at  her  side,  and  dis- 
charged two  torpedoes  into  the  utterly 
(helpless  vessel. 

No  warning  was  given,  no  opportunity 

ffor  the  escape  of  the  women  and  children, 

and  of  course  no  effort  was  made  to  visit 

and  search  her,   as  the   law  of  the  sea 

requires. 

The  great  liner  sank  quickly,  carrying 
to  their  death  1,154  persons,  many  of 
whom  were  women  and  children.  A  score 
of  little  babies  died  pitifully. 

Among  the  1,154  dead  were  102  Amer- 


Major  Baracca,  Italian  Ace. 


leans. 


The  news  of  this  tragic  happening 
shocked  and  horrified  the  world.  It 
stunned  Americans.  It  seemed  impossi- 
ble to  believe  it  true.  After  the  first  in- 
credulous amazement  there  came  a  sin-ge 
of  anger,  and  had  President  Wilson 
declared  war  on  Germany  the  day  after 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  he  would 
have  had  a  large  part  of  the  nation  with 
him  for  vengeance  on  the  cruel  and  cow- 
ardly foe. 

But  President  Wilson  did  not  declare 
war.  Instead  he  made  a  speech  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  which  he  said: — "There  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  man  being  too  proud  to 
fight;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  nation 
being  so  right  that  it  does  not  need  to 
convince  others  by  force  that  it  is  right." 

The  phrase  "too  jjroud  to  fight"  was 
the  most  imfortunate  the  President  had 
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ever  used.  Torn  from  its  context  it  was 
carried  around  the  world,  and  wherever 
it  was  repeated  there  came  hack  to  Amer- 
ica tlie  huighter  of  mockery  and  the  scorn 
of  men. 

President  Wilson  did  not  know  Ger- 
many then.  No  man  knew  her  as  all 
came  to  know  her  later.  Had  he  known 
her  he  would  never  have  used  the  second 
phrase,   about  a  nation   being  "so   riffht 


onstrate  the  righteousness  of  the  United 
States  to  the  German  intelligence.  He 
went  about  his  task  earnestly,  ably  and 
patiently.  He  wrote  two  notes  to  Ger- 
many, in  the  first  demanding  reparation, 
and,  in  the  second,  emphasizing  the  de- 
mand, and  insisting  that  Germany  must 
not  sink  ships  without  warning,  and  must 
not  turn  passengers  adrift  in  open  boats 
at  a  distance  remote  from  shore. 


that  it  does  not  need  to  convince  others         After    these    several    interchanges    of 


Italians    had    many    anti-aircraft   guns   mounted   on    tractors.      Italian    anti-craft    guns   and    light   artillery- 
pieces  were  mounted  and  hauled  into  position  by  tractors. 


by  force."  President  Wilson  learned 
that  there  is  only  one  way  to  convince  the 
Prussian  mind  of  anything,  and  that  is  by 
force.  You  might  be  as  right  as  God 
Himself,  and  it  would  make  no  impres- 
sion whatever  upon  the  type  of  mind  that 
burned  Louvain,  sank  the  Lusitaiiia, 
murdered  Nurse  Cavell  and  wantonly 
converted  Northern  France  into  a  wilder- 
ness of  death  and  desolation. 

President  Wilson   attempted  to  dem- 


notes,  on  September  1  Count  Bernstorff 
announced  that  Germany  would  sink  no 
more  passenger  liners  without  warning, 
and  would  otherwise  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions deemed  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  be  essential  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  international  law  and  neutral 
rights. 

Public  indignation  subsided  a  little.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  President's  concil- 
iatory plan  would  prove  effective. 
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There  were  other  provocations,  how- 
ever, that  disturhed  the  peace  of  mind  and 
good  temper  of  the  average  American 
citizen.  The  activities  of  certain  agents, 
whose  connections  had  heen  traced  back 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Austrian  embassy, 
made  many  people  feel  that  America  was 
much  too  tolerant  of  some  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  central  empires.  This 
impression  became  so  strong  that  the 
State  Dej)artment  at  Washington,  early 


made  small  difference  as  long  as  the 
shrewd,  uiiscru])u]ous  little  agent  of  the 
Hohenzollcrn  autocrat  was  still  free  to 
go  as  he  pleased  in  Washington. 
Dr.  Dimiba  had  never  been  more  than  a 
tool  for  Count  Bernstorff.  Dumba  was  a 
business  man  and  Bernstorfi'  an  aristo- 
crat, hence  Dumba  was  content  to  be  a 
valet  in  conspiracy  for  his  master,  the 
arch-conspirator. 

However   the  expulsion   of  Dumba— 


Italian    Bersaglieri    cycle    regiment    on    their    way    to  the   Austrian   frontier. 


in  September  191.5,  requested  the  Aus- 
trian government  to  recall  Dr.  Dumba. 
This  did  not  mean  severing  diplomatic 
relations,  but  merely  a  protest  against 
the  conduct  of  the  particular  individual 
then  acting  for  the  dual  monarchy  at 
Washington. 

The  Austrian  government  did  as  it  was 
requested,  and  Dumba  departed.  But  the 
departure  of  the  Hapsburg  ambassador 


for  such  it  was  in  all  but  technicality — • 
led  to  further  discoveries  and  disclosures. 
As  a  consequence  in  December  the  two 
German  agents  chiefly  responsible  for 
outrages  and  plots  in  America — Boy-Ed 
and  Yon  Papen — were  induced  to  follow 
the  former  Austrian  ambassador. 

It  was  on  September  1  that  Count 
Bernstorff  gave  the  sacred  word  of  Ger- 
many that  she  would  not  sink  another 
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passenger  ship  without  full  warning.  A 
little  less  than  six  months  later,  on  March 
25,  1916,  the  channel  jjacket  Sussex  was 
torpedoed  off  the  French  coast.  She  sank 
with  loss  of  life  among  crew  and  passen- 
gers. Several  Americans  were  on  hoard, 
but  happily  escaped  death.  The  Sussex 
was  wantonly  sunk.  No  warning  was 
given.  No  effort  was  made  to  save  life. 
It  was  another  instance  of  cold-blooded 
murder. 

America  was  on  the  verge  of  breaking 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany.  Tiie 
anger  of  the  people  was  intense.  "Strict 
accountability"  had  been  the  words  a  year 
before,  and  Germany  had  acted  as  tho 
they  meant  nothing  of  which  she  need  be 
afraid. 

President  Wilson  sent  another  note, 
and  made  a  speech  to  Congress  emphasiz- 
ing the  serious  and  perilous  nature  of  the 
situation.  In  his  note  he  told  Germany 
that  should  she  repeat  this  crime  diplo- 
matic relations  would  be  severed. 

In  a  few  weeks  Germany  answered 
with  new  promises  of  good  behavior,  and 
once  again  the  United  States  swallowed 
its  wrath  and  gave  the  Germans  a  chance. 

Thru  the  remainder  of  1916  Germany 
avoided  further  provocation.  President 
Wilson  was  re-elected  in  November  on  a 
platform  summed  up  in  the  phrase  "He 
kept  us  out  of  war."  America,  evidently, 
was  happy  to  be  kept  out  of  war  in  spite 
of  all  the  injiu'y  that  had  been  done  her, 
and  the  insults  that  had  been  heaped  upon 
her.  Her  anger  had  flamed  up  occasion- 
ally, but  there  was  no  steady  heat.  There 
was  certainly  no  heat  intense  enough  to 
repudiate  the  pacifist  slogan  of  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee. 

This  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  the  great  middle-west  and 
far  west  were  not  yet  aware  of  the  real 
perils  to  the  nation  involved  in  temporiz- 
ing with  a  power  like  Germany.  More- 
over the  offenses  committed  by  U-boats 
did  not  appeal  with  the  same  force  to 
them  as  to  the  people  of  the  eastern  and 
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sea-board  states.  They  were  inclined  to 
think  that  Americans  should  keep  off  the 
sea  when  the  sea  was  dangerous,  and  not 
risk  the  provocation  of  international  dis- 
pute and  war  merely  to  gratify  their  de- 
sire for  travel. 

Following  the  victorious  campaign  of 
the  President  on  his  peace  platform, 
there  came  a  rather  dramatic  opportunity 
to  act  for  a  moment  as  a  potential  peace- 
maker. 

Early  in  December  Berlin  proposed 
that  the  warring  countries  engage  in  an 
effort  to  negotiate  peace.  Germany  had 
just  completed  the  conquest  of  Roumania 
by  occupying  Bucharest  six  days  before. 
Russia  was  hors  de  combat.  The  hour 
seemed  opportune  to  the  Prussian  leaders. 

President  Wilson  also  thought  the 
hour  opportune  for  a  definite  effort  to 
end  the  Avar.  He  addressed  an  identical 
note   to    all   the   belligerents   requesting 
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them  to  make  a  clear  statement  of  the 
terms  upon  which  tliey  were  wiUing  to 
consider  peace.  He  based  this  request 
upon  the  ground  of  America's  interest  in 
the  restoration  of  peace.  He  argued  that 
the  prolongation  of  the  war  was  en(ian- 
gering  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

The  President's  note  was  not  favorably 
received  in  the  lands  opposed  to  the  cen- 
tral empires.  Nevertheless  they  i-eplied 
with  definite  statements  of  their  war  aims. 
From  all  of  tliem  came  a  declaration  that 
they  would  enter  into  no  discussion  of 
peace  with  Germany  initil  she  had  defined 
her  terms.  The  British  prime  minister 
insisted  that  there  could  be  no  peace  with- 
out assurance  of  reparation,  restoration 
and  security.  Finally  in  a  combined  re- 
ply, just  as  the  year  ended,  the  allies  em- 
phatically rejected  the  German  proposals 
for  a  conference,  and  reminded  the  world 
that  Germany  looked  upon  sacred  prom- 
ises as  "scraps  of  paper,"  and  ajij^roved 
the  principle  that  "necessity  knows  no 
law." 

However  opinions  may  diflPer  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  course  taken  by  President 
Wilson,  it  can  never  be  questioned  that  he 
exerted  himself  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
patience  and  tact  in  the  effort  to  keep 
America  neutral  and  peaceful,  and  to  en- 
courage a  spirit  of  conciliation  among 
the  belligerent  nations  over-seas. 

More  ardent  spirits  would  have  entered 
the  war  when  Belgium  was  invaded,  the 
Lusitania  sunk  or  the  Sussex  torpedoed — 
excuses  were  abundant.  But  President 
Wilson  was  not  seeking  excuses  to  fight; 
he  was  trying  to  avoid  fighting.  If 
America  had  to  fight  he  wanted  it  to  be 
the  result  of  a  situation  that  left  no  pos- 
sible alternative;  he  wanted  everj'  Amer- 
ican citizen,  no  matter  what  his  ancestry 
or  nativity,  to  feel  that  America  was  en- 
tering the  war  only  after  she  had  ex- 
hausted every  means  in  her  power  to  re- 
main neutral  and  because  national  safety 
and  self-respect  could  not  be  preserved 
in  any  other  way. 


This  photograph,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  made 
in  the  national  army  ramps,  shows  a  number  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  trenches  wearing  their  gas  masks,  fac- 
ing a  gas  attack  of  the  "enemy." 

When  his  attempt  failed  to  obtain  from 
the  belligerent  nations  an  agreement  to 
enter  upon  peace  negotiation — failed  be- 
cause of  Germany's  refusal  to  commit 
herself  to  any  definite  proposals — he 
realized  that  he  had  gone  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  go.  He  had  given  the  central 
empires  chance  after  chance,  and  they 
had  proved  shifty,  untrustworthy  and  in- 
different to  honorable  appeal.  Now., 
altho  the  proposal  for  negotiation  came 
from  them,  and,  at  his  request,  had  been 
met  by  the  allies  with  a  clear  forthsetting 
of  their  war  aims,  the  central  powers  de- 
clined to  go  on  record  as  to  their  basis  of 
bargaining.  President  Wilson  was  satis- 
fied at  last  that  if  Germany  gave  any  new 
provocation  to  the  United  States  there 
could  be  only  one  answer  to  it.  Reason, 
persuasion  and  appeal  were  no  longer  of 
any  avail.  Force — force  to  the  utmost^ 
was  the  only  way  left. 


AMERICA'S  LONG  PATIENCE 


The  United  States  Draws  The  Sword 


CHAPTER    XI 


GERMANY      RENP:WS     SUBMARINE     WARFARE  NO     HOPE     FOR 

FRIENDLY     RELATIONS    GERMAN-MEXICO     PLOTS    UNITED 

STATES  DECLARES  WAR  ON  GERMANY  —  GEN.  J'ERSIIING  ARRIVES 
IN     FRANCE  —  FIRST    UNITED    STATES    EXPEDITKJNARY     FORCES 

REACH     FRANCE  FRENCH     AND    AMERICANS    SHOW     CORDIAL 

RELATIONS. 


It  was  on  the  last  day  of  January  in 
the  year  1917  that  Germany  announced 
to  the  world  that  she  would  wage  war  on 
the  sea  with  unrestricted  frightfulness. 
Thus  she  repudiated  her  pledges  to  the 
United  States  and  intimated  that  she 
would  torpedo  without  warning  every 
ship  that  dared  to  sail  the  seas.  At  this 
time  she  had  lost  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
her  wonderful  militaiy  machine  and  be- 
lieved that  the  huge  fleet  of  submarines 
she  had  been  building  secretly  would  en- 
able her  to  starve  Britain  into  submission 
within  three  months.  She  argued  that 
she  could  afford  to  earn  the  hostility  of 
all  civilization  so  long  as  she  won  the  war. 

The  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  the  Teu- 
ton warlords  was  taken  up  quickly,  if 
reluctantly,  by  the  great  North  American 
republic.  On  February  26th,  President 
Wilson  went  before  Cougi-ess  and  asked 
that  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany 
be  severed.  He  knew,  then,  that  the  step 
he  was  taking  was  irretraceable  and  that 
only  a  miracle  could  keep  the  United 
States  from  being  involved  in  the  fearful 
European  struggle.  His  last  hope,  which 
was  that  the  United  States  would  be  able 
to  maintain  armed  neutrality,  soon  van- 
ished. Although  the  President  authorized 
the  arming  of  American  merchant  ships, 
the  desperate  German  government  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  its  threat  and  soon  a 
whole    series    of  attacks   on   the   trading 


one  of  the   champions  of  the  rights   of 
mankind." 

Congress  did  not  hesitate  as  to  its 
course.  The  revelation  that  the  German 
Foreign  Minister,  while  his  country  was 
at  peace  with  the  United  States,  had 
urged  the  German  Minister  in  Mexico  to 
arrange  for  a  Mexican  invasion  of  the 
United  States,  promising  to  Mexico  a 
slice  of  American  territory,  and  that  he 
also  had  souglit  to  improve  this  plan  by 
seeking  an  anti-American  alliance  be- 
tween Japan  and  Mexico,  aroused  the  ire 
of  the  whole  country,  and  made  the 
people  ready  to  plunge  into  the  Old 
World  struggle.  The  Senate  passed  the 
war  declaration  on  April  4  by  a  vote  of 
82  to  6  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  it  on  April  6  by  373  to  50.  At  the 
same  time  the  President  was  directed  to 
employ  the  entire  naval  and  military  re- 
sources of  the  country  to  bring  the 
struggle  to  a  successful  termination. 

President  Wilson  immediately  after 
signing  the  war  resolution  issued  a  proc- 
lamation concerning  the  conduct  and 
treatment  of  alien  enemies. 

All  of  these  momentous  acts  that  swept 
America  from  her  traditional  isolation 
into  the  maelstrom  of  European  strife 
took  place  amid  profound  emotion  on  the 
part  of  those  participating,  and  breathless 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Beyond  a  display  of  flags — flags  of  all 


ships  of  the  world,  involving  the  loss  of  the  nations  at  war  against  the  central  em 
American  property  and  of  American 
lives.  And  so  on  April  2nd,  the  Presi- 
dent went  before  Congress  again  and  re- 
quested that  a  state  of  war  with  Germany 
be  declared.  In  this  utterance  Mr.  Wil- 
son took  pains  to  say  that  "We  are  but 


pires — there  was  no  great  public  demon- 
stration. IVIillions  of  Americans  rejoiced 
that  the  bonds  of  neutrality  were  broken, 
that  the  obligation  to  silence  and  inactiv- 
ity was  removed,  and  that — before  it  was 
too  late — America  had  taken  her  place 
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beside  the  great  democracies  of  the  world 
for  the  final  fight  against  autocracy  and 
the  legions  of  opjjression. 

In  1776  America  had  raised  the  flag  of 
freedom  and  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion and  self-government.  She  had  been 
true  to  these  ideals  that  then  began  to 
revolutionize  the  world.  She  had  fought 
to  free  the  slave.  She  had  given  Cuba 
libertj\  She  had  redeemed  the  Phil- 
ippines from  the  bondage  of  Spain.  By 
all  that  she  had  held  precious,  by  all  that 
made  her  history  glorious  she  had  a  right 
to  stand  with  France  and  England  and 
Italy  and  little  Relgium  against  the  Hun. 
Her  duty  lay  upon  the  frontiers  of  free- 
dom, and  it  was  with  a  glad  pride,  count- 
ing well  the  cost,  that  America  un- 
sheathed her  sword,  and  sent  across  the 
seas  to  the  older  allies  a  message  of  cheer 
and  comradeship. 

Generally  speaking,  the  year  1916  had 
been  most  unfortimate  for  the  Germanic 
combination   from  a  military  standjKiint. 


Only  on  the  Roumanian  front  had  any 
consolation  been  offered  to  the  high  Ger- 
man command.  Russia,  although  she  ex- 
hausted herself  terribly  by  her  efforts, 
liad  carried  off  the  honors  on  the  east,  the 
Italians  had  had  a  good  year  on  the 
southwest  and  in  the  west  the  Verdun 
offensive  had  failed  and  the  British  and 
French  counter-offensive  at  the  Somme 
had  made  dangerous  headway.  Early  in 
1917,  therefore,  Germany  was  dreading 
events  on  all  fronts,  particularly  on  the 
east  and  the  west.  Her  agents  in  the 
east  were  reporting  that  a  revolution 
might  occiu'  in  Russia  but  the  hopes 
raised  b}'  her  secret  agents  in  other  quar- 
ters had  been  sadlj'  disappointed  and  she 
could  not  be  sure  that  the  downfall  of  the 
Czaristic  regime,  with  its  pro-German  ele- 
ment, would  be  a  helj)  to  Germany.  For 
that  reason  she  decided  to  order  a  retreat 
from  the  great  Arras-Soissons  salient,  to 
dodge  the  attacks  the  allies  were  prepar- 
ing and  to  depend  on  her  submarines  to 
gain  victory  at  sea  while  her  armies 
evaded  decisive  conflict  on  land. 

That  was  the  general  situation  in  the 
world  conflict  when  the  United  States  be- 
came a  belligerent  on  April  6,  1917. 
Three  days  later  the  British  forces  gained 
a  brilliant  success  at  Vimy  Ridge,  and 
they  and  the  French  scored  time  and 
again  during  the  remainder  of  the  1917 
fighting  season  but  they  had  not  sufficient 
strength  of  themselves  to  overwhelm  the 
enemy  and  the  United  States  was  in  no 
position  to  render  appreciable  help  except 
at  sea.  American  dreadnoughts  and  de- 
stroyers were  not  long  in  finding  their 
way  to  the  North  Sea  and  there,  and 
around  the  shores  of  Ireland,  they  did 
splendid  work  in  curbing  the  piratical 
underwater  craft  of  the  common  enemy. 
The  closest  possible  co-operation  pre- 
vailed between  the  British  and  American 
admirals,  and  together  tliey  baffled  the 
supreme  effort  of  the  enemy  to  accom- 
plish the  defeat  that  the  enemy's  armies 
had  failed  to  obtain. 

In  the  meantime  the  United  States  set 
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to  work  determinedly  to  improvise  an 
army  and  to  build  transports  in  the  hope 
of  aiding  the  allied  nations  to  gain  victory 
in  the  year  1918.  As  the  months  passed 
by  and  the  destruction  of  Russia's  mili- 
tary efficiency  by  the  revolution  became 
clear,  it  was  seen  that  the  United  States 
would  have  to  prepare  to  take  a  much 
larger  part  in  the  struggle  than  had  been 
anticipated.  Twenty-two  days  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  Congress  passed  con- 
scription or  the  law  providing  for  the 
selective  draft.  In  a  few  weeks,  the  regu- 
lar army,  by  volunteering,  was  brought 
up  to  a  strength  of  287,000  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  up  to  62.5,000.  On  June  5, 
ten  million  young  Americans  registered 
and  became  available,  when  required,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  national  cause.  Two 
weeks  later,  two  million  men,  by  drawing 
lots,  were  chosen  for  military  service. 
This  number  was  greatly  increased  in 
1918.  Among  those  enlisting  were  300,- 
000  colored  men,  manj'^  of  whom  won 
decorations  on  the  field  of  battle. 

By  the  end  of  June  General  Pershing, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  United  States  expeditionary 
forces,  and  the  first  contingent  of  Amer- 
ican troops  were  safe  on  the  soil  of 
France.  Training  camps  for  American 
troops  soon  were  established  midway  be- 
tween Paris  and  the  Swiss  frontier. 
Within  six  months  of  the  declaration  of 
war  it  became  known  that  American 
troops  were  fighting  in  the  trenches  on 
the  Nancy  front  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine-Marne  front.  A  few  weeks  later, 
in  November,  the  Germans,  in  their 
eagerness  to  gain  precise  information, 
made  an  elaborate  raid  on  the  American 
front  in  which  they  killed  three,  wounded 
eleven  and  captured  eleven  men  from  the 
United  States.  Germany  did  not  realize 
then  that  not  a  year  would  pass  before 
the  allies,  with  the  material  aid  of  a  huge 
American  army,  would  have  beaten  her 
to  her  knees. 

The  flag  of  America  had  been  on  the 
front  since  the  first  month  of  the  war — 


K 

A.  F.  Kerensky,  Russia's  youthful  Minister  of 
War,  formerly  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  nation's 
heroes. 

since  August  1914.  It  had  been  there  as 
a  promise  and  prediction  that  America 
would  follow  it.  The  story  of  where  that 
flag  came  from  and  what  befell  it  was  told 
in  Current  History  by  the  Rev.  S.  N. 
Watson.    And  this,  in  part,  is  the  story: 

Under  the  burning  skies  of  August, 
1914,  there  was  seen  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
a  procession  of  soldiers  of  the  Foreign 
Legion.  Over  the  heads  of  one  of  the 
groups  floated  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The 
soldiers  who  formed  this  American  group 
belonged  to  the  Second  Regiment  of  the 
Foreign  Legion,  and  their  devotion  to 
France  and  to  liberty  had  impelled  them 
to  enlist.  Their  flag  was  the  first  Ainer- 
ican  flag  on  the  French  front.  Some  one 
had  off^cred  them  this  flag  here  in  Paris, 
where  the  group  was  formed.  They  took 
it  with  them  to  Rouen,  where  they  had 
their  first  camp.  When  Rouen  was 
threatened  by  the  enemy  this  regiment 
was  sent  to  Toulouse.  Returning  from 
Toulouse  to  Paris  for  active  service  at 
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Foreign    Minister    Leon    Trotsky,    of   the   Bolshevik 
Russian   Government. 

the  front,  its  members  draped  the  starry 
banner  over  the  side  of  the  cattle  car  in 
which  they  were  riding;  and,  arrived  at 
the  front,  they  always  found  a  place  of 
honor  for  their  idolized  flag.  When  they 
slept  at  night,  or  when  they  went  "over 
the  top"  in  an  assault,  one  man  or  another 
always  carried  it  with  him. 

At  last  came  the  moment  when  the 
United  States  took  its  place  in  the  war. 
The  little  group  of  American  volunteers 
was  dispersed.  Three  were  dead,  one 
was  grievously  wounded,  one  was  a  pris- 
oner in  Germany.  Of  one  of  those  now 
(lead  it  is  reported  that  he  lay  three  days 
in  his  bed  without  saying  a  word  and  that 
suddenly  he  seized  the  flag  and  waved  it, 
crying  "I'm  an  American!"  and  expired. 

One  of  the  survivors  sent  the  flag  to  the 
rector  of  the  American  Church  in  Paris, 
asking  him  to  offer  it  to  the  French  Gov- 


ernment. The  rector  willingly  accepted 
the  task.  He  wrote  to  the  Minister  of 
War,  telling  of  the  request  of  his  com- 
patriots, and  received  this  cordial  reply: 

"I  accept  with  pleasure,  in  the  name  of 
the  French  Army,  this  glorious  emblem, 
for  which  General  Niox,  Governor  of  the 
Invalides,  has  reserved  a  beautiful  place 
in  the  Hall  of  Honor  of  the  Musee  de 
I'Armee.  This  flag  will  thus  remain  a 
striking  witness  of  the  devotion  to  France 
displayed  by  the  American  volunteers 
who,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  came 
to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  our  army  for  right 
and  civilization." 

General  Pershing  was  present  on  the 
occasion  when  the  flag  was  presented  to 
France.  It  was  on  July  4,  1917,  in  the 
Court  of  Honor  of  the  Hotel  des  In- 
valides, Paris.  The  French  president  was 
there,  and  the  minister  of  war  and  ]Mar- 
shal  Joffre.  In  making  the  presentation 
the  rector  of  the  American  church  in 
Paris  said: 


Gen.  Diaz.  Italian  \'ictor. 
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"What  a  prophet  this  flag  has  been,  the 
first  American  flag  that  has  floated  over 
the  heads  of  those  who  were  fighting  on 
the  soil  of  France  for  the  ideals  which  the 
banner  represents,  and  which  are  the  life 
and  soul  of  France!  It  was  not  permitted 
to  our  gallant  boys  of  the  Foreign  Legion 
to  carry  their  flag  openly,  like  the  colors 
of  a  commander  when  he  leads  his  soldiers 


has  come  to  pass,  now  that  the  great  Re- 
public beyond  the  sea  is  physicaUy  taking 
the  place  which  it  has  always  held  in 
spirit.  We  are  rendering  a  service  to  the 
comrades  who  died  for  France  when  we 
ask  you  to  accept  this  emblem  for  which 
they  gave  their  lives.  It  is  also  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  living  to  be  worthy  of  those 
pioneers  who  preceded  them  on  the  road 


"Battalion  of  Death"  Made  Up  of  Russian  Women. 


to  the  charge,  but  they  carried  it  just  the 
same;  one  after  the  other,  they  carried 
this  flag  \vraj)ped  about  their  bodies  as  a 
belt — a  life-preserver  for  tlic  soul;  one 
after  the  other,  they  were  wounded — some 
were  killed — and  it  was  in  this  way  that 
the  American  flag  received  its  first  bap- 
tism of  blood  in  this  conflict  where  now  it 
has  its  recognized  place. 

"This  flag  has  been  the  prophet  of  what 


that  leads  to  eternal  liberty  and  the  Te- 
demption  of  justice." 

So  the  flag  was  placed  among  the  treas- 
ured things  of  France  in  the  heart  of 
Paris,  where  it  remains  to  this  day.  And 
General  Pershing,  with  his  staff  about 
him,  stood  before  the  tomb  of  America's 
heroic  friend  and  said: — 

"Lafayette,  we  are  here!" 


The  Decisive  Campaign  in  the  Year  1918 

CHAPTER    XII 

GERMAN  REVERSES  AND  GAINS  UNITED  STATES  SPEEDS  UP  

GERMAN     GIGANTIC     ATTEMPT     AT     CHANNEL    PORTS  —  ALLIES 

UNITED     UNDER     FOCH    FOCH's     STRATEGY     AVINS     GERMAN 

RETREAT    ENORMOUS     ALLIED     GAINS    —   GERMANY     ADMITS 

DEFEAT  —  ARMISTICE  SIGNED. 


To  understand  how  Victory  came  to 
the  aUied  and  associated  powers  in  1918 
it  is  necessaiy  that  we  shall  see  the  main 
features  of  the  war  in  the  preceding 
years.  In  1914  the  Germans  tried  for 
victory  in  the  west  and  failed.  In  191.5 
the  Germans  tried  for  victory  in  the  east 
and  failed  again.  In  1916  the  Germans 
made  their  main  efforts  on  the  Italian 
and  French  fronts  but  their  attacks  broke 
down  and  allied  offensives  at  the  Somme, 
on  the  west,  in  Galicia  on  the  east  and 
along  the  Isonzo  on  the  southwest  made 
appreciable  headway  in  spite  of  the  most 
desperate  Teutonic  resistance.  The  1914 
and  1915  offensives  of  the  Germans, 
while  they  fell  short  of  complete  success, 
carried  the  battle-fronts  from  one  to 
three  hundred  miles  away  from  the  Ger- 
man border  on  the  west  and  the  east  and 
for  several  years  kept  the  devastation  of 
war  out  of  the  fatherland.  Thus  the 
defence  of  Germany  was  maintained  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  towns  and  cities 
of  Germany  which  actually  suffered  less 
damage  than  was  experienced  by  those  of 
the  various  allied  countries  on  the  conti- 
nent which  were  victorious  in  the  great 
struggle.  Just  so  soon  as  the  allies  dem- 
onstrated their  ability  to  sweep  over  the 
fair  country  of  the  Germanic  peoples,  the 
white  flag  went  up  and  the  enemy  signi- 
fied that  he  would  submit  to  any  terms 
the  allies  saw  fit  to  impose. 

The  year  1916  was  the  first  one  in 
which  the  honors  did  not  go  to  the  Ger- 
mans. In  the  two  years  next  preceding, 
the  Germans  carried  on  extremely  vigor- 
ous offensives,  both  of  which  came  to 
within  an  inch  of  complete  victory.    But 
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in  1916  the  only  consolation  Germany 
could  get  out  of  the  campaign  was  that 
she  improved  matters  near  its  close  by 
concentrating  all  her  reserve  forces 
against  Roumania  and  overrunning  the 
larger  part  of  that  country.  Neverthe- 
less, she  averted  a  disaster  on  the  east  in 
that  year  only  by  employing  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  German  troops  on 
that  front  which  were  urgently  needed 
elsewhere.  Germany  realized  that  the 
armies  of  Austria-Hungary  were  in  an 
exhausted  condition  at  mid-summer  in 
1917,  and  that  but  for  the  assistance 
givezi  by  Germany  the  weary  dual  empire 
would  have  been  overwhelmed,  carrying 
down  to  ruin  with  her  Bulgaria  and  Tur- 
kej%  and  ultimately  Germany,  herself. 
As  we  saw  in  Chapter  XI,  it  was  the 
obvious  inability  of  her  armies  under 
existing  conditions  to  wage  victorious 
offensives  on  either  of  the  main  fronts 
that  nerved  Germany  to  resort  to  unre- 
stricted frightfulness  on  the  sea  and  incur 
the  hostility  of  the  United  States. 

Nineteen-seventeen  was  a  peculiar  year 
in  the  war.  It  opened  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  the  allies  had  en- 
joyed up  to  that  time,  yet  it  was  a  year 
of  terrible  disappointment  of  the  most 
imexpected  sort.  The  setback  exper- 
ienced was  not  foreseen  by  Lloyd  George 
in  January  when  he  said  "We  are  on  the 
verge  of  the  greatest  liberation  the  world 
has  seen  since  the  French  revolution." 
Nor  did  the  enemy's  submarine  venture 
accomplish  its  purpose.  Thanks  to  the 
effective  work  of  the  allied  navies,  the 
conservation  of  food  in  America  and  the 
speeding-up    of   shipbuilding   programs, 
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along  with  the  rejection  of  non-essential 
cargoes,  the  enemy's  ])lan  to  starve 
Britain  and  shut  off  military  supplies 
destined  for  France,  was  a  miserable  fail- 
ure. The  year  also  saw  the  great  North 
American  republic,  the  United  States, 
and  plucky  little  Greece  under  Venizelos, 
enlist  with  the  forces  of  civilization.  The 
upset  to  the  calculations  of  both  the 
Huns  and  tlie  civilized  nations  was  pro- 
vided by  the  revolution  in  JNIarch  which 
swept  away   Czarism   and   crijjpled   still 


near  Cambrai  and  almost  simultaneously 
the  enemy  inflicted  a  disastrous  defeat  on 
the  Italian  armies  on  the  Isonzo,  captur- 
ing no  less  than  300,000  men  and  3,000 
guns,  rcijresenting  one-half  of  tlie  artil- 
lerj^  and  one-fourtli  of  the  persomiel  of 
the  Italian  field  armies. 

At  tlie  o])ening  of  the  year  1918  the 
anxiety  of  the  allied  nations  was  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  jubilant  spirit 
of  the  German  warlords.  The  enemy's 
highest  command  was  convinced  that  it 


Provisional  government  troops  guarding  the  central   telephone   station   in    Petrograd   from   the    Bolsheviki 


further  the  military  efficiency  of  Russia 
which  already  had  suffered  from  the 
treachery  of  Germans  in  high  places  at 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  im- 
potency  of  the  Russian  armies  from  an 
offensive  viewpoint  enabled  the  Germans 
and  Austrians  to  move  large  numbers  of 
troops  from  the  east  to  the  western  and 
southwestern  fronts.  Thus  reinforced,  the 
enemy  countered  effectively  when  Brit- 
ish troops  under  General  Byng  broke 
through   the   German   front   with   tanks 


would  not  be  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  develop  an  army  large  and 
efficient  enough  to  be  any  considerable 
factor  in  the  year's  campaign  and  it  was 
equally  certain  that  the  armies  of  France 
and  Britain,  which  had  had  to  send  help 
to  Italy  during  the  previous  Fall,  would 
be  unable  to  prevent  the  piercing  of  the 
allied  battle-front  by  new  methods  and 
the  defeat  in  detail  of  the  separated  allied 
armies. 

Von  Hindenburg,  the  German  gener- 
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alissimo,  openly  boasted  that  he  would  be 
in  Paris  in  April.  His  chief  lieutenant, 
Ludendorff,  declared  that  nothing  could 
rob  Germany  of  victory.  The  Kaiser 
Wilhehn,  himself,  became  so  infected  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  military  advisers 
that  he  permitted  the  attack  that  was 
being  prepared  to  be  referred  to  as  "The 
Kaiser's  Offensive."  Instead  of  pussy- 
footing for  peace  as  he  had  been  doing 
throughout  1917  he  flaunted  his  political 
advisers,     vetoed     the     no-indemnity-no- 


strength  by  the  enemy  gave  him  a  numer- 
ical superiority  in  March  of  but  little 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
but  he  knew  that  his  advantage  in  unity 
of  command,  standardization  of  organi- 
zation and  the  ability  to  concentrate 
reserves  where  they  could  be  of  tlie  most 
value,  which  the  allies  did  not  possess, 
was  worth  several  hundred  thousand  men. 
He  also  knew  tliat  more  troops  were 
hurrying  westward  and  by  the  middle  of 
May  would  bring  his  numerical  superior- 


These  Russian  soldiers  were  made  of  the  right  stuff  and  when  called  upon  to  fi^ht  to  down  the  enemies 
of  democracy,  willingly  took  up  arms  and  fought  a  courageous  battle. 


annexation  policy  of  the  Reichstag  and 
imposed  an  oppressive  peace  on  Russia 
and  Roumania,  by  treaties  signed  at 
Brest-Ijitovsk  and  Bucharest  in  Febru- 
ary and  ]\Iarcli. 

By  the  spring  of  1918  the  German 
armies  in  France  and  Belgium  were  at 
least  half  a  million  stronger  than  they 
were  a  year  earlier  while  those  of  the 
allies,  actually  fit  for  the  front,  were  little 
if  any  more  numerous.  This  accession  of 


ity  in  troops  actually  available  for  the 
firing  line  up  to  five  hundred  thousand. 
Consecpiently,  he  had  little  doubt  of  his 
ability  to  destroy  the  allied  armies  before 
the  military  power  of  the  United  States 
coidd  come  into  play.  So  great  was  his 
confidence  that  he  figured  that  he  could 
afford  to  take  chances. 

Perhaps  the  best  j)lan  open  to  the 
enemy  was  to  concentrate  against  the 
French.      The   morale    of    France    was 
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shakier  and  the  army  of  France  was  more 
exhausted  than  were  those  ol'  Britain. 
In  April  and  i\Iay  of  1917  the  puhtical 
situation  in  France  caused  the  alHes  con- 
cern owing'  to  tlie  war-weariness  of  the 
people.  It  was  jjossible,  therefore,  that 
even  though  the  French  army  were  not 
destroyed  by  a  smashing  German  attack, 
the  morale  of  the  nation  would  not  bear 
the  tremendous  increase  in  casualties  in- 
volved in  the  French  hearing  the  brunt 
of  the  Gei-man  attack. 


against  the  British  and  only  reluctantly 
did  he  yield  to  Petain's  reciuest,  which 
was  backed  up  by  the  Supreme  Allied 
War  Council  which  had  been  formed  to 
tide  the  allies  over  the  supreme  crisis  of 
the  war. 

The  plan  that  Hindeuburg  actually 
did  put  into  operation  was  to  attack  the 
British  on  the  50-mile  front  extending 
from  La  Fere  on  the  Oise  river  to  the 
region  of  Arras  on  the  Scarpe  river.  The 
enemy's    generalissimo    knew    that    the 
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A   striking  glimpse  of  Russia's  army  of  women,  2,500  in  numlier,   drilling  behind   tlie  trenches  at  the  central 

western   front. 


General  Petain,  the  French  command- 
er-in-chief, seems  to  have  expected 
Hindenburg  to  concentrate  against  the 
French.  The  most  likely  point  of  attack 
against  the  French  was  in  the  Rheims 
region  and  Petain  strongly  urged  Gen- 
eral Haig,  the  British  commander-in- 
chief,  to  take  over  twenty-eight  more 
miles  of  front  on  both  sides  of  St.  Quen- 
tin  but  mostly  south  of  that  city.  General 
Haig  was  not  sure  that  the  Germans' 
confidence  would  not  lead  to  an  attack 


southern  third  of  this  fiont  was  weakly 
held,  that  its  rear  defences  were  not  com- 
pleted and  that  the  bulk  of  the  British 
reserves  were  well  to  the  north  behind  a 
vital  portion  of  the  line  while  the  bulk 
of  the  French  reserves  were  well  to  the 
east  in  the  region  of  Rheims  where  the 
French  were  awaiting  an  onslaught.  He 
argued  that  if  he  could  make  a  huge 
breach  in  the  allied  front  at  the  point 
where  the  British  front  ended  and  the 
French  front  began,  the  German  armies 
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could  push  well  through,  turn,  and  then 
roll  up  the  lines  of  the  separated  allied 
armies,  driving  the  British  northwest- 
ward towards  the  Straits  of  Dover  and 
the  French  southeastward  towards  the 
Swiss  frontier,  in  which  case  Paris  would 
be  gathered  in  without  trouble  and  the 
allied  armies  be  destroyed  at  leisure. 

During  her  last  bid  for  victory,  made 
on  the  western  front  in  1918,  Germany 
used  3,000,000  men.  Of  these  2,.500,000 
were  on  hand  and  available  when  the 
great  opening  attack  was  made  upon  the 
British  on  INIarch  21st.  The  British 
armies  at  that  time  held  a  front  of  125 
miles  stretching  northward  from  the  Oise 
river  in  France,  to  a  point  just  beyond 
Ypres  in  Belgium.  The  order  of  the 
British  armies  from  south  to  north  was 
Fifth,  Third,  First  and  Second,  their 
commanders,  in  the  same  order,  being 
Generals  Gough,  Byng,  Home  and 
Plumer.  Although  the  British  held  but- 
little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
battle-front  between  Switzerland  and  the 
North  Sea  they  really  were  playing  a 
much  more  important  part  than  the 
length  of  line  indicated  for  opposed  to 
them  were  two  and  a  half  times  as  many 
Germans  to  the  mile  as  were  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  This  was  true  even  before  the 
Germans  massed  their  troops  for  the  final 
offensive. 

The  methods  the  Germans  would  use 
in  their  attack  were  known  to  the  allies. 
The  British  army  head([uarters  frankly 
published  a  statement  in  the  middle  of 
February  in  wliich  the  British  oflficers 
aid  that  the  Germans,  after  training 
their  troops  for  a  dash  over  destroyed 
trenches  and  for  ()])en  fighting  beyond 
were  already  l)i-inging  their  men  forward 
towards  the  line  and  that  after  a  few 
hours'  violent  boml)ardment  the  assault 
troops,  which  would  stealthily  enter  the 
front  trenches  during  the  night  after  a 
long  march,  would  "go  over  the  top."  It 
was  expected  that  powerful  tanks,  shells 
combining  high  explosives  and  gases  and 
vast  nnml)ers  of  mobile  gims  that  would 


Premier  Nikolai  Lenine  of  tlie   Bolslievik  Russian 
Government. 


keep  pace  with  the  advancing  infantry, 
would  feature  the  German  onslaught. 
This  whole  program  was  carried  out  as 
anticipated  by  the  intelligence  corps 
of  the  British  army  with  the  exception 
that  the  German  tanks  played  a  very 
unimportant  part. 

AH  through  the  winter  of  1917-18  the 
Britisli  army  prepared  for  a  defensive 
in  tlie  first  half  of  the  1918  fighting  sea- 
son or  until  sufficient  troops  from  Amer- 
ica Avere  ready  for  offensive  oj)erations. 
It  was  considered  quite  possible  that  a 
retirement  from  St.  Quentin  to  the 
Somme  bend  at  Peronne  might  be  forced, 
and  the  bridgehead  at  Peronne  was  very 
powerfully  fortified  and  the  whole  line  of 
the  Somme  j^rcpai'cd  as  a  defensive  posi- 
tion. It  was  felt  that  more  ground  could 
be  yielded  safely  here  than  farther  north 
and  it  was  in  the  Arras  region  that  the 
"strongest  measures  were  taken  to  check 
an  enemy  advance.  Along  the  whole 
front,  the  first  two  or  three  miles  back 
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I'rom  No  Man's  Land  constituted  an  out- 
post line  studded  with  redoubts  and 
machine  gun  nests.  It  was  lioped  that 
the  Germans,  after  their  preparatory 
bombardment,  would  suffer  staggering 
losses  in  trying  to  overwhelm  the  sur- 
vivors of  this  thinly-held  outpost  area  and 
that  when  they  reached  the  main  battle- 
positions  on  the  far  side  their  assaults 
would  collapse. 

All  the  weather  conditions  favored  the 
German  attack.     The  season  was  excep- 


through  and  immediately  it  became  nec- 
essary for  the  forces  on  either  side  to 
retreat  in  order  to  avoid  being  hopelessly 
outflanked. 

To  say  that  the  world  was  astounded 
and  thrown  into  a  state  of  consternation 
by  this  Cierman  success  is  to  state  the 
truth  mildly.  The  average  person  had 
come  to  believe  that  siege  warfare  would 
be  continued  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
People  had  been  told  so  many  times  that 
it  was  beyond  the  power  of  either  side  to 


Flight  of  Russians.    The  camera  caught  a  handful  of    the  thousands  as  they  fled  in  disorder  from  the  foe. 


tionally  advanced  and  extraordinarily 
dry  but  the  enemy  waited  until  he  was 
sure  that  a  heavy  morning  mist  would 
overhang  the  battle  area.  Then  after  a 
bombardment  exceeding  in  fin-y  anything 
the  world  ever  had  known  the  storm 
troops  dashed  forward.  On  the  first  day 
they  broke  well  into  the  outpost  positions 
but  made  no  alarming  progress.  The 
next  day,  seeing  signs  of  weakness  in  the 
St.  Quentin  region,  the  enemy  redoubled 
his  efforts  in  that  quarter  and  broke  clean 


break  through  and  the  slow  variation  of 
the  battle-line  in  other  years  had  so  de- 
stroyed their  hopes  that  they  looked  for 
nothing  ^ery  sjiectacular  on  land  and 
certainly  not  a  war  of  movement.  The 
fact  that  for  years  the  British  had  not 
lost  a  gun  and  that  in  1916  and  1917  the 
British  had  conducted  repeated  offensives 
against  the  enemy  with  ever-increasing 
success,  had  lulled  them  into  a  sense  of 
security  which  even  the  desertion  of  Ru»' 
sia  with  one-half  of  all  the  allied  soldiery 
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and  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Italian 
army  a  few  months  before  had  not  swept 
away. 

The  German  success  in  the  closing  days 
of  March  were  most  impressive.  Two 
daj's  after  the  battle  began  Berlin  claimed 
the  capture  of  16,000  British  soldiers  and 
200  ginis.  These  figures  soon  grew  to 
70,000  British  prisoners  and  1,200  guns 
captured.  The  efforts  of  General  Gough 
to  stay  his  retreat  at  the  Sonune  were  not 
successful.  The  fortified  British  defences 
on  a  60  mile  front  soon  were  obliterated. 
The  dryness  of  the  season  enabled  the 
Germans  to  break  across  at  unexpected 
points  and  fearing  that  his  somewhat  dis- 
organized army  was  in  no  condition  to 
make  a  stand  and  that  a  debacle  might 
result  from  a  rash  attempt  to  hang  on. 
General  Gough  ordered  the  abandonment 
of  the  great  Peronne  bridgehead. 

As  the  enemy  advanced,  gap  after  gap 
opened  in  the  living  battle-front  the  allies 
tried  to  present  to  the  foe.  The  British, 
aided  by  the  French,  had  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty preventing  the  enemy  from  getting 
far  to  the  rear  of  their  main  forces. 
Cavalry  had  not  shown  to  advantage  on 
other  occasions  but  the  British  command- 
er-in-chief himself  bears  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  on  this  occasion  but  for  the 
heroic  sacrifices  made  by  the  cavalry  that 
dashed  forward  to  fill  the  gaps  as  they 
appeared,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  tide 
of  defeat  could  have  been  stayed.  Labor 
units  under  Generals  Grant  and  Carey, 
Canadian  and  American  engineers  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  line  of  advance, 
and  even  Chinese  coolies  were  thrown  into 
the  breaches.  These,  with  the  aid  of 
troops  hurriedly  detached  from  the  near- 
est French  armies  and  of  Canadian  cav- 
alry, and  some  light  tanks,  performed 
invaluable  services.  Without  them, 
Amiens  could  not  have  been  saved. 

Advancing  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles 
a  day  for  six  days,  the  Germans  by  March 
28th,  were  43  miles  beyond  their  starting 
point  at  St.  Quentin  and  their  guns  near 
Montdidier  were  shelling  the  most  im- 


Real  head  of  the  Greek  government  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  Allied  forces  in  Greece.  Left  to  right: 
Eleutherius  Venizelos,  the  prime  minister  of  Greece, 
and  the  real  head  of  the  Greek  government,  with 
General  Sarrail,  French  commander  of  the  Allied 
forces   in   Greece. 


portant  of  the  allies'  lateral  lines  of  com- 
munication, which  ran  through  Amiens. 
At  the  same  time  projectiles  from  a  mar- 
vellous cannon  were  dropping  on  Paris 
from  a  point  more  than  80  miles  away  in 
the  forest  of  St.  Gobain,  near  Laon. 

It  was  hoped  by  the  Germans  that  this 
new  form  of  frightfulness,  and  the  exag- 
gerated stories  of  panic-stricken  civilian 
refugees,  would  cause  the  complete  col- 
lapse of  tlie  morale  of  France.  In  this 
the  enemy  was  disappointed.  Premier 
Clemcnceau  rose  to  the  occasion  by  a  dis- 
play of  sublime  courage.  The  French 
army  never  showed  to  better  advantage. 
It  quickly  put  into  effect  plans  for  mutual 
co-operation  that  already  existed,  and 
took  over  ten  miles  of  British  front  which, 
by  the  determined  advance  of  the  enemy 
soon  was  stretched  to  a  length  of  fifty 
miles,  extending  easterly  and  westerly  and 
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Ferdinand,  King  of  Roumania. 

not  northerly  and  southerly  as  before. 

Innumerable  deeds  of  gallantry  per- 
formed by  individuals  and  by  units  which 
were  performed  in  the  path  of  the  Ger- 
man advance  never  will  be  chronicled. 
Only  a  few  have  been  recorded.  One  of 
these  is  told  by  General  Haig  in  his  offi- 
cial report.  The  enemy  had  swept  over 
Roisel,  Peronne,  Ham,  Nesle,  Bray, 
Chaulnes  and  Roye  and  100  men  of  the 
61st  Brigade,  20th  division,  were  told  off 
imder  the  command  of  Captain  E.  C. 
Combe,  M.  C,  to  make  a  stand  at  Ques- 
noy  and  cover  the  retreat  of  their  division. 
From  early  morning  until  six  at  night 
this  little  detachment  fought  against  ter- 
rible odds  until  finally  the  order  came  for 
it  to  retire.  By  that  time  only  eleven  of 
the  gallant  one  hundred  survived.  The 
other  eighty-nine  had  sacrificed  them- 
selves that  their  fellows  might  effect  their 
retirement  and  that  the  Great  Cause  for 
which  the  allies  fought  might  prevail. 

Within   ten   days   the   enemy's   drive 


south  of  the  Somme  river  definitely  was 
checked,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
General  Gough's  Fifth  Army  virtually 
had  been  destroyed,  and  its  commander 
assigned  to  the  task  of  preparing  field  de- 
fences. 

On  March  26th,  the  British  and  French 
government  appointed  General  Foch  as 
governments  appointed  General  Foch  as 
in  the  western  arena.  Two  days  later 
General  Gough  was  transferred  aiid  Gen- 
eral Rawlinson  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  British  forces  soutli  of  the  Somme 
river.  At  this  time  the  Fourth  British 
Army,  that  Rawlinson  previously  had 
commanded,  was  in  reserve.  North  of 
the  Somme  the  battle-front  stabilized  fol- 
lowing the  crushing  defeat  of  an  attack 
launched  against  Arras  on  March  28th. 
Byng's  Third  Army  had  come  through 
the  ordeal  with  flying  colors,  although  on 
several  successive  days  it  was  dangerously 
menaced  by  German  troops  that  kept  fil- 
tering through  and  opening  up  new  gaps. 
At  last  every  hole  was  plugged  up  and 
every  outflanking  movement  baffled  and 
the  enemy  was  forced  to  turn  elsewhere 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  new  success. 

It  always  will  be  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy how  much,  if  at  all.  General  Gough 
was  to  blame  for  the  British  reverse  in 
March.  His  commander-in-chief  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  while  Byng  with  his 
Third  Army  held  only  27  miles  of  front, 
with  an  average  of  one  division  to  4,700 
yards,  Gough  with  his  Fifth  Army  held 
a  front  of  42  miles,  with  an  average  of 
one  division  to  every  6,750  yards  of  front. 
In  other  words,  relative  to  its  task,  the 
Fifth  Army  was  one-third  weaker  than 
the  Third  Army.  On  the  opening  day 
of  the  attack  the  enemy  launched  64  divi- 
sions against  29  British  divisions,  of  which 
only  19  actually  were  on  the  firing  line, 
the  others  being  in  reserve.  Before  this 
first  drive  spent  itself  in  front  of  Amiens, 
the  enemy  had  used  73  divisions  and  the 
British  42  divisions. 

The  critical  situation  facing  the  allies 
in  the  first  week  of  April  easily  can  be 
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imagined.  Tlie  Fifth  British  Army  vir- 
tually had  been  destroyed  by  the  German 
attack.  Probably  between  one-half  and 
two-thirds  of  its  numbers  had  been  killed, 
wounded  or  captured.  The  remainder 
were  in  no  condition  for  immediate  fight- 
ing and  had  to  be  sent  to  quiet  parts  of 
the  line  or  to  reserve  camps  for  rest  and 
reorganization.  Even  the  Third  Army 
was  in  a  serious  state,  from  fighting  night 
and  day  without  sleep  and  sometimes  for 
days  at  a  stretch  without  food.  Thus  one- 
half  of  the  entire  British  forces  in  France 
had  been  destroyed  or  had  its  fighting 
efficiency  dajigerously  impaired.  At  the 
same  time  the  length  of  battle-front  that 
had  to  be  defended,  in  the  open  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  elaborately  fortified  sys- 
tems, had  increased  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  miles.  Obviously,  the  British 
were  in  no  condition  to  take  care  of  all 
the  new  front,  and  the  French  army  un- 
der General  Fayolh-  rapidly  extended  its 
front  westward,  and  with  the  aid  of  other 
French  troops  concentrated  30(),0()()  men 
on  the  southern  half  of  the  huge  salient 
made    by    the    German    advance.      This 


drain  on  the  French  reserves  and  the 
weakening  of  the  French  front  along  the 
Aisne  and  elsewhere  offered  the  enemy 
the  alternative  of  making  a  drive  south- 
ward towards  Paris  against  the  French 
or  westward  towards  the  Channel  ports 
against  the  British.  As  the  British  were 
in  much  the  more  serious  condition,  the 
enemy  elected  to  resume  his  offensive 
operations  by  a  smash  westward  from  the 
Aubers  ridge  on  April  9th. 

Before  the  German  drive  in  Flanders 
developed  it  became  clear  to  most  observ- 
ers that  the  decisive  struggle  then  pro- 
gressing would  continue  throughout  the 
spring  and  summer  and  that  victory 
would  depend  on  the  speed  with  which  the 
belligerents  put  their  last  reserves  into 
the  fray.  The  enemy,  having  failed  to 
gain  complete  success  in  JNIarch,  was  sure 
to  scour  all  Central  Europe  for  men. 
The  allies,  on  their  part,  sent  out  mes- 
sages for  help  to  the  outermost  parts  of 
the  earth.  In  one  of  these  appeals,  the- 
British  premier  said  to  Canada's  gov- 
ernor-general "Let  no  one  think  that 
what  even  the  remotest  of  our  Dominions 
can  now  do  can  be  too  late."  The  allies 
also  made  the  most  urgent  representations 
to  the  United  States  to  speed  up  the 
transportation  of  troops  to  Europe.  It 
was  found  that  the  United  States  was 
making  elaborate  preparations  for  war  in 
1919  and  1920  and  was  far  behind  in  its 
program  for  providing  airplanes,  guns 
and  munitions  in  1918.  The  American 
army  was  without  adequate  divisional  oi-- 
ganization  for  the  troops  Avhen  they 
landed  in  France  and  the  training  of  the 
troops  could  not  be  hurriedly  completed 
on  the  continent.  The  allies,  however, 
persuaded  the  United  States  to  rush  for- 
ward troo])s  without  their  full  equipment, 
])r()mising  to  make  uj)  all  deficiencies, 
themselves,  so  far  as  ])ossible,  and  to  assist 
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didly co-operated  i)y  ottering  to  ])ermit 
trained  iVmerican  troojjs  to  be  brigaded 
for  service  with  British  and  French  troops 
and  President  Wilson  agreed  that  if  the 
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Prof.  Thomas  G.  ^asaryk    Presulent  of  Czecho-SIovakia,   Signing  the   Declaration   of   Independence 
of  Czecho-Slovakia,  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
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allies  would  find  sufficient  vessels,  Amer- 
ican troops  would  go  forward  at  the  rate 
of  250,000  a  month. 

By  the  opening  of  April  the  Germans 
already  had  overrun  1,200  additional 
square  miles  of  French  soil  and  the  hearts 
of  the  French  people,  who  had  been  hop- 
ing for  nearly  four  years  to  see  the  enemy 
expelled,  nearly  stopped  beating.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  likely  that  the  second  drive 
would  be  made  in  the  north,  and  that  the 


ports  of  Calais  and  Boulogne.  By  April 
3rd  the  world  knew  that  trained  Amer- 
ican troops  were  marching  down  the  roads 
of  France  to  share  in  the  great  ordeal  on 
the  German  offensive  front.  The  total 
number  of  American  troops  ready  for 
service  at  that  time  was  about  200,000. 

A  number  of  circumstances  favored  the 
German  drive  in  Flanders  in  April. 
Fart  of  the  front  to  be  attacked  was 
manned    by    Portuguese    who    had    been 


Latest  photo  of  Ex-King  Constantine,  Queen  Sophie  and  their  children  at  their  castle  in  Switzerland.  In 
the  family  group  sitting  from  left  to  right  are  Ex-Crown  Prince  George,  Ex-Queen  Sophie,  Ex-King  Con- 
stantine and  Princess  Helene.    Standing  are  Princess  Katherine,  Prince  Paul  and  Princess  Irene. 


enemy  would  try  to  crowd  the  allies  out 
of  the  300  square  miles  of  Belgian  soil 
that  tliey  had  managed  to  hold  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Colonel  Reping- 
ton,  the  London  Times'  correspondent, 
had  expressed  the  opinion  that  "grave 
strategic  decisions  may  not  be  only  due 
l)ut  overdue",  by  which  he  meant  tliat  per- 
haps the  allies  already  should  have  aban- 
doned Ypres  and  the  rest  of  Belgium  and 
northwestern    France   and   tb?   Channel 


long  without  a  rest  period,  who  never  had 
experienced  a  real  offensive  and  who  were 
in  course  of  removal  from  the  trenches 
when  the  attack  was  launched.  Another 
part  of  the  front  was  held  by  hard-tried 
veterans  wlio  had  been  put  in  this  sup- 
]K)sedly  (juiet  sector  after  being  terribly 
decimated  in  the  March  figliting.  Here, 
too,  the  dryness  of  the  .season  made  pos- 
sible a  quick  advance  over  the  usually 
muddy  lowlands  on  both  sides  of  the  Lys 
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Japan  honors  late  American  ambassador,  provides  cruiser  to  carry  body  to  United  States.  The  first-class 
Japanese  cruiser  Azuma  steaming  from  Tokio  with  the  body  of  the  late  George  W.  Guthrie,  American 
ambassador  to  Japan,  The  body  was  brought  to  San  Francisco.  Solemn  ceremonies  marked  the  sailing  of 
the  vessel. 
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river.  At  a  point  so  far  north,  also,  it 
was  much  harder  for  the  French  and 
American  troops  to  render  assistance.  By 
keeping  after  the  overworked  and  partly 
exhausted  British  army,  the  Germans 
lioped  to  break  the  backbone  of  the  allied 
resistance  and  gain  a  triumph  that  would 
repay  them  for  all  their  losses  in  the 
colossal  struggle. 

The  fact  that  the  British  were  antici- 
pating an  attack  on  the  Flanders  front 
or  in  the  Aitois  did  not  save  them  from  a 
second  serious  setback.  The  Germans 
smashed  forward  on  a  35-mile  front  to  a 
deptli  of  13  miles  and  in  the  first  three 
days  of  the  attack  captured  more  than 
20,000  men  and  200  guns.  The  line  op- 
posite the  Portuguese  was  completely 
pierced  and  only  by  the  most  desperate 
gallantry  of  various  British  imits  was  the 
gap  closed.  The  fact  that  the  Australian 
troops  some  weeks  before  liad  been  moved 
south  to  the  Ancre  river  region  made  it 
the  more  difficult  to  redeem  the  situation. 
The  enemy  drove  up  the  Lys  valley  and 
turning  northward  menaced  the  line  of 
retreat  of  the  British  forces  in  the  Ypres 
salient.  As  they  moved  northward  up 
the  slopes  of  the  ridge  on  which  ]Mount 
Kemmel  stood  out  like  an  island,  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  British  had  not  the 
power  to  wage  an  immediate  counter- 
offensive  and  that  it  was  advisable  to  re- 
duce the  famous  Ypres  salient  so  as  to 
be  in  a  better  position  to  prevent  a  break- 
through that  would  give  the  enemy  the 
Channel  ports.  Then  on  April  17th, 
eight  days  after  the  enemy's  drive  began, 
it  was  announced  that  Messines,  Passch- 
endaele,  Zomiebeke,  Hill  (iO  and  HoUe- 
beke,  and  all  the  high  ground  that  the 
British,  Canadian  and  Australasian 
troops  had  taken  at  the  cost  of  l.jO.OOO 
casualties  in  1017  had  been  aliandoued  to 
the  foe.  It  is  known  now  tliat  this  was 
in  accordance  with  plans  drawn  up  some 
time  before.  These  were  carried  out  with 
remarkable  success,  so  that  the  enemy  was 
full  of  chagrin  when  he  learned  that  the 
enemy  had  eluded  his  grasp  even  before 


Japanese  Officers  Representing  Japan 
at  Allied  Councils. 


he  stretched  out  his  hand.  By  dodging 
the  blow  the  enemy  was  preparing  in  Bel- 
gium, General  Plumer  threw  the  enemy 
off  his  stride  and  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  go  several  miles  over  shell-muti- 
lated ground  and  prepare  all  over  again 
for  a  great  advance. 

At  this  time  General  jNIaurice,  the 
director  of  British  military  operations,  an 
official  located  in  England,  was  so  con- 
cerned about  the  course  of  operations  and 
possibly  so  prejudiced  against  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  generahssimo  in  the 
])erson  of  Foch,  a  military  officer  of  a 
foreign  nation,  that  he  broke  into  print 
with  the  (juestion  "Where  is  Blucher?", 
thereby  intimating  that  the  allied  com- 
mander-in-chief was  not  properly  and 
])romptly  su|)i)orting  the  British  forces  in 
the  field.  Vov  this  extraordinary  ])iece  of 
j)resumption  lie  was  removed  from  office. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  retain 
liim  and  preserve  sympathetic  relations 
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with  the  sorely-tried  French  republic. 
The  answer  to  (General  Maurice's  cjues- 
tion  came  in  a  few  days  when  French 
troops  went  into  the  firing  line  north  of 
the  Lys  river  and  made  vigorous  local 
counter-attacks. 

A  month  after  the  enemy  had  begun 
his  spring  campaign  against  the  British 
the  enemy  still  was  going  strong,  but  in 
reality  he  had  shot  his  bolt  against  the 
British.  Although  here  and  there  evi- 
dences of  demoralization  had  been  seen, 
on  the  whole  the  British  army  never  had 
fought  better  against  terrible  odds. 
Small  groups  of  men  stood  their  ground 
stubbornly  when  hopelessly  outnumbered 
and  died  to  the  last  man  after  taking  an 
awful  toll  of  the  advancing  enemy.  The 
enemy  knew  that  this  year's  campaign 
was  his  last  great  gamble,  with  World 
Power  or  Downfall  as  the  stakes,  and 
that  having  gone  into  the  venture  there 
could  be  no  halting  betwixt  two  opinions, 
or  counting  of  the  cost.  He  was  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  his  own  people  and 
those  of  his  allies  were  wearj^  of  the  strain 
of  war  and  that  unless  a  complete 
triumph  were  secured  at  once  they  would 
refuse  to  go  on  with  the  struggle.  And 
so  the  enemy  frantically  spurred  on  his 
devoted  soldiery. 

The  marvellous  effectiveness  of  the 
steps  taken  by  the  British  government  to 
baffle  the  enemy's  offensive  campaign 
was  evident  within  thirty  days  of  the  ini- 
tial attack.  Perhaps  the  British  setback 
would  not  have  been  as  great  if  the  same 
degree  of  energj%  combined  with  vision, 
had  been  shown  earlier  in  the  year.  At 
all  events,  the  British  were  well  supplied 
with  reserves  of  young  and  partly-trained 
troops,  and  with  reserves  of  ammunition, 
guns  and  airplanes,  all  kept  in  England, 
and  by  miracles  of  transportation  it  was 
possible  to  say  that  within  a  month  200,- 
000  fresh  troops  had  been  put  into  France 
and  the  numbers  and  equipment  of  the 
British  army  brought  quite  up  to  what 
they  were  before  the  German  offensive 
campaign  began.     By  that  time,  also,  it 


Roiimaiiia's  Queen  Marie,  a  staunch  supporter  of 
the   Allied   cause. 


became  known  that  the  Germans  had 
used  1,600,000  men  in  tlie  attacks  during 
the  month,  of  whom  more  than  1,000,000 
had  been  used  against  the  British,  300,000 
against  the  French  and  anothei-  300,000 
against  mixed  forces  of  British  and 
French. 


On  April  25th  Mount  Kemmel  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Germans  but  their  j^rog- 
ress  had  become  painful  and  very  slow. 
They  held  positions  in  a  narrow  salient 
against  which  a  punishing  fire  could  be 
brought  to  bear  from  north,  west  and 
south,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  their  mad 
rush  again  was  restrained  and  that  they 
would  be  forced  elsewhere  to  obtain  a 
spectacular  success.  During  the  seven 
weeks  between  INIarch  21st  and  April 
30th,  the  armies  of  Britain  were  harder 
pressed  than  ever  before  in  their  history 
and  they  came  through  with  flying  colors. 
Not  in  the  days  of  Wellington  or  IMarl- 
borough  had  they  shown  greater  tenacity 
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or  more  conspicuous  gallantry.  Fifty- 
five  British  divisions  had  fought  to  a 
standstill  no  less  than  109  German  divi- 
sions. 

It  was  about  this  time — on  Ajjril  23rd 
- — that  the  British  navy  essayed  to  do 
what  the  British  army  in  1917  had  at- 
tempted, namely,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  using  the  German  submarine  bases 
on  the  Belgian  coast  at  Ostend  and  Zee- 
brugge.  Actually  there  was  but  one  sub- 
marine  base    and    that    was    at    Bruges, 


at  Ostend.  Later,  the  best  known  of  the 
vessels  used  in  the  raid  at  Zeebrugge,  the 
Vindictive,  which  had  put  the  landing 
party  on  tiie  Mole,  was  sunk  as  a  block- 
ade vessel  off  Ostend.  These  brilliant 
performances  by  British  seamen  were 
undertaken  because  of  the  evidence  that 
for  months  the  British  land  forces  would 
be  in  no  position  to  deny  the  enemy  the 
use  of  his  submarine  bases.  Their  suc- 
cess did  much  to  stimulate  the  resolution 
of  the  British  people  to  persevere  until 
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Roumanian   army   reorganized,   ready   to   strike   death  l>luu'   against  Germans.     Tlie   Roumanian  army  had  been 
reorganized    by    the    French,    and    made    ready    to    fight  again. 


some  miles  inland,  from  which  canals  ran 
to  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend.  The  spectacu- 
lar raids  made  on  the  canals  at  these 
places,  in  which  150  vessels  participated, 
were  very  successful  and  for  five  months 
denied  to  the  enemy  the  use  of  the  Bel- 
gian coast  for  the  purposes  of  submarines. 
Three  obsolete  British  cruisers,  filled 
with  concrete,  were  sunk  in  the  shifting 
sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  at  Zee- 
brugge and  two  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal 


German    militarism    was    destroyed,    no 
matter  what  the  sacrifices. 

When  JNIay  was  reached  conflicting 
opinions  were  expressed  by  various  au- 
thorities as  to  the  war  outlook.  It  was 
reported  that  Lloyd  Geoi-ge  was  almost 
irritated  by  the  quiet  confidence  of  Gen- 
eral Foch  and  that  turning  to  the  allied 
generahssimo  he  asked  whether  he  meant 
to  be  understood  as  saying  that  he  would 
be  rather  in  the  position  of  the  allies  than 
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in  the  position  of  the  Germans.  It  is  said 
that  the  alhed  generahssinio  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  That  may  have  been  the 
case,  but  General  Foch  undoubtedly  was 
looking  at  general  conditions,  the  vast 
reserves  that  were  hurrying  towards  the 
allies  from  America  and  to  the  final  out- 
come of  the  war  rather  than  to  the  pros- 
pects for  the  immediate  future.  General 
Robertson  of  the  British  army  was  com- 
plimented by  the  English  press  at  this 
time  for  warning  the  British  people  that 
they  must  expect  a  long  war,  whicli  was 
an  unfortunate  view  to  express  because  it 
was  the  very  one  that  had  prevented  the 
United  States  from  being  ready  for  the 
fray  in  the  spring  of  1918  and  the  one, 
which,  if  acted  on,  was  most  likely  to 
cause  the  allies  to  leave  undone  those 
extreme  things  that  needed  to  be  done  to 
baffle  and  defeat  the  enemy  once  and  for 
all  during  the  season's  campaign.  AVlien 
the  middle  of  May  was  reached,  the  view 
of  the  British  headquarters  staff,  as  semi- 
officially uttered  tlu'ough  the  Associated 
Press  was  that  "for  the  whole  summer 
the  situation  must  continue  to  be  an  anx- 
ious one." 

By  the  middle  of  iVIay  the  world 
learned  that  General  Foch  had  been 
placed  in  command  of  all  the  allied  forces 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  North  Seas. 
Serious  as  matters  were  on  the  French 
front,  there  was  no  certainty  that  they 
would  not  become  worse  because  of  the 
British  and  French  having  to  increase 
the  aid  they  had  extended  to  the  Italians 
towards  the  close  of  1917.  The  Italian 
army  was  so  weakened  by  the  Isonzo  dis- 
aster that  the  allies  during  the  trying  days 
of  the  following  March,  April  anfl  May 
had  to  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  Italian 
armies,  although  much  improved  in 
morale  and  e(|uipment,  might  not  be  able 
to  stand  alone.  It  was  clear  that  the 
moves  made  on  the  western  and  south- 
western fronts  really  would  be  part  of 
one  great  campaign  and  that  the  allied 
cause  was  almost  as  much  concerned  with 
one  front  as  with  the  other.    On  that  ac- 
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Last  chapter  in  the  famous  Diimba  incident.  Good- 
bye, Uoctor  Dumba.  Doctor  and  Madame  Constantin 
Dumba  aboard  the  S.  S.  Nicu  Amsterdam,  which  car- 
ried the  for.mer  Austrian  Ambassador  and  his  wife 
back  home  on  the  request  to  his  government  by  the 
United  States  that  lie  be  recalled. 


count  it  was  desirable  that  the  reserves  of 
all  the  allied  nations  should  be  pooled  and 
be  located  and  used  in  the  way  calculated 
to  give  the  best  results.  When  Foch  took 
over  supreme  conmiand  of  the  Italian 
forces,  it  was  understood  that  he  had 
imdcr  his  control  1,200,000  British  troops, 
1,. 500,000  I>ench,  2.50,000  Americans  and 
1,000,000  Italians.  The.se  figures,  par- 
ticularly of  Americans  and  Italians,  did 
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not  represent  all  the  troops  in  reserve  and 
in  training. 

On  the  27th  of  May  the  German  com- 
mander-in-chief turned  from  the  Britisli 
to  attack  the  French.  He  had  heen 
amazed  to  find  that  the  British  had  200,- 
000  men  whom  they  speedily  could  bring 
over  from  England  to  the  battle-front 
and  the  fact  that  the  British  had  made 
good  a  large  proportion  of  their  losses 
and  that  the  Germans  had  suffered  cas- 
ualties estimated  at  .5.50,000  as  against 
the  British  360,000  casualties,  was  quite 


had  been  weakened  appreciably  by  the 
extension  of  its  front  westward  and  that 
the  only  place  where  the  French  were 
prepared  and  awaiting  attack  was  east  of 
Rheims.  They  also  may  have  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  numerous  spurs  running 
from  the  Aisne  ridge  down  to  the  river 
would  facilitate  the  German  plan  of  in- 
filtration and  permit  large  forces  to  pass 
in  comparative  shelter  liehind  the  spurs 
into  the  valley  and  the  bridgeheads  be- 
yond, thus  cutting  off  the  allied  troops 
remaining  on  the  high  ground.    Another 


'Herzog    Karl,"    Austrian    Battleship    Surrendered    to    Italy. 


disconcerting.  There  are  some  indica- 
tions that  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  Von 
Hindenburg  were  disposed  to  continue 
all  their  efforts  against  the  British  but 
that  Ludendorff,  Von  Hindenburg's 
quartermaster-general  and  chief  lieuten- 
ant, sided  with  the  crown  prince  in 
demanding  that  a  terrific  drive  be  made 
against  the  French  on  the  Aisne  heights. 
In  support  of  their  views,  the  crown 
prince  and  Ludendorff  probably  urged 
that  the  French  front  north  of  the  Aisne 


consideration  was  the  fact  that  near  the 
point  where  the  battle-front  curved  away 
from  the  ridge  and  passed  southward 
across  the  Aisne,  some  overworked  British 
troops  had  been  put  in  for  a  rest. 

Whatever  led  the  German  leaders  to 
change  their  plans,  the  fact  is  that  after 
pounding  the  British  for  two  months  and 
six  days  they  gave  the  British  a  much- 
needed  rest  and  turned  their  attentions  to 
the  comparatively  fresh  French  armies. 
They  were  then  sixty  miles  away  froda 
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Paris  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Channel 
ports.  Obviously  the  allies  had  much 
more  freedom  of  movement  when  the 
Germans  turned  southward  than  they 
had  when  the  waters  of  the  Channel  were 
so  close  behind  them.  An  advance  of 
twenty  miles  westward  at  almost  an)' 
point  and  of  ten  miles  at  some  points 
probably  would  have  made  it  advisable 
for  the  allies  to  abandon  Dunkirk,  Bel- 
gium and  the  Channel  ports  and  take  up 
a  front  along  the  lower  Somme  river. 


in  ]\Iarch  did  not  indicate  that  the  morale 
of  the  British  troops,  which  had  been 
good  throughout  four  years  of  war, 
had  deteriorated,  and  Avhether  the  gen- 
eralship was  not  even  worse.  It  may  be 
that  this  feeling  was  weakened  by  the 
developments  following  the  German  drive 
beginning  on  JNIay  27.  On  that  day  the 
German  troops  swejjt  across  the  Ailette 
river,  stormed  the  Aisne  heights  on  the 
far  side  and  sweeping  southward  reached 
the  Aisne  river  in  the  rear  of  many  thou- 


The   Great   German   Battle   Cruiser   "Moltke"   among-  those   surrendered   to   the   Allies. 


On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  guilty  of  a  first-class  blunder 
when  they  gave  the  British  a  breathing 
spell  that  lasted  for  nearly  two  months 
or  until  the  allies  were  able  to  return  to 
the  off'ensive.  The  best  that  can  be  said 
for  their  tactics  is  that  they  hoped  by  a 
sudden  change  of  front  to  catcli  the  aUies 
off  their  guard. 

Up  to  this  time  there  were  some  people 
in  France  who  were  wondering  whether 
the  great  reverse  suffered  by  the  British 


sands  of  allied  troops.  The  British 
troops  sandwiched  in  among  the  French 
were  put  in  a  particularly  precarious  po- 
sition by  the  collapse  of  the  French  front 
immediately  west  of  them.  The  troops 
of  both  nations,  however,  fought  gallant- 
ly. Tliey  were  attacked  by  forces  out- 
numbering them  by  at  least  two  to  one. 

Four  days  after  the  Aisne  attack  be- 
gan the  enemy  was  in  full  possession  of 
the  famous  Chemin  Des  Dames  (Ladies' 
Walk)    and   the  territory  taken   by  the 
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French  at  the  cost  of  well  on  to  two  hun- 
di-ed  thousand  casualties  in  the  abortive 
Nivelle  offensive  in  April  of  the  previous 
year.  Not  only  so,  but  the  enemy  was 
30  miles  beyond  his  starting  point,  hav- 
ing driven  a  mighty  wedge  into  the  allied 
front  that  reaclied  all  the  way  to  the 
JNIarne  river.  The  front  of  attack  was 
more  than  forty  miles  wide.  During  the 
first  three  days  of  his  advance  the  victor- 
ious enemy  captured  more  than  400  guns 
and    more    than    4.5,000    prisoners,    and 


Marne  river,  sixteen  miles  apart.  The 
check  to  the  enemy  administered  by  the 
Americans  came  at  a  critical  moment. 
The  enemy  for  the  second  time  in  the  war 
was  across  the  IMarne  river  and  heading 
for  Paris.  The  Americans,  with  some 
French  troops,  tackled  the  enemy  at 
Chateau  Thierry  and  at  Jaidgonne,  on 
the  east,  and  hurled  the  enemy  back  to 
the  north  bank.  The  enemy  was  not  in 
great  strength,  fortunately,  but  his  loss 
of  the  bridgehead  held  up  his  advance 


Types  of  Austrian   Troops  That  Invaded   Roumania. 


British  papers  printed  statements  to  the 
effect  that  the  whole  war  situation  had 
become  one  of  "the  utmost  gravity." 
During  their  advance  to  the  IMarne  the 
enemy  crossed  two  important  lateral  lines 
t)f  communication,  including  the  railway 
running  to  Verdun  from  Paris  through 
Kheims. 

June  the  4th  saw  some  signs  of  im- 
provement from  the  allied  viewpoint.  On 
that  day  troops  from  the  United  States 
came  into   action  at  two  points   on   the 


and  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  make 
elaborate  preparations  for  forcing  the 
river.  The  general  situation  still  caused 
uneasiness  and  Premier  Clemenceau, 
whose  frequent  visits  to  the  funt  did 
much  to  inspire  confidence  on  the  part  of 
both  civilians  and  military,  took  the  pre- 
caution of  ordering  the  creation  of  a 
Committee  for  the  Defence  of  Paris. 

It  has  not  been  made  clear  as  to  what 
extent,  if  at  all,  the  defeat  on  the  Aisne 
heights  was  due  to  the  faulty  staff  work 
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A  United  States  Soldier  Completely  E(iuii)pcd  for 
Service.  On  his  back  this  American  lightmg  nian 
carries  his  blanket  roll,  small  shovel,  bag,  etc.  His 
canteen  is  at  his  belt.  He  is  armed  with  a  30  calibre 
U.  S.  Army  rifle.  Minimum  weight  for  maximum 
efficiency  is  the  principle  upon  which  his  whole  out- 
fit has  been  designed. 

of  tlie  local  oomiiiander.     There  are  some 
indications   that   the   defensive   mea.sures 


were  not  of  the  best.  The  measures  put 
into  effect  two  weeks  later  when  the  en- 
emy tried  to  widen  his  offensive  front 
and  mer^e  the  new  JMarne  salient  with 
the  Montdidier  salient  by  attacking  on 
both  sides  of  the  Oise  river  were  extra- 
ordinarily successful  and  the  local  coun- 
ter-attacks were  much  more  powerful 
and  -effective  than  on  any  previous  occa- 
sion. American  troops  near  Montdidier 
had  some  part  in  delivering  these  counter 
blows.  While  the  enemy  advanced  a 
maximum  distance  of  six  miles  on  a  front 
of  thirty  miles  he  did  not  gain  a  spectac- 
ular success,  a  fact  which  was  not  covered 
up  by  the  declaration  of  the  Prussian 
War  jMinister  that  as  a  residt  of  the  two 
blows  a  large  part  of  the  French  army  ' 
had  been  defeated. 

The  Aisne  attack  was  a  most  spectac- 
ular victory,  bought  at  a  very  low  price, 
but  the  attack  on  the  Oise  sector  un- 
doubtedly cost  the  enemy  more  casualties 
than  it  cost  the  French  and  the  enemy 
made  no  appreciable  progress  towards 
his  goal,  which  was  tlie  destruction  of  the 
British  and  French  armies  before  the 
power  of  the  United  States  could  be 
made  to  tell.  American  troops  continued 
to  arrive  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion a  month  and  already  those  that  had 
preceded  them  were  rendering  aid  of 
some  consequence. 

The  severe  check  administered  to  the 
Germans  early  in  June  at  the  Oise  gave 
the  enemy  something  to  think  about.  It 
forced  him  to  take  time  to  make  more 
careful  preparation  for  his  next  attack 
which,  in  view  of  the  advance  in  the  sea- 
son, necessarily  had  to  be  nnich  more 
successful  than  any  that  had  preceded  it. 
This  delay  was  ini])osed  on  the  enemy 
when  it  was  only  too  plain  to  liim  that 
speed  was  the  essence  of  victor}^  The 
situation  for  the  enemy  was  most  exas- 
perating. He  was  tantalizingly  near  to 
the  Channel  ports  and  tantalizingly  near 
to  the  French  capital,  possession  of  either 
of  which  would  have  given  him  a  power- 
ful lever  in  securing  peace.     No  doubt  he 


The  Victorious 
Allied  Leaders 


Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  commander 

in  chief  of  the  American  i^xpedl- 

tlonary    forces. 


Marshal    Ferdinand    Foch, 
Generalissimo  of  the  Allied   Annies. 


Woodrow    Wilson. 
President  of  the  United  Stales. 


Premier    Venlzelos,    the    man 

who  did  most  to  bring  Greece 

In  on  the  side  of  the  allies. 


King  Victor  Emmanuel 
of  Italy. 


Crown   Prince  Alexander  o| 
Gen.   Dia?,   commander  in  chief  Serbia,  commander  of  tho 

of   the   Italian   armies.  Serbian   army. 
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also  felt  he  was  tantalizingly  near  to 
overpowering  the  hard-pressed  allied 
armies  which,  however,  always  seemed  to 
have  just  enough  strength  left  to  baffle 
his  efforts  to  deliver  the  coup  de  mort. 

A  circumstance  that  added  to  the  irri- 
tation of  the  enemy  was  the  tardiness  of 
the  Austrians  in  striking  on  the  Italian 
front.  The  German  warlords  felt  that  a 
triumph  on  the  Italian  front,  where  the 
allies  held  vulnerable  positions,  would 
help  materially  their  campaign  in  France. 


Cheered  by  these  developments,  Lloyd 
George  declared  that  "there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  my  mind,  surveying  the 
whole  facts,  that  our  victory  will  be  com- 
plete." A  few  days  later.  Von  Kuehl- 
mann,  the  German  Foreign  JNIinister,  was 
dismissed  for  stating  that  a  military  vic- 
tory was  beyond  the  reach  of  either  side, 
a  view  he  probably  was  put  up  to  express 
in  the  hope  of  evoking  a  favorable 
response  from  the  allied  side,  and  a  view 
that  the  Kaiser  and  Von  Hindenburg  are 


The  great  Teutonic  drive  into   Russia.     Austrian  troops  with  arms  stacked  enjoying  a  brief  rest  in  the 

mountains. 


In  the  middle  of  June  the  Austrians  did 
attack,  but  after  an  opening  success  of 
considerable  dimensions,  nature  opened 
the  floodgates  f)f  heaven  and  severed 
conmiunication  with  tl)e  far  bank  of  the 
Piave  river,  and  the  Austrian  offensive 
collapsed.  Almost  simultaneously  the 
Germans  made  a  minor  attack,  with 
40,000  men  against  the  acute  salient 
arf)und  Rheims,  and  this,  too,  was  a  dis- 
mal failure. 


supposed  to  have  shared.  The  extremists 
among  the  warlords  were  furious  at  this 
moderate  statement,  which  was  not  un- 
reasonable considcrint^  that  the  German 
losses  of  nearly  a  million  men  in  less  than 
four  months  had  not  brought  a  decisive 
success. 

An  estimate  of  the  German  and  allied 
casualties  in  the  four  drives  of  the  Ger- 
man offensive  caiiip;iigri  taking  place 
before  the  first  of  July  is  as  follows: 
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German  Allied 

Offensive.  casualties.         casualties. 

March  31 3.50,000  200,000 

April  9 200,000  100,000 

.V^ay  27 125,000  1.50,000 

.iune  9 22.5,000  150,000 

Total  casualties    —  

Mar.  31-July  1   900,000  660,000 

The  fifth  and  last  of  the  drives  of  the 
German  offensive  campaign  in  1918  be- 
gan on  July  15.  The  allied  battle-front, 
which  formerly  had  stretched  in  a  general 
direction  northerly  to  the  North  Sea  from 
the  Aisne,  now  apj^eared  as  a  bent  and 
twisted  thing.  It  bagged  alarmingly  in 
three  places  as  a  result  of  the  driving 
forward  of  the  German  battering-ram. 
These  huge  salients  were  west  of  I^ille  in 
the  Lys  valley,  between  Arras  and  Sois- 
sons  and  between  Soissons  and  Rheims, 
the  last  two  being  referred  to  sometimes 
as  the  Montdidier  and  INIarne  salients. 
Between  these  two  salients  in  the  German 
line  the  allied  line  curved  sharply  away 
from  Paris  around  the  forests  of  Villiers- 
Cotterets  and  Compiegne.  On  the  south 
end  of  this  salient,  between  the  Marne 
and  the  Aisne,  French  and  American 
troops  apj^lied  persistent  pressure  diu'ing 
June  and  drove  the  enemy  back  two  or 
three  miles  but  without  reducing  the 
Marne  salient  to  a  degree  dangerous  for 
]the  Germans. 

The  enemy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  very 
anxious  to  merge  the  JNIarne  and  JNIont- 
didier  salients  and  acquire  a  broad  front 
opposite  Paris  from  which  he  could 
maintain  a  continuous  bombardment  of 
the  city  with  a  multitude  of  guns  capable 
of  firing  forty  miles,  but  the  allied  resist- 
ance here  was  too  strong,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  wage  east  of  Rheims  the  offen- 
sive he  had  prepared  earlier  in  the  season, 
attacking  southward,  at  the  same  time  as 
he  tried  to  move  southward  and  south- 
eastward from  the  east  side  of  the  INIarne 
salient.  He  was  aware  that  Foch  had 
massed  troops  between  the  INIarne  front 
and  Paris  and  he  hoped  that  by  eluding 
these  by  going  rovmd  them  on  the  east. 


A    United    States    Naval    Militia    Bugler    Sounding    a 
Call    "To    the    Colors" 


he  could  surround  Rheims  and  sweep 
over  Epernay  and  Chalons  with  ease,  and 
three  days  later  be  forty  miles  from  his 
starting  point  and  far  to  the  southeast 
of  Paris.  Such  a  success  would  have 
placed  the  allied  armies  in  a  more  serious 
position  than  they  were  in  the  opening 
month  of  the  war. 

The  last  German  offensive  in  the  war 
was  doomed  to  failure  from  the  outset. 
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men  m 
in  more 
success, 
jjiitting 
was    25 


The  enemy  used  half  a  million 
this  effort  and  would  have  put 
had  his  initial  attack  obtained 
He  made  the  cardinal  error  of 
into  the  INIarne  salient,  which 
miles  deep  and  only  25  miles  across,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  with  the  vast 
supplies  of  material  required  for  a  great 
drive.  His  lines  of  communication  within 
the  salient  were  vulnerable  to  shellfire 
from  three  directions  and  his  thickly- 
massed  troops  were  sure  to  encounter  a 


better.  Under  the  skilful  leadership  of 
General  Gouraud,  they  withdrew  from 
the  heights  of  Moronvilliers,  evaded  the 
blow  dealt  at  them  and  terribly  decimated 
the  enemy  as  he  advanced  across  the  shat- 
tered outpost  positions.  The  enemy's 
advance  here  averaged  oidy  a  mile  and  a 
half  on  a  25-mile  front.  The  enemy  was 
in  such  apparent  difficulty  in  his  isolated 
position  south  of  the  INIarnc  and  he  had 
suffered  such  heavy  losses  at  all  points 
without  compensation,  that  General  Foch 


Canadian  and  French  troops  resting  around  a  hij; 


jlocity    gun    captured    by    the    Canadians. 


punishing  fire.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  best  the  enemy  could  do  west  of 
Rheims  was  to  advance  a  maximum  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  on  a  25-mile  front,  the 
average  being  only  three  miles.  This 
advance  enabled  him  to  gain  a  precarious 
foothold  or  bridgehead  south  of  the 
Marne.  Here  the  Americans  did  excep- 
tionally well  and  they  and  the  French 
always  were  masters  of  the  situation. 
East  of  Rheims  the  French  did  even 


concluded   that   the   time   had 


snatching  the  initiative  from  the 


come  for 
enemy. 
And  so  on  July  the  18th,  three  days  after 
the  opening  of  the  Germans'  final  offen- 
sive effort,  the  allied  generalissimo  let 
loose  the  allied  thunderbolt  and  French 
and  American  troops  began  the  first 
allied  offensive  of  the  year  by  attacking 
the  25  miles  of  German  front  nearest  to 
Paris.  In  this  onslaught  the  allies  used 
200,000  troops. 
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The  allied  attack  was  successful  beyond 
all  expectations.  As  the  German  storm 
troops  facing  eastward  battered  them- 
selves in  vain  against  the  allied  defences 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Marne  salient  the 
allied  offensive  troops,  also  facing  east- 
ward, smaslied  in  the  western  side  of  the 
salient  on  which  the  Germans  were  stand- 
ing on  the  defensive.  Thus  an  attacking 
allied  army  was  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, roughly,  as  the  German  attacking 
forces  on  the  far  side  of  the  salient  and  at 
a  distance  of  only  2.5  miles  in  their  rear,  a 
situation  seldom  seen  in  warfare.  In  the 
first  two  days  of  their  attack  the  allies 
advanced  eight  miles,  capturing  17,000 
Germans  and  360  guns.  Within  two 
weeks,  notwithstanding  the  most  frantic 
opposition,  they  had  advanced  16  miles, 
the  INIarne  salient  had  been  reduced,  .500 
square  miles  of  the  soil  of  France  had 
been  redeemed,  and  30,000  Germans  and 
500  cannon  had  been  captured. 

The  turning  back  of  the  tide  of  Ger- 
man invasion  in  1918  was  due  to  the  same 
causes  as  explain  the  ebbing  of  the  tide 
of  German  militarism  in  1914.  The 
enemy  was  overconfident  and  underrated 
the  offensive  powers  of  the  allied  forces, 
and  as  a  result,  made  inadequate  pro- 
vision for  the  protection  of  the  right  flank 
of  his  advancing  armies.  And  so  when 
the  allied  shock  troops  attacked  on  July 
18  under  General  INIangin  they  tin-ned 
the  flank  of  Von  Boehm's  army  as  Gen- 
eral INIanour)'  four  years  before,  at  the 
previous  battle  of  the  INIarne,  had  turned 
the  flank  of  Von  Kluck's  army.  On  each 
occasion  the  enemy  was  taken  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  and  had  to  retreat.  By 
tremendous  eff'ort  and  at  great  sacrifice 
immediate  disaster  was  averted,  but  the 
setback  in  both  battles  deprived  the  Ger- 
mans of  their  chance  of  victory  and 
doomed  them  to  ultimate  defeat.  In  1914 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  German 
armies  was  Von  Moltke;  in  1918  it  was 
Von  Hindenburg. 

No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than 
to  imagine  that  General  Foch  had  lured 


Getting  Ready  to  Pay  the  Bovs  at  Camp  Meade. 
No  less  than  $300,000  is  in  sight  here. 

the  Germans  on  to  the  Marne  by  pretend- 
ing weakness  and  that  he  was  sure  of  vic- 
tory when  he  struck  back.  The  whole 
period  from  March  21  to  July  1.5  was 
one  of  genuine  anxiety  for  the  allied  mili- 
tary leaders  and  statesmen  and  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  June  the  allies  were  dis- 
cussing whether  it  would  be  better  to 
evacuate  Paris  or  the  Channel  ports. 
Wlien  the  Germans  began  their  last  of- 
fensive on  July  1.5,  they  had  a  superiority 
of  half  a  million  men  on  the  western  front 
or  three  times  the  numerical  superiority 
they  had  on  INIarch  21st.  A  much  larger 
proportion  of  their  men,  however,  had 
become  battle-worn  owing  to  unparal- 
leled exertions.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  General  Foch  was  gravely 
concerned  about  the  degree  of  success  the 
enemy  might  gain  in  July.  He  felt  that 
the  allies  could  not  afford  to  give  more 
ground  as  any  considerable  German  ad- 
vance would  imperil  the  integrity  of  the 
allied  armies  or  at  least  put  the  enemy  in 
a  position  where  he  could  bring  great 
pressure  on  the  allies  to  make  peace. 

General  Foch  took  terrible  risks  in 
July  in  preparing  to  prevent  a  German 
advance  on  Paris.  He  concluded  that  the 
enemy  meant  to  make  an  attack  in  that 
direction  and  therefore  he  withdrew  200,- 
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000  men  from  positions  north  of  the 
Somme  and  held  tliein  in  readiness  in  the 
region  hetvveen  Paris  and  tlie  nearest 
point  on  the  battle-front.  Superior  Ger- 
man forces  under  l*rince  Ruppi-echt  of 
Bavaria  still  were  menacing  the  vital 
northern  sector  and  had  the  German 
strategists  learned  of  the  secret  move- 
ment southward  of  allied  reserves  they 
might  have  made  another  dash  forward 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Somme  and 
imperilled  all  the  allied  troops  in  Flan- 
ders and  the  Artois.  The  enemy  appears 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  secret  con- 
centration of  allied  resei'ves  opposite 
Paris  at  the  expense  of  the  northern  allied 
front  and  when  at  comparatively  low  cost 
the  allies  on  the  Marne  and  in  the  Cham- 
pagne baffled  the  enemy's  blow  on  July 
15,  without  employing  the  bulk  of  their 
reserves,  an  obvious  oj^portimity  to  upset 
his  plans  and  secure  the  initiative  devel- 
oped. 

We  have  the  authority  of  General  Foch 
for  the  statement  that  he  had  in  his  mind 
no  grandiose  plan  for  winning  the  war 
when  he  turned  to  the  offensive.  In  self- 
defence  he  had  to  strike  back  at  the 
Marne  and  later  on  he  found  opportu- 
nities for  waging  a  genuine  offensive 
campaign.  The  enemy's  stupidity  in 
putting  his  head  into  the  Marne  salient 
noose  gave  Foch  his  first  chance,  and 
finding  his  first  drive  so  successful,  Foch 
thought  he  would  try  another,  and  the 
second  led  to  the  third,  and  the  offensive 
front  gradually  widened  out  until  the  at- 
tack extended  to  the  whole  200  miles  of 
front  between  Verdun  and  the  North 
Sea.  The  main  idea  of  General  Foch  in 
the  early  weeks  of  the  offensive  was  to 
put  the  enemy  into  a  new  hole  just  before 
he  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  another 
hole.  On  each  occasion  the  enemy  had 
to  engage  additional  portions  of  his  re- 
serves until  finally  he  lost  his  offensive 
power  and  even  the  ability  to  defend  him- 
self. The  factor  that  contributed  most  to 
the  success  of  the  successive  allied  drives 
was  the  extraordinary  secrecy  of  concen- 


Soldiers  charge  German  dummies  for  Red  Cross 
benefit  at  Fort  Hamilton.  Besides  the  event  shown 
in  this  picture,  there  were  artillery  and  machine 
gun  drills  by   the   soldiers. 


tration  against  the  sectors  to  be  attacked. 
This,  also,  was  the  real  explanation  of 
the  advantages  gained  by  the  enemy  in 
his  four-months'  offensive  campaign.  At 
one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  huge 
quantities  of  war  material  and  the  masses 
of  men  required  for  an  offensive  could 
not  be  brought  up  to  any  front  without 
being  seen  by  the  enemy  in  time  to  give 
ample  warning.  It  also  was  thought  that 
weeks  of  bombardment  were  necessary  to 
reduce  the  enemy's  fortified  positions. 
But  as  the  quantities  of  munitions  and 
the  number  of  guns  along  the  entire  front 
multiplied,  their  significance  became  less 
obvious,  as  indicating  the  nearness  of  an 
offensive,  and  in  time  it  became  apparent 
that  a  bombardment  of  but  a  few  hours 
woidd  suffice  to  obliterate  the  strongest 
fortified  systems.  Consequently,  all  that 
remained  to  do  to  obtain  the  tremendous 
advantage  of  surprise  and  bring  about  a 
war  of  movement  was  to  have  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  ready  to  hurl 
through  the  breach  before  the  enemy 
could  discover  the  plan  and  make  a  simi- 
lar concentration  opposite  the  breach.  It 
was  this  new  element  of  siu'prise  due  to 
the  artillery  of  the  offensive  mastering 
the  fortified  systems  of  the  defensive  that 
revolutionized  warfare  on  the  western 
front  and  that  distinguished  the  campaign 
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of  1918  from  those  that  preceded  it. 

Focli's  second  blow,  delivered  with  a 
view  to  retaining  the  much-prized  initia- 
tive, was  struck  by  British  and  French 
troops  south  of  the  Somme  river  on  Aug- 
ust 8th.  In  this  attack  most  of  the  glory 
went  to  the  Canadian  and  Australian 
troops,  which  with  the  51st  British  divi- 


without  it  being  necessary  to  employ 
them,  the  Canadians  were  given  a  special 
course  of  training  back  of  Arras.  When 
the  time  came  for  the  attack  on  the 
Somme  front,  Foch  gave  orders  for  the 
strictest  secrecy  and  for  elaborate  meas- 
ures for  deceiving  the  Germans.  While 
the   bulk   of   the   Canadian   trooj)s   were 


Battleship  Pennsylvania,  Super-Dreadnaught. 


sion  and  a  few  others  comprised  the  best 
assault  troops  in  the  British  army.  The 
Canadian  army  corps  had  been  on  the 
Vimy  front  in  March  and  then  were  taken 
out  and  moved  south  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
cope  with  the  enemy  in  the  event  of  a 
deadly  break  through.    The  crisis  passing 


smuggled  under  cover  of  night  to  the 
Amiens  region,  some  battalions  were 
moved  northward  to  Belgium,  where  they 
moved  down  the  roads  in  broad  daylight 
with  colors  flying  and  bands  playing,  and 
were  put  into  the  firing  line  near  Mount 
Kemmel.     Here  telephone  conversations 
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were  put  on  for  the  express  benefit  of  the 
German  listeners  and  enemy  spies.  A 
few  American  troops  and  British  shock 
troops  also  went  through  movements  sug- 
gesting that  an  attack  was  about  to  be 
made.  Then  when  the  enemy  was  taking- 
steps  to  meet  a  tremendous  attack  on  tlie 
Mount  Kemmel  front,  the  camouflage 
troops  were  rushed  back  to  tlieir  own 
jmits  and  the  mighty  drive  up  the  Somme 
valley  began. 


13  miles  on  a  front  of  2.5  miles  taking 
14,000  prisoners  and  hundreds  of  guns 
during  the  first  day  of  their  advance. 
Many  units  took  more  prisoners  than  the 
total  number  of  their  casualties.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  day  the  main  line  of  com- 
munication and  retreat  for  the  enemy 
within  the  JNIontdidier  salient  was  gravely 
threatened  and  the  enemy  was  under  the 
necessity  of  evacuating  it  at  a  much  faster 
rate  than  he  abandoned  the  apex  of  the 


Battleship  Nevada,  Super-Dreadnaught,  on  Speed  Trial. 


The  second  battle  of  the  Somme  was 
a  splendid  victory  for  the  British  and 
French.  The  Fourth  Army  under  Gen- 
eral Rawlinson  represented  the  British. 
The  enemy  was  completely  surprised  and 
swept  oif  his  feet.  With  the  aid  of  tanks 
and  thousands  of  mounted  troops,  the 
allies  advanced  a  maximum  distance  of 


Marne  salient.  By  August  12,  the  enemy 
was  retreating  on  most  of  the  100-mile 
front  between  Amiens  and  Rheims.  In- 
stead of  being  in  Paris  as  he  had  fondly 
hoped  less  than  a  month  before  when  he 
attacked  on  the  IMarne  the  enemy  was 
retiring  towards  the  Hindenburg  line 
after  suffering  at  least  325,000  casualties 
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—80,000  of  whom  were  captives  in  the 
hands  of  the  allies— and  losing  1,400  guns 
and  850  square  miles  of  French  territory. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  world 
by  this  time  had  formed  the  opinion  that 
the  enemj^  would  lose  the  war  in  1918. 
The  public  simply  felt  that  the  period  of 
the  most  intense  anxiety  probably  was 
past.  Some  of  the  highest  military  au- 
thorities   reminded    the    public    that    the 


the  great  American  war  expert,  also  inti- 
mated that  the  enemy  retirement  to  the 
Hindenburg  line  might  be  unfortunate 
for  the  allies  as  it  had  been  the  j'ear  be- 
fore, that  the  allies  would  have  to  slowly 
advance  through  innimierable  fortified 
lines  before  they  reached  victory,  and  that 
the  threat  to  German  home  territory  in 
possible  thrusts  by  the  American  army 
"will  hardly  be  grave."    He  even  went  so 


Admiral  Kodmaii,  U.  S.  N.,  visits  Admiral  Sir  David 

the  Command 


Germans  liad  sprung  a  come-])ack  after 
the  13yng  tank  attack  near  Cambrai  in 
November  of  1917  and  that  the  same 
thing  might  happen  again.  Colonel  Rep- 
ington  of  the  London  Times  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  Germans  might  re- 
sume their  offensive  and  he  advised  Gen- 
eral Foch  not  to  be  imprudent  and  try 
for  a  knockout  in  1918.    Frank  Simonds, 


Beatty's   Flagship. 
er  in  Chief. 


He   is   seen    sn^KMiH    naiids    with 


far  as  to  say  that  "our  enemy  has  too 
manj'^  reserves  and  too  many  prepared 
positions  behind  his  present  front  to  be . 
in  danger  of  disaster  this  year  and  prob- 
ably next."  It  is  clear  that  at  this  time 
some  of  the  experts  did  not  sense  the  real 
situation. 

On  August  19  the  French  attacked  on 
the  front  east  of  the  Oise  river.     Their 
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advance  here  linked  up  the  aUied  of- 
fensive fronts  north  of  the  Marne  and 
east  of  Amiens.  At  this  time  the  Ger- 
mans still  clung  to  Roye  and  C'haulnes 
and  held  positions  in  the  old  hattle  zones 
of  1915-16  west  of  the  upper  Somme. 
Two  days  later  the  British  Third  Army 
under  General  Byng  drove  forward  to 
the  south  of  Arras,  advancing  five  miles 
on  a  17-mile  front  and  securing  10,000 


allied  attack  in  the  1918  campaign  was 
the  first  to  signify  that  the  German 
armies  would  he  overthrown  in  the  fight- 
ing season  of  that  year.  Some  mention 
the  attack  made  on  Octol)er  8,  when  the 
Hindenhurg  line  was  hreached  hetween 
Camhrai  and  St.  Quentin.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  attacks  made  by  the  Cana- 
dians and  other  British  troops  east  of 
Arras    in    the    week    beginning    August 


Arrival   of   President  and   Mrs.   Wilson   in   Brest,   France,   on    Board   S.   S.   George   Washington. 


prisoners.  Here  the  British  were  moving 
at  right  angles  to  their  battle-front  in  the 
first  battle  of  the  Somme.  The  ease  with 
which  they  filtered  down  the  Bapaume 
ridge  between  the  numerous  fortified  lines 
of  the  previous  battle  quickly  discredited 
the  views  then  in  circulation  about  the  im- 
'  pregnability  of  the  positions  they  were 
about  to  attack. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  which  particular 


27th  really  determined  that  the  enemy 
woidd  have  to  submit.  In  the  drives  of 
July  18  and  August  8  tiie  allies  surprised 
an  enemy  who  virtually  was  out  in  the 
open,  protected  by  only  improvised  de- 
fences and  occupying  ugly  salients.  On 
August  27th,  however,  he  was  expecting 
an  attack  and  felt  confident  in  the 
strength  of  the  permanent  fortified  sys- 
tems he  had  prepared  with  the  utmost 
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care  during  the  preceding  two  years. 
These  inchided  the  famous  Drocourt- 
Queant  switch  line,  with  a  section  of  the 
Hindenburg  hne  in  front  of  it  and  another 
hne  behind  it.  The  Canadians,  who  had 
been  taken  out  of  tlie  Somnie  front  a  few 
days  after  that  drive  began  and  by  a  wide 
detour  of  more  than  fifty  miles  had  been 
brought  up  to  the  Arras  front,  were  sup- 
posed by  the  enemy  to  be  taking  a  rest, 
whereas  they  were  sent  hurling  through 
the  Hindenburg  line  on  August  27  and  a 


rest  that  alone  could  stave  off  disaster. 
German  officers  have  admitted  that  the 
smashing  of  the  lines  east  of  Arras  by 
the  Canadians  dashed  any  lingering  hopes 
they  had  of  averting  defeat. 

The  grand  work  of  the  Canadians  had 
ap])reciable  results  both  north  and  south. 
It  hastened  a  German  I'etircment  from 
the  Lj's  river  salient  whicli  already  had 
begun  and  it  speeded  up  the  retirement 
north  of  the  Somme.  On  August  29 
Bapaume  and  Combles  were  taken,  Blount 


American  Artillerymen  on  the  Marne  Front. 


few  days  later  through  the  even  more 
powerful  Drocourt  line.  Each  of  these 
so-called  lines  consisted  of  several  series 
of  entrenchments,  with  elaborate  under- 
ground tunnels  and  innumerable  redoubts 
and  machine  gun  posts.  The  wonderful 
success  of  the  Canadians,  with  little  or  no 
help  from  tanks,  against  the  positions  re- 
lied on  by  the  enemy  to  check  the  allied 
advance,  convinced  the  high  German  com- 
mand that  it  had  no  artificial  defences 
that  could  give  its  overworked  armies  the 


Ivemmel  was  abandoned  to  the  British 
and  the  enemy  was  in  retreat  on  the  70 
miles  of  front  between  Ypres  and 
Peronne.  The  general  situation  made  it 
inevitable  that  the  enemy  also  should 
withdraw  on  tlie  80  miles  of  front  between 
Peronne  and  Rheims. 

By  September  12  it  was  evident  that 
the  Germans  were  losing  ground  much 
faster  than  they  had  gained  it  in  the 
spring  campaign.  That  day  was  made 
famous    in    history  by  the  army  of   the 
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United  States  launching  its  first  inde- 
pendent offensive  effort.  The  work  as- 
signed to  it  was  the  elimination  of  the  St. 
Mihiel  salient  which  had  resisted  the  pres- 
sure hrought  against  it  by  the  French  diu'- 
ing  four  years  of  warfare.  The  salient 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  foot.  It  had  been 
there  since  September,  1914,  when  Ger- 
man militarism  tried  to  stride  across  the 
Meuse  south  of  St.  Mihiel  and  trample 
over  prostrate  France.  The  foot  was  ar- 
rested at  St.  Mihiel  when  poised  for  the 
next  step.  The  First  American  Army 
under  General  Liggett,  acting  vmder  the 
supervision  of  General  Pershing,  attacked 
this  salient  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south,  and  crushed  it  in  as  though  it  were 
an  eggshell,  taking  well  on  to  1.5,000  pris- 
oners and  more  than  100  guns.  The 
French  troops  co-operating  with  the 
Americans,  took  7,000  prisoners.  In 
August  as  many  as  322,000  American 
troops  landed  in  France  and  the  number 
of  men  available  for  the  front  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  half  a  million.  The  wip- 
ing out  of  the  St.  JNIihiel  salient  per- 
mitted General  Foch  to  go  on  with  plans 
for  attacks  on  the  all-important  German 
lateral  line  of  communication  running 
through  Sedan  and  JNIontmedy  or  for  an 
attack  in  Lorraine,  south  of  Metz. 

On  the  day  in  which  the  Americans 
struck  first  as  an  independent  army,  the 
German  Vice-Chancellor,  Von  Payer,  an- 
nounced that  "Strong  and  courageous  in 
the  consciousness  of  our  own  invincibility, 
we  laugh  at  the  idea  that  we  should  first 
penitently  ask  for  mercy  before  we  are 
admitted  to  peace  negotiations."  This 
speech  was  made  to  give  the  allies  an  idea 
of  the  terms  the  Teutons  would  want  if 
the  allies  agreed  to  the  request  Austria- 
Hungary  was  making  at  that  moment  for 
a  peace  conference  in  some  neutral  coun- 
try while  hostilities  continued.  The  main 
provision  was  that  Germany  should  be 
alloAved  U^  retain  her  conquests  in  the  East 
while  abandoning  her  spoils  in  the  West 
and  restoring  Belgium.  A  few  days  later, 
the  Serbians  broke  the  Bulgarian  front  in 


General  Sir  Edmund  Henry  Hyman  Allenby  who 
commanded  the  British  forces  that  have  won  suc- 
cesses in  the  campaign  against  the  Turks  in  Pales- 
tine. 
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Hiiiis  slnippling,  not  hopefully  forward  to  Victory,  Imt  dcicctceily  backward  to  defeat,  under  Ixmibiiig 
planes  rcisc'lcssly  showering  death  upon  them. 
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Macedonia  and  the  British  overwhelmed 
the  Turkish  army  in  Palestine.  Before 
October  opened  Bulgaria,  finding  Ger- 
many was  imable  to  give  her  help,  sur- 
rendered unconditionally. 

The  closing  days  of  Sejitember  saw 
allied  victories  all  up  and  down  the 
western  front.  Within  three  days  the 
American  forces  west  of  the  Meuse 
smashed  forward  10  miles  on  a  20-mile 
front;  the  French  to  the  west  of  them  in 
the  Champagne  advanced  7  miles  on  a 
20-mile  front,  taking  10,000  prisoners; 
the  British  on  the  Cambrai  front  ad- 
vanced 7  miles  on  a  35-mile  front,  taking 
22,000  prisoners  and  300  guns,  and  reach- 
ing the  outskirts  of  Cambrai,  and  the 
British  and  Belgians  on  both  sides  of 
Ypres  advanced  10  miles  on  a  20-mile 
front,  capturing  Dixmude,  Passchen- 
daele,  Roulers,  I^Ienin  and  Langemarck, 
10,000  prisoners  and  100  guns.  At  that 
time  the  enemy  was  retiring  on  the  whole 
front  between  Verdun  and  Nieuport  with 
the  exception  of  ten  miles  of  front  next 
the  coast. 

The  outlook  now  became  so  alarming 
for  Germany  that  on  Saturday,  October 
5,  Germany  intimated  to  President  Wil- 
son that  she  desired  an  armistice  and  a 
peace  conference  in  which  the  14  points 
of  President  Wilson  would  be  tlie  basis 
of  discussion.  The  allies  saw  that  Ger- 
many preferred  to  talk  rather  than  to 
fight  and  they  insisted  on  Germany  bind- 
ing herself  more  specifically  and  also  that 
during  negotiations  she  conduct  warfare 
according  to  the  laws  of  nations  and 
otherwise  give  evidence  of  good  faith.  In 
the  meantime  they  redoubled  their  efforts 
to  destroy  the  German  armies,  and  on 
October  8,  Avith  the  aid  of  many  thou- 
sands of  American  troops,  the  British 
crashed  through  the  powerful  Hinden- 
burg  defences  north  of  St.  Quentin  and 
in  two  days  advanced  into  open  country 
beyond  to  a  depth  of  12  miles  on  a  20- 
mile  front,  taking  200  guns  and  20,000 
prisoners.  This  success  precipitated  an 
enemy  retirement  from  the    Chemin  des 


Dames,  the  Champagne  and  the  northern 
Argonne.  In  the  north  the  Canadians 
captured  Cambrai.  A  few  days  later  new 
Belgian  and  British  attacks  led  to  the 
capture  of  Lille,  Ostend,  Bruges,  Roulers 
and  Menin.  Retreating  on  the  south,  the 
enemy  surrendered  Laon,  La  Fere  and 
Vouziers. 

On  October  22,  Germany  gave  the 
pledges  required  by  the  allies  and  the 
United  States  agreed  to  forward  Ger- 
many's request  for  an  armistice.  Already 
the  allies  had  redeemed  6,000  square  miles 
of  French  soil  and  900  square  miles  of 
Belgian  soil.  According  to  one  estimate 
the  German  and  allied  offensives  in  1918 
up  to  this  time,  compared  as  follows: 

German      Allied 

Offensive  Offensive 

119  days     98  days 

March  21-  July  18- 

July  18      Oct.  24. 

Ground      captured 

in  square  miles .  .         2,770  7,300 

Guns  captured 2,200  4,600 

Prisoners  taken 200,000  300,000 

Casualties    inflicted 

by       attacking 

army 700,000       1,000,000 

Casualties    suffered 

by        attacking 

army 1,000,000  700,000 

According  to  this  estimate  the  total 
allied  casualties  from  March  21,  were 
1,400,000  and  those  of  the  Germans 
2,000,000.  The  allied  losses  had  been 
made  good  by  the  increase  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces  which  now  comprised  two 
armies,  the  Second  being  under  General 
Bullard.  Including  troops  in  training 
the  United  States  had  2,000,000  men 
across  seas. 

The  events  during  the  last  week  of 
October  suggested  that  the  war  was  hur- 
rying to  an  end.  The  Italians  attacked 
on  the  Piave  front  and  with  British  storm- 
troops  and  a  small  American  force  play- 
ing an  important  role,  broke  through  the 
Austrian  army,  capturing  100,000  men 
and  600  guns,  and  placing  the  remainder 
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French  entering  Village  after  Armistice  locating  bomb  traps 


of  the  Austrian  forces,  which  were  handi- 
capped by  revolutions  in  Bohemia  and 
Jugo-Slavia,  at  the  mercy  of  the  aUies. 
On  November  4  the  Austrians  signed  an 
armistice  that  represented  absolute  sub- 
mission. When  this  armistice  went  into 
effect  1,000,000  Austrians  and  6,000  guns 
— in  reality  the  whole  Austrian  army — 
were  in  the  possession  of  Italy. 

DXiring  the  first  week  in  November  the 


allies  dashed  forward  11  miles,  south  of 
the  Dutch  frontier,  and  reached  Ghent. 
One  hundred  miles  away  on  the  southeast 
the  French  and  Americans  did  magnifi- 
cent work.  The  enemy,  in  trying  to  re- 
treat to  his  own  country,  had  to  pass 
through  two  "funnels,"  the  one  running 
eastward  through  Liege  and  the  other 
southeastward  through  Sedan  and  Mont- 
medy.  The  Ardennes  forest  and  hills  lay- 
ing between  these  funnels  prevented  hasty 
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withdrawal  there,  and  the  two  runnels 
were  quite  unecjual  to  the  demajids  made 
upon  them.  Matters,  therefore,  were 
made  doubly  critieal  for  the  enemy  when 
the  Ajnericans  advanced  14  miles  on  a  25- 
mile  front  west  of  the  Meuse  and  reached 
points  only  10  miles  from  Montmedy  and 
15  miles  from  Sedan 

Recognizing  that  the  jig  was  up,  Ger- 
many on  November  8  applied  on  the  bat- 
tlefield to  General  Foch  for  an  armistice, 
as  directed  to  do  by  President  Wilson. 
This  did  not  put  an  immediate  end  to  hos- 
tilities. The  British  went  on  and  cap- 
tured Maubeuge.     From  Germany  came 


(iermany  submitted  to  the  humiliating 
conditions  by  which  Germany  secured 
exemption  from  further  attack. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
November  11,  that  Germany  admitted 
herself  beaten  and  placed  herself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  allied  and  associated  pow- 
ers. When  the  fighting  stopped  her 
armies  had  been  forced  across  the  frontier 
of  France  on  a  front  of  120  miles  stretch- 
ing southeastward  from  the  North  Sea. 
The  enemy  still  was  west  of  the  French 
border  along  a  stretch  of  160  miles.  The 
area  he  occupied  in  France  then  was  of 
varying    width     embracing   about     1,500 


Armistice  Parties  Meeting — Germans  Approaching. 


reports  that  the  fleet,  as  a  last  resort,  had 
been  ordered  to  give  battle  to  the  British 
grand  fleet  and  that  the  German  crews 
had  mutinied  and  joined  a  revolutionary 
movement  that  speedily  swept  over  Ger- 
many. The  Kaiser  and  Crown  Prince 
had  refused  to  sign  documents  of  abdica- 
tion but  on  the  advice  of  their  generals 
had  fled  from  their  army  headcpiarters  at 
Spa  to  Holland  where  they  were  in- 
terned. Yet  still  the  allied  troops  pressed 
on.  The  French  and  Americans  reached 
Sedan  and  JMezieres  and  got  astride  one 
line  of  retreat.  Italian  troops,  which  ear- 
lier in  the  summer  had  fought  in  the 
Rheims  salient,  captm-ed  Rocroi.  During 
the  last  two  days  of  fighting  the  allies 
advanced  15  miles  on  a  front  of  100  miles. 
And  then  the  delegates  of  revolutionary 


square  miles.  He  also  retained  more  than 
9,000  square  miles  in  Belgium.  Had  he 
not  cried  quits,  however,  his  armies  would 
have  been  overwhelmingly  defeated  with 
in  a  few  weeks,  for  they  were  nearlj^  in  a 
helpless  condition  and  Foch  had  a  tremen- 
dous offensive  in  Lorraine  south  of  ]\Ietz 
ready  to  launch.  ^Monster  British  air- 
planes also  were  under  orders  to  bomb 
Berlin  when  orders  arrived  to  cancel  all 
such  undertakings.  By  a  peculiar  coinci- 
dence of  history,  Canadian  troops,  acting 
with  the  British  army,  who  had  taken 
Denain  and  Valenciennes,  captured  Mons 
the  morning  that  the  armistice  ended  hos- 
tilities, thus  bringing  the  British  back  to 
the  point  in  Belgium  where  they  began 
fighting  more  than  four  rears  before. 

W.  R.  P. 
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The  Aftermath  of  The  Armistice 


CHAPTER  XIII 

ARMISTICE    TEEMS    NOT    SEVERE  —  GERMAN    NAVAI,    SURRENDER 

IMPOSING    SPECTACLE  —  OCCUPATION    OF    GERMANY    BEGUN  

EBERT    BECOMES    GERMAN    LEADER LLOYD    GEORGE    SUSTAINED 

—  PRES.    WILSON    HEARTILY    RECEIVED POLISH    INVASION    OF 

GERMANY  —  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  RESOLUTIONS. 


The  armistice  terms  imposed  on  Ger- 
many bj^  tlie  allied  and  associated  powers 
were  severe  but  not  more  so  than  was 
necessary  to  ensure  that  Germany  should 
not  resist  any  longer  the  will  of  the  allies. 
The  most  humilating  feature  was  the 
provision  requiring  the  surrender  of  the 
best  fighting  ships  of  the  German  navy 
without  their  firing  a  shot  as  a  protest 
against  the  onerous  terms  of  the  peace 
settlement.  The  world  never  has  wit- 
nessed a  more  pathetic  spectacle  than  that 
afforded  on  November  21st,  ten  days 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  when 
fourteen  German  Dreadnoughts,  seven 
scout  cruisers  and  fifty  destroyers 
steamed  across  the  North  Sea  under  the 
direction  of  their  own  crews  and  tamely 
surrendered  to  the  allied  fleet  fifty  miles 
to  the  east  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  These 
surface  warships  later  were  interned  in 
the  Scapa  Flow,  in  the  Orkney  Islands. 
Almost  simidtaneoush^  scores  of  German 
submarines  were  surrendered  to  the  Brit- 
ish off  Harwich.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  the  number  was  increased  to  more 
than  120  and  it  became  known  that  the 
number  of  underwater  boats  that  Ger- 
many would  be  required  to  give  up  would 
exceed  the  original  limit  set  of  160.  Un- 
completed submarines  and  surface  war- 
ships not  being  surrendered  were  re- 
quired to  dismantle  and  the  crews  of  the 
latter  to  be  paid  off.  To  see  that  the 
terms  were  thoroughly  fulfilled,  the  Brit- 
ish Dreadnought  Hercules,  accompanied 
by  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  visited  the 
German  naval  strongholds  after  the  Ger- 
mans, themselves,  had  swept  away  the 
mine  barriers.  Of  48  German  warships 
capable  of  entering  the  line  when  war 
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began,  Germany  was  left  with  only  13, 
as  she  had  found  it  necessary  to  scrap  20 
pre-Dreadnoughts  after  the  Battle  of 
Jutland.  An  additional  Dreadnought 
was  given  up  in  December. 

The  original  armistice  terms  were 
amended  from  time  to  time.  In  most 
cases  the  changes  made  with  each  month- 
ly renewal  rendered  Germany  more  help- 
less before  the  allies.  The  number  of 
machine  guns  the  enemy  had  to  surren- 
der, however,  was  reduced  by  5,000  to 
2.5,000  and  the  number  of  airplanes  by 
300  to  1,700.  The  number  of  motor  lor- 
ries was  reduced  from  10,000  to  5,000. 
The  reason  for  these  changes  was  tliat 
the  Germans  had  less  equipment  than  had 
been  estimated.  On  the  other  hand  the 
enemy  was  called  upon  to  turn  over  150,- 
000  railway  cars  or  three  times  the  num- 
ber originally  fixed.  Without  these  the 
German  army  could  not  conduct  serious 
military  enterprises  or  the  country  be  fed 
except  by  grace  of  the  allies.  The  allies 
also  stipulated  that  they  should  be  free 
to  occupy  the  so-called  neutral  strip  east 
of  the  Rhine,  north  of  INIainz,  if  they  so 
desired,  and  a  small  bridgehead  east  of 
Strassburg. 

On  November  14  American  and  French 
troops  crossed  the  Lorraine  frontier  in 
the  rear  of  the  evacuating  German  forces. 
Four  days  later  Belgian  troops  were  in 
Brussels  and  Antwerp,  and  French 
troops  in  Mulhausen  and  Colmar.  Not 
a  living  German  soldier  remained  on 
French  soil  with  the  exception  of  prison- 
ers. By  November  25  British  troops  had 
reached  Namur  in  Belgium  and  all  Al- 
forces.  Ten  days  before  Christmas  the 
sace-Lorraine  had  been  occupied  by  allied 
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allied  troops  were  safely  entrenched  in 
their  three  great  bridgeheads  at  Cologne, 
Coblenz  and  Mainz,  the  British  at  Co- 
logne, the  Americans  at  Coblenz  and  the 
French  at  Mainz. 

By  the  end  of  November  a  consider- 
able number  of  Canadian  prisoners-of- 
war  had  reached  JNIetz  from  prison  camps 
in  the  Rhineland.  American  troops  had 
passed  beyond  INIetz  in  their  movement 
eastward  and  joyfully  greeted  the  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  prisoners  whom  they 


show  heartlessness  towards  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  allied  prisoners  at  the  very 
time  that  their  country  needed  mercy  at 
the  hands  of  the  allied  peoples.  The  ex- 
planation under  the  circumstances  prob- 
ably was  stupidity  and  distraction  rather 
than  deliberate  cruelty — stupidity  be- 
cause for  selfish  reasons  the  Germans 
should  liave  made  the  care  of  their  pris- 
oners their  first  concern;  distraction  be- 
cause Germany  was  in  a  terrible  condition 
and   her   new   riders  were  overwhelmed 


Czecho-SIovaks  at  Vladivostok  ready  to  leave  for  the   Russian   Interior..   The  armies  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks 

that  attempted  tO'  free  Siberia  from  the  Bolsheviki. 


had  met  tramping  wearily  towards  the 
west.  Nearly  18,000  British  prisoners 'had 
reached  England.  Of  these  8,794  arrived 
at  Hull  from  Holland;  8,271  at  Dover 
and  500  at  London.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment sternly  warned  Germany  that 
she  would  accept  no  explanations  for  the 
ill-treatment  or  criminal  neglect  of  the 
prisoners  while  on  their  way  to  the  Ger- 
man border.  One  wonders  what  pos- 
sessed the  German  rulers  that  they  should 


with  the  multitude  of  great  tasks  requir- 
ing urgent  attention. 

A  correspondent  with  the  British  forces 
states  that  he  was  in  Huy,  12  miles 
beyond  Namur,  when  the  Canadian  van- 
guard entered  the  place.  One  of  our  men 
was  asked  where  was  the  front  line  and 
answered,  "In  the  centre  of  the  high 
street,  sir."  The  boys  from  Canada  must 
have  looked  with  great  interest  at  the 
forts  of  Namur,  perched  on  precipitous 
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cliffs,  which  quickly  succumbed  to  the  fire 
of  the  might}'  German  42-centimetre 
howitzers  in  August  of  1914,  bringing 
about  the  fall  of  a  great  bastion  in  the 
allied  front.  It  was  at  Huy,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Meuse,  that  the  Germans 
forced  a  crossing  to  the  north  and  began 
their  surprising  advance  nortli-westward 
on  Brussels  and  then  south-westward  on 
Lille  and  Mons,  where  tlie  British,  who 
awaited  them  found  themselves  hopeless- 
ly outflanked  on  the  left,  their  right 
exposed  by  tiie  unannounced  retirement 


greeting  a  released  comrade.  All  were 
footsore  and  weary  and  some  were  very 
bitter  over  the  inhuman  treatment  of 
which  thej^  had  been  victims,  })ut  their 
passage  through  Belgium  was  made  eas- 
ier by  the  plaudits  and  comforts  heaped 
on  them  by  the  grateful  Belgian  people. 

The  time  limit  for  the  evacuation  by 
the  Germans  of  Belgium,  Luxemburg, 
and  Alsace-Lorraine  expired  on  Novem- 
ber 27.  AH  German  soldiers  not  out  of 
those  regions  by  that  time  were  liable  to 
capture  and  internment.     It  was  amaz- 


LaiiacJian   .  loiiecrs  carrying  split  Ioks  across  a  stream.      A  trench  mat  is  used  as  a  bridge.     Each  man  wears 

steel   hat  and   gas  mask,   near   \'im\-   Ridge. 


of  the  French  from  Charleroi  and  their 
front  menaced  by  forces  superior  by  three 
to  one.  All  the  way  up  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse  valleys  from  JNIons  to  Liege  the 
Canadians  met  multitudes  of  allied  pris- 
oners pouring  homeward  from  the  hateful 
prison  camps  of  the  Hun.  The  majority 
of  them  were  French,  English,  Italian, 
and  Russian  soldiers,  some  of  them  wear- 
ing parts  of  uniforms  of  nations  other 
than  their  own,  but  here  and  there,  no 
doubt,  the  Canadians  had  the  pleasure  of 


ing,  therefore,  tliat  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment should  have  allowed  68,000  German 
troops  to  pass  through  the  peninsula  of 
Dutch  territory  that  prevented  their 
quick  return  to  their  homeland.  The  ex- 
cuse that  the  Belgians  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  them  and  that  the  Germans  were  de- 
prived of  their  arms  at  the  border  was  not 
sufficient.  Holland  was  guilty  of  an  un- 
neutral act  in  allowing  troops  of  a  bel- 
ligerent country  to  cross  her  territories 
to  escape  the  conseqiiences  of  warfare. 
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As  a  consequence  she  had  to  agree  to 
allow  the  allies  to  send  supplies  across  her 
territories  to  the  allied  army  of  occupa- 
tion in  Germany. 

In  Germany  serious  political  trouble 
developed  early  in  1919.  The  Ebert 
government  that  had  disi^laced  the  short- 
lived government  of  Prince  JNIaxmilian 
of  Baden,  had  been  composed  of  three 
Majority  Socialists  and  three  Indepen- 


operation  their  view  that  the  manual 
workers  of  the  country  should  disenfran- 
chise and  despoil  all  the  other  citizens  of 
the  country.  Thousands  of  men  and 
women  wei;e  shot  down  during  the  dis- 
orders in  Berlin  and  elsewhere  but  finally 
the  government  secured  the  upper  hand 
and  the  elections  were  held.  In  tliese  the 
Majority  Socialists  made  considerable 
gains  and,  although  not  having  a  major- 


Knights  of  Columbus  Overseas  Relief  Hut.  This  hut  is  a  copy  of  a  relief  camp  close  to  the  lines,  con- 
structed of  the  driftwood  of  the  battle  area.  The  hinges  and  latch  are  made  of  shoe  and  harness  leather. 
In  it  the   secretary  gives  free  to  American  or  ally  tobacco,  cigarettes,  chocolate,  first  aid,  etc. 


dent  Socialists.  The  latter  resigned  or 
were  dismissed  from  the  government  and 
a  wing  of  the  Independent  Socialists 
combined  with  the  Spartacans,  or  Ger- 
man Bolsheviki,  and  tried  to  prevent  the 
holding  of  elections  for  a  National  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  They  knew  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  were  against 
them   and    they   attempted   to   put   into 


ity  of  the  seats,  secured  their  position  as 
the  strongest  party  in  the  House. 

Premier  Ebert  set  forth  his  position 
about  this  time  in  a  striking  address  to 
soldiers  who  had  returned  to  the  capital 
from  the  front.    This  is  what  he  said: 

"Your  deeds  and  sacrifices  are  unex- 
ampled. No  enemy  overcame  you.  Only 
when  the  preponderance  of  our  opponents 
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in  men  and  material  grew  ever  lieavier 
did  we  abandon  the  struggle.  You  en- 
dured indescribable  sufferings,  accom- 
plished incomparable  deeds  and  gave, 
vear  after  year,  proofs  of  your  unshake- 
able  courage.  You  jirotected  the  home- 
land from  invasion,  sheltered  your  wives, 
eliildren  and  parents  from  flames  and 
slaughter  and  preserved  the  nation's 
worksho])s  and  fields  from  devastation. 
With  deei^est  emotion  tlie  homeland 
thanks  you.  You  can  return  with  heads 
erect.  Never  have  men  done  or  suffered 
more  than  you. 

"The  German  people  ha,ve  shaken  off 
the  old  rule.  On  you,  above  all  others, 
rests  the  hope  of  German  freedom.  The 
hard  requirements  of  the  victors  are 
heavy  upon  us  but  we  will  not  collapse. 
We  will  build  a  new  Germany.  With 
the  strength  and  unshakeable  courage  you 
have  proved  a  thousand  times,  see  to  it 
that  Germany  remains  united  and  that 
the  old  misery  of  a  system  of  small  states 
does  not  overtake  us  again.  The  unity 
of  the  German  nation  is  a  work  of  re- 
ligion, of  socialism.  We  nmst  work  with 
all  our  strength  if  we  are  not  to  sink  to 
•  the  state  of  a  beggar  people.  You  are 
laying  down  the  arms  which,  borne  by  the 
sons  of  the  people,  should  never  be  a 
danger  but  only  a  protection  for  the  peo- 
ple whose  happiness  your  industrious 
hands  must  build  up  from  new  founda- 
tions." 

There  were  few  signs  of  repentance  in 
these  words. 

Two  days  before  the  German  general 
elections  were  held  Dr.  Liebknecht  and 
Rosa  Luxemburg,  the  leaders  of  the 
Spartacans,  were  arrested  and  killed 
under  very  suspicious  circumstances. 
Liebknecht  was  shot  down  as  he  was  try- 
ing to  escape  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  was 
taken  from  her  guards  and  beaten  to 
death.  At  least  that  is  the  official  ex- 
planation. The  circumstances  strongly 
suggest  that  the  officers  of  the  guards 
connived  at  their  assassination.  During 
the  weeks  following  the  deaths  of  these 


two  leaders  comparative  quiet  prevailed 
in  Germany  and  the  men  who  had  been 
called  the  Kaiser- Socialists,  because  they 
had  voted  for  war  credits  and  condoned 
war  outrages,  remained  in  power. 

Before  the  Peace  Conference  assem- 
bled general  elections  also  were  held  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Here  Lloyd 
George  was  overwhelmingly  sustained  so 
far  as  the  number  of  seats  was  concerned 
althougli  the  popular  vote  showed  that 
his  Coalition  government  only  received 
.5,028,345  votes  against  •1,.33(),()00  secured 
by  the  anti-Coalition  candidates.  The 
old  Liberal  party  of  H.  H.  Asquith  was 
eliminated  in  this  election  and  the  Labor 
group  became  strong  enough  numerically 
to  be  entitled  to  rank  as  the  official  Oppo- 
sition. The  election  results  were  a  great 
personal  tribute  to  Lloyd  George  as  the 
man  who  had  led  the  British  people  to 
victory.  They  also  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  British  people  desired  that  Ger- 
many should  be  made  to  pay  the  jjenalty 
for  her  criminal  responsibility  in  begin- 
ning the  war  and  waging  it  with  extraor- 
dinary barbarism. 

In  France  there  were  reports  that  Pre- 
mier Clemenceau  would  be  outvoted  but 
when  he  had  explained  his  attitude  to- 
wards the  jjeace  settlement  and  interven- 
tion in  Russia  lie  scored  a  great  triumph 
in  the  House,  his  budget  going  through 
with  a  majority  of  2-16. 

The  visit  of  President  Wilson  to  Eu- 
rojje  to  attend  the  Peace  Conference 
caused  controversies  both  at  home  and 
abroad  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  unprece- 
dented move  but  the  heartiness  of  his 
reception  in  the  various  capitals  before 
the  Conference  met  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  masses  largely  were  in  sjTnpathy 
with  his  dream  of  establishing  peace  on  a 
permanent  basis.  Later  on  his  work  in 
behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations  further 
justified  his  prolonged  absence  from 
Washington. 

Pending  the  decisions  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  Jugo-Slavia  and  Czecho- 
slovakia set  themselves  up  as  indepen- 
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dent  states  and  the  troops  of  both  clashed 
with  Itahan  forces,  particular  those  of 
Jugo-Slavia  in  Dalmatia  which  had  been 
promised  to  Italy  when  she  entered  the 
war  on  the  side  of  France  and  Britain 
but  which  was  populated  mainly  by  Slavs. 
The  Czecho-Slovaks  also  clashed  with  the 


sian  Bolshevik  government  advanced 
westward  for  nearly  two  hundred  miles, 
boasting  as  they  came  that  they  would 
overrun  all  Europe  and  tear  up  any  peace 
treaty  the  allies  might  dictate.  The  allied 
nations  became  much  perplexed  as  to  the 
course  to  take  towards  the  Russian  Bol- 


First  photograph  showing  the  reading  of  the  Terms  o  f    Armistice   to    the    liritish    troops   immediately  after 

hostihties  ceased. 


Germans  on  the  west  and  the  Poles  on 
the  north,  while  Lemberg  changed  hands 
more  than  once  as  Poles  fought  bitterly 
with  the  Ruthenians  f)f  the  surrounding 
country.  In  German  Poland,  fighting 
took  place  between  Poles  and  Germans 
and  east  of  Poland  the  army  of  the  Rus- 


shevik  government  as  their  peoples  had 
had  enough  of  war  without  interfering  in 
purely  Russian  affairs,  and  .so  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Premier  Borden  of  Canada 
they  invited  the  Bolsheviki  and  all  the 
other  Russian  factions  to  meet  in  confer- 
ence on  the  Princes'  Islands  near  Con- 
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stantinople  in  the  sea  Marmora. 

A  great  political  figure  in  the  war,  one 
better  known  to  Europe  than  to  this  con- 
tinent, passed  off  the  scene  early  in  1919 
m  the  person  of  Count  Von  Hertling. 
This  man  was  Chancellor  of  Germany,  a 
position  equivalent  to  that  of  Premier, 
but  vested  with  greater  powers,  from 
November  of  1917  to  October  of  1918. 
In  other  words,  he  controlled  Germany's 
destinies  from  the  time  the  colossal  dis- 
aster to  the  Italian  armies  took  place  until 
the  counter-offensive  of  General  Foch 
forced  Germany  to  seek  an  armistice  on 


war  for  selfish  purposes  in  which  .she  was 
making  a  tool  of  France,  and  that  Ger- 
many in  resisting  the  growing  power  of 
the  United  States,  was  really  the  cham- 
pion of  all  Europe.  Von  Ilertling  for- 
merly was  Premier  of  Bavaria  and  was  a 
Roman  Catholic.  He  displaced  Michaelis 
as  Chancellor,  Michaelis  being  a  bureau- 
cratic stop-gap.  Von  Hertling  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Michaelis  because  u 
was  hoped  he  would  detach  the  Centre  or 
Clerical  party  from  the  Majority  Parties 
who  were  demanding  a  democratic  peace 
and  because  he  was  influential  with  the 


Barbed   Wire   Entanglements   Failed   to   Stop   Our    Boys  in   the   Great   Drive.      Allied    Troops    Here   Seen 

Going  Through    German   Wire. 


the  western  front.  Before  and  after  he 
became  Chancellor  he  did  his  best  to 
cause  dissension  between  the  allies  and  to 
trap  them  into  jjeace  discussions.  He 
professed  to  favor  peace  without  annexa- 
tions or  indemnities  but  in  February  of 
1918  he  put  the  screws  on  Russia  and 
Rumania,  stripped  them  of  territory  and 
economic  independence  and  made  them 
Germany's  vassals.  In  his  day  he  taught 
the  divine  right  of  military  officers  as  well 
as  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  absolute 
submission  to  religious  authority.  He 
pretended  that  Britain  was  waging  the 


Vatican  and  likely  to  check  the  tendency 
of  Bavaria  to  break  away  from  Prussia. 
More  than  once  he  said  that  the  question 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  was  the  only  barrier 
to  peace.  He  favored  adding  Lorraine 
to  Prussia  and  Alsace  to  Bavaria,  but 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  returning  the 
Provinces  to  France.  He  did  not  give 
up  his  office  as  Chancellor  until  Prince 
Blaximilfan  assumed  power  on  T)elialf  of 
the  revolution.  Prince  Maximilian  short- 
ly thereafter  became  Prince  Regent  and 
teft  the  Chancellorship  to  Ebert,  who  was 
termed  premier. 
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F:-cncli    gciicral    thanking    tlic    AiiRricaii    ou!ki:Li„    lui' 
their    bravery   under   fire. 

The  death  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  syn- 
chronised with  that  of  Von  Hertlin^  and 
removed  a  warm  friend  of  Great  Britain 
and  one  who  never  ceased  to  champion 
the  justice  of  the  allied  cause  in  Irte  war. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  United  States 
would  not  have  intervened  without  the 
stimulating  effect  of  "Teddy's"  propa- 
ganda, for  President  Wilson  seciu'cd  a 
free  hand  when  he  was  retiu'ned  to  power 
as  the  man  who  had  kept  his  country  out 
of  the  great  struggle.  Nevertheless,  the 
M'ritings  and  si^eeches  of  Colonel  Roose- 
velt were  a  real  factor  in  convincing  the 
best  elements  in  the  United  States  that 
their  country  should  throw  all  her  re- 
sources into  the  scales  against  Germanic 
barbarism.  So  far  as  the  military  aspect 
of  the  allied  cause  is  concerned  the  allies 
had  no  stouter  champion.  Perhaps  the 
redoubtable  colonel  was  too  virile  or  too 
domineering  a  character  to  subscribe  to 
the  idealistic  features  of  the  allied  cause. 
He  probably  believed  that  mankind 
gained  something  out  of  the  rivalry  and 
strife  between  nations  and  that  life  would 
become  too  insipid  were  a  League  of 
Peace  to  straighten  out  all  serious  inter- 
national disputes  without  recourse  to 
axms.  In  one  sense  the  Colonel  belonged 
to  the  old  school.  He  was  a  true  friend, 
a  formidable  foe  and  a  man  of  honor.  He 


represented  the  best  type  of  statesmen  in 
the  days  when  rivalry  between  nations 
was  keenest.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he 
was  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  work  of 
laying  a  new  foundation  for  the  society 
of  nations  based  on  co-operation  for  the 
good  of  all. 

On  Saturday,  January  18,  the  first 
session  of  the  Peace  Conference  was  held 
in  Paris.  Forty-eight  years  previously, 
at  Versailles,  just  outside  Paris,  the  Ger- 
man Empire  was  proclaimed  by  the  vic- 
torious King  of  Prussia,  following  the 
war  of  1870.  The  Peace  Conference  of 
1919  was  called  to  determined  the  condi- 
tions ending  The  Great  War  and  to  veto 
the  treaty  of  Versailles,  restore  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  its  rightful  owner  and  write 
"Finis"  across  the  inglorious  history  of 
the  German  Empire. 

The  first  series  of  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Conference  were  as  follows : 
On  the  League  of  Nations. 

"That  it  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  world  settlement  which  the  Asso- 
ciated Nations  are  iiow  met  to  establish 
that  a  Leag-ue  of  Nations  be  created  to 
promote  international  obligations  and 
provide  safeguards  against  war.  This 
league  should  be  created  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  general  treaty  of  peace,  and 
should  be  open  to  every  civilized  nation 
which  can  be  relied  on  to  promote  its 
objects. 

"The  members  of  the  league  should 
periodically  meet  in  international  confer- 
ence, and  should  have  a  permanent  or- 
ganization and  secretaries  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  league  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  conferences. 

"The  Conference,  therefore,  appoints  a 
committee  representative  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Governments  to  work  out  the 
details  of  the  constitution  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  league." 
On  Responsibility. 

"That  a  commission  composed  of  two 
representatives  apiece  from  the  five  Great 
Powers  and  five  representatives  to  be 
elected  by  the  other  powers  be  appointed 
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to  enquire  and  report  upon  the  following: 

"First — The  responsibility  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  war ; 

"Second — The  facts  as  to  breaches  of 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed 
by  the  forces  of  the  German  Empire  and 
their  allies  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air 
during  the  present  war; 

"Third — The  degi-ee  of  responsibility 
for  these  offences  attaching  to  particular 
members  of  the  enemy's  forces,  including 
members  of  the  general  staffs  and  other 
individuals,  however  highly  plac  ;d ; 


Great  Powers  and  not  more  than  two 
representatives  apiece  from  Belgium, 
Greece,  Poland,  Roumania  and  Serbia, 
to  examine  and  report : 

"First,  on  the  amount  of  reparation 
which  the  enemy  countries  ought  to  pay; 
second,  on  what  they  are  capable  of  pay- 
ing, and,  third,  on  the  method,  the  form 
and  time  within  which  payment  should  be 
made." 

On  International  Legislation. 

"That  a  commission  composed  of  two 
representatives  apiece  from  the  five  Great 


Looking  at   First   Sight   Like   a   Group  of  Antediluvian    Monsters    Squatting    in    the    Open    Before 
Starting  on  Their  Prowl.    At  a  "Tankdrome"  on  the  Cambrai  Front. 


"Fourth — The  constitution  and  proce- 
dure of  a  tribunal  appropriate  to  the  trial 
of  these  offences ; 

"Fifth — Any  other  matters  cognate  or 
ancillarj^  to  the  above  which  may  arise  in 
the  course  of  the  enquiry,  and  which  the 
commission  finds  it  useful'and  relevant  to 
take  into  consideration." 
On  Reparation. 

"That  a  commission  be  appointed  which 
shall  comprise  not  more  than  three  repre- 
sentatives apiece   from  each   of  the  five 


Powers  and  five  representatives  to  be 
elected  by  the  other  powers  represented 
at  the  Peace  Conference  be  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  conditions  of  employment 
from  international  aspect  and  to  consider 
the  international  means  necessary  to 
secure  common  action  on  matters  affect- 
ing conditions  of  employment  and  to  rec- 
ommend the  form  of  a  permanent  agency 
to  continue  sudi  enquiry  and  considera- 
tion, in  co-oj)eration  with  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  League  of  Nations." 
On  International  Control. 
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"That  a  commission  composed  of  two 
representatives  apiece  from  the  five  Great 
Powers  and  five  representatives  to  he  ap- 
pointed hy  the  otlier  powers  encjuire 
and  report  upon  the  international  regime 
for  ports,  waterways  and  railways." 

The  delegates  of  the  Great  Powers  on 
the  Committee  to  plan  for  the  liCagne  of 
Nations  were:  For  the  United  States, 
President  Wilson  and  Col.  P'.dward  M. 
House;  Great  Britain,  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
and  Gen.  Jan  Christian  Smuts;  France, 


tralia,  South  Africa  and  India  each  being 
allowed  two  representatives.  The  size  of 
the  representation  of  each  nation  was  de- 
cided upon  not,  as  proposed  hy  the 
Frencii  plan,  in  accordance  with  the  part 
played  by  the  nation  in  the  war,  but  fol- 
lowing the  American  and  British  plan, 
in  projjortion  to  the  extent  of  the  interest 
of  each  nation  in  the  peace  settlement, 
Brazil,  Belgium  and  Serbia  were  given 
three  representatives.  Greece,  Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia,    Roumania    and    China 


One  of  the  various  kinds  of  machine  guns  that  were  used  against  the  Germans  on  the  West- 
ern   Front.     This   gun   was   invented   by   an   American. 


Leon  Bourgeois  and  Ferdinand  Lar- 
naude,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  of 
the  University  of  Paris;  for  Italy,  Pre- 
mier Orlando  and  Vitterio  Scialioa; 
Japan,  Viscount  Chinda  and  K.  Ochiai. 

France,  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Italy  and  Japan  were  given  five  repre- 
sentatives each  in  the  Peace  Congress. 
The  British  dominions  were  represented 
apart  from  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Aus- 


were  assigned  two  representatives  each. 
Portugal,  and  the  states  which  did  not 
declare  war  upon  Germany  but  merely 
broke  oflf  diplomatic  relations  with  her, 
were  given  one  delegate  each.  Brazil 
owes  her  treatment  to  lier  historic  position 
as  a  former  empire  and  her  population  of 
more  than  twenty  millions  which  worked 
against  placing  her  secondar"  to  nations 
much  less  peopled. 

W.  R.  P. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


A  COLOSSAL  TOLL  LARGE  PERCENTAGE  OF  LIVES  LOST  —  HALF 

OF    ENLISTED    NUMBER    WOUNDED    OR    KILLED  —  VALUE   OF   DE- 
STROYED PROPERTY  ENORMOUS  —  TOTAL  WAR  DEBT  IMMENSE 

LOSSES  IN  SHIPPING  TONNAGE  —  RUSSIAN  PROBLEM  —  VICTORY 
DUE  TO  COMBINED  AID. 


The  terrible  price  paid  by  humanity  in 
blood  and  tears  and  money  to  save  Civ- 
ilization from  the  Hun  cannot  be  told  in 
words.  The  struggle  was  of  so  colossal 
a  nature,  spread  over  so  wide  an  area  and 
affected  human  life  in  such  a  multitude  of 
ways  that  it  is  impossible  to  record  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  or  in  great  detail 
the  sum  total  of  misery  that  it  entailed. 
Most  of  the  estimates  of  the  number  of 
soldiers  who  died  from  wounds  and  dis- 
ease are  under  rather  than  over  the  actual 
figin-es,  It  is  an  extremely  conservative 
estimate  that  eleven  million  men  in  uni- 


form lost  their  lives,  that  civilians  to  & 
number  almost  equally  large  were  mas- 
sacred or  died  from  famine  and  want, 
and  that  many  other  millions  of  potential 
lives  were  lost.  As  to  the  money  cost  of 
the  war,  a  rough  and  ready  way  of  put- 
ting it  is  to  say  that  it  used  up  more  than 
one-third  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

Combining  official  with  semi-official 
and  unofficial  statements  we  get  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  the  numbers  of  men 
enlisted,  the  lives  lost  and  the  total  cas- 
ualties of  the  principal  belligerent  coun- 
tries ; 


Men 

Enlisted 

United  States 3,764,700 

British  Empire  10,000,000 

France    7,000,000 

Italy 5,000,000 

Russia  14,000,000 

Belgium   500,000 

Serbia  500,000 

Rumania 600,000 

Total  for  Allies 41,364,700 

Germany. 12,000,000 

Austria-Hungary  7,500,000 

Turkey  .'. 1,750,000 

Bulgaria  1,100,000 

22,350,000 

Total  for  all  belligerents 63,714,700 

The  casualties  of  the  Canadian  forr^es, 
which  were  included  in  the  above  totals 
for  the  British  empire  are  officially  given 
as  follows : 

Other 
Officers  Ranks      Total 

Killed  in  action 1,842     33,824     35,666 

Died  of  wounds....    614     11,806     12,420 

265 


Lives 

Total 

Lost 

Casualties 

72,738 

262,693 

975,000 

3,049,991 

1,500,000 

4,500,000 

500,000 

1,500,000 

3,000,000 

8,000,000 

100,000 

350,000 

125,000 

375,000 

150,000 

400,000 

6,422,738 

18,437,684 

2,750,000 

8,500,000 

1,750,000 

5,000,000 

300,000 

1,000,000 

200,000 

550,000 

5,000,000        15,050,000 


11,422,738       33,487,684 

Died  of  disease 220       5,185  5,405 

Wounded  7,130  148,659  155,799 

Prisoners  of  war 3,575 

Presumed  dead 142       4,529  4,671 

Missing    41          384  425 

Deaths  in  Canada 2,221 


Totals  9,989  204,397  220,182 

The  total  deaths  were  60,383. 
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The  Australian  losses  were  slightly 
heavier  than  those  of  Canada  although 
the  Commonwealth's  population  is  much 
smaller. 

The  casualties  for  the  United  States 
are  given  as  follows: 

Killed  in  action 28,363 

Died  of  wounds 12,101 

Died  of  disease 16,03-t 

Died  from  other  causes 1,980 

Missing  in  action 14,260 

Total  dead  for  U.  S 72,738 


Wounded  slightly 92,036 

Wounded  43,168 

Wounded  severely 54,751 


Total  U.  S.  wounded 189,955 

Total  U.  S.  casualties 262,693 

The  number  of  men  in  the  British  navy 
who  lost  their  lives  was  33,361.  The 
number  in  the  British  merchant  marine 
which  were  lost  totalled  14,661,  making  a 
grand  total  of  48,002  British  lives  lost  at 
sea. 

The  British  casualties  in  the  various 
arenas  were  made  up  thus: 


Total 
Arena  Casualties 

France  and  Belgium 2,070,000 

Dardanelles 119,000 

Mesopotamia 97,000 

Egypt  and  Palestine 58,000 

Macedonia  27,000 

East  Africa 17,000 

Italy 6J00 


Percentage 

of  dead  in 

No.  Dead 

total  losses 

560,000 

20 

33,000 

28 

31,000 

30 

16.000 

27 

7.600 

28 

9,100 

51 

1,020 

15 

The  above  figures  for  the  western  arena 
do  not  include  the  missing  or  the  dead 
who  died  from  wounds  sometime  after 
being  wounded. 

Bulgaria  claimed  her  losses  reached  the 
amazing  figure  of  1,353,000  made  up  as 
follows : 

Killed    101,000 

Wounded    1,152,000 

Prisoners 100,000 


Italy  15,000,000,000 

Rumania    3,000,000,000 

Serbia  2,000,000,000 


Total     Expenditures 

by  AUies $200,000,000,000 

Germany  $  52,000,000,000 

Austria-Hungary  30,000,000,000 

Turkey  ' 5,000,000,000 

Bulgaria 3,000,000,000 


Total  1,3.53,000 

This  total  was  easily  double  that  of 
most  estimates.  The  number  of  wounded 
also  showed  an  unusually  high  rate  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  dead.  Bul- 
garia's casualties  in  The  Great  War  prob- 
ably were  under  600,000. 

The  war  expenditures  of  the  various 
belligerents  have  been  estimated  as  fol- 
lows: 

Britain   $  60,000,000,000 

United  States  50.000,000,000 

Russia    30,000,000,000 

France  40,000,000.000 


Total    Germanic    Ex- 
penditures   $1 10,000,000,000 

Expended  by  all  bellig- 
erents on  the  war $310,000,000,000 

In  nearly  every  case  the  war  debt  of 
the  belligerents  involves  interest  charges 
of  from  two  to  three  times  the  govern- 
ment revenue  before  the  war.  The  1919 
French  budget  called  for  an  expenditure 
three  and  a  half  times  greater  than  the 
pre-war  expenditures  or  for  an  amount 
sup])osed  to  be  equal  to  one-half  of  all 
the  earnings  of  the  French  people  for  the 
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year.  The  billions  of  dollars  Germany 
has  to  pay  in  reparation  of  course  should 
be  aiddfed,  properly  speaking,  to  the  Ger- 
man cost  of  the  war. 

During  the  great  allied  offensive  on 
the  western  front  in  1918,  the  allied 
armies  captured  362,3.5.5  prisoners,  in- 
cluding 7,090  officers,  as  well  as  6,217 
cannon,  38,622  machine  guns  and  3,907 
mine  throwers,  or  more  than  one-third  of 
the  enemy's  artillery. 

The  allies  during  the  month  of  October 
captured  108,343  prisoners,  including  2,- 
472  officers,  as  well  as  2,064  cannon, 
13,639  machine  guns,  and  1,193  mine 
throwers.  The  American  forces  in 
France  during  the  strenuous  campaign  of 
1918  captured  44,000  Germans  and  1,400 
guns. 

The  official  British  figures  of  air  fight- 
ing upon  the  British  Western  front  from 
January  1,  1918,  to  the  date  of  the  armis- 
tice show  that  the  number  of  enemy 
machines  destroyed  in  aerial  combats  by 
the  British  totalled  3,060,  while  enemy 
machines  driven  down  out  of  control 
numbered  1,174.  Germany  is  known  to 
have  lost  well  over  six  thousand  airplanes 
destroyed  and  surrendered  during  the 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  resources 
of  the  allies  were  reinforced  by  1,700  Ger- 
man machines  of  modern  type  and  in 
good  serviceable  condition. 

Great  Britain  was  pre-eminent  in  the 
air  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  Brit- 


In  this  photograph  are  seen  the  American  Artillery 
before  Met?,  the  capital  of  Alsace,  tiring  into  tlie  Ger- 
man lines. 


American  Poles  March  to  the  Front  in  I'rancc. — The 
regiment  was  raised  and  trained  in  the  United  States 
and  all  the  men  and  ofticers  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 


ish  air  force  was  the  largest  in  the  world. 
In  August,  1914,  the  British  naval  and 
military  air  services  together  mustered 
planes,  45  seaplanes  and  7  airships,  while 
at  the  close  of  hostilities  she  had  21,000 
airplanes,  1,300  seaplanes  and  103  air- 
ships. Besides  this  there  were  2.5,000  air- 
planes and  seaplanes  being  built  and 
5;5,O00  airplane  engines  under  contract. 

In  1914,  4;5  bombs  were  dropped  on 
Paris.  In  1915,  70  bombs,  62  of  them  on 
March  20,  fell  on  the  city.  In  1916,  the 
185  officers  and  1,853  men  of  other  ranks. 
In  November,  1918,  there  Avere  30,000 
officers,  264,000  men.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  Great  Britain  had  166  air- 
enemy  employed  61  bombs  against  Paris, 
and  in  1917,  11.  During  the  last  ten 
months  of  the  war  there  were  1,211  cas- 
ualties from  396  bombs.  Airplanes  and 
Zeppelins  di'opped  228  bombs  on  August 
6,  killing  two  persons  and  injm-ing  392. 
The  long-range  cannon  fired  168  shells 
into  Paris,  killing  196  and  wounding  417. 
On  Good  Friday.  1918,  more  than  100 
persons  were  killed. 
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Trophies  Captured  by  the  Americans  from  the  Huns 
at  the  Battle  of  Leichfrey.  Among  the  other  trophies 
in  the  picture  may  be  seen  a  Boche  gun.  gas  mask, 
wire-cutter   and  canteen. 


British  merchant  tonnage  losses  were 
9,031,828  gross  tons  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war  to  Oct.  31,  1918.  New  con- 
struction in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
same  period  was  4,342,296;  purchases 
abroad  were  530,000  tons  and  enemy  ton- 
nage captured  was  716,520.  The  net  loss 
was  3,443,012  tons.  In  the  last  seven 
months  of  the  war  the  output  exceeded 
the  world's  losses  by  more  than  1,000,000 
tons.  In  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  al- 
though the  output  had  not  overtaken  the 
losses,  yet  if  purchases  abroad  were  taken 
into  account,  the  losses  of  the  last  five 
months  were  balanced  by  the  gains. 

The  losses  in  merchant  vessels  by 
enemy  action  and  marine  risk  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  to  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, 1918,  was  15,053,786  gross  tons.  In 
the  same  ])eri()d  10,849,527  tons  were  con- 
structed and  2,392,075  tons  of  enemy  ves- 
sels captured.  This  makes  tlie  net  loss 
of  tonnage  during  the  war  1,811,584  tons. 
One  hiuidred  and  two  ocean  going  steam- 
ships of  330,33(!  gross  tons,  were  built  by 


American  shipj^ards  during  November. 
In  addition  63  smaller  vessels  of  18,108 
gross  tons  were  constructed  during  the 
same  period. 

The  triumphant  close  of  the  war  waged 
on  behalf  of  civilization  by  the  alhes 
provided  enough  glorj'  to  go  all  aroimd. 
Each  of  the  allied  nations  could  afford  to 
show  a  generous  appreciation  of  the  part 
played  by  tlie  others.  The  truth  is  that 
individually  all  of  the  five  first-class 
powers  that  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
allies  rendered  service  that  was  essential 
to  the  final  success.  These  five  included 
Russia,  which  made  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution until  she  broke  under  the  terrific 
strain  of  war.  Several  small  powers  ren- 
dered most  valuable  service.  For  in- 
stance, Belgiimi,  whose  little  army  for  a 
brief  period  stayed  the  advance  of  the 
German  hordes  and  gave  the  British  and 
French  a  chance  to  assemble  their  forces. 
Rumania  and  Serbia  also  interfered  so 
seriously  with  the  enemy's  plans  as  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  large  Teutonic 
forces  which  might  have  been  used  else- 
where with  great  effect.  Had  the  British 
Empire,  France,  Russia,  Italy  or  the 
United  States  not  participated  in  the 
struggle,  had  any  of  them  failed  to  give 
the  help  they  afforded,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  German}^  would  have  been  brought 
to  her  knees  by  the  fall  of  1918.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  non-participa- 
tion of  any  one  of  them  would  not  have 
permitted  the  Central  Powers  to  acquire 
greater  prestige  as  a  result  of  the  conflict. 

At  present  Russia  is  under  a  cloud. 
The  allied  i)eoples  feel  that  she  treacher- 
ousl}^  deserted  them  in  a  crisis,  imperil- 
ling their  victory,  increasing  their  sac- 
rifices and  prolonging  tlic  war.  That 
feeling  is  natural  and  justifiable.    Never- 
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theless,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  educated  and 
business  classes  in  Russia  bitterly  dejilore 
the  degradation  of  their  country  and  are 
the  most  unfortunate  victims  of  the  rule 
of  the  Bolshevik.  The  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, ignorant,  easily  duped,  grief-stricken 
with  their  losses  in  the  fighting,  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  freed  from  the  des- 
potism of  Czarism  only  to  pass  under  the 
hateful  despotism  of  Bolshevikism,  are 
bewildered  and  distracted  and  groping 
blindly  towards  the  light.  What  Russia 
has  done  she  did  not  mean  to  do.  Russia 
will  emerge  from  the  bog  and  the  black- 
ness and  take  a  leading  place  among  the 
great  democratic  nations.  To-day  she  is 
to  be  pitied  much  more  than  she  is  to  be 
condemned.  To-morrow,  for  our  own 
sake  as  well  as  for  hers,  we  must  aid  her 
to  the  full  extent  of  our  ability.  In  the 
meantime,  we  should  recognize  that  when 
the  war  began  the  great  military  power 
of  the  allied  side  was  not  Britain,  France 
or  Italy,  but  Russia,  slow-moving  but  ter- 
rible in  her  might;  that  the  enemy 
planned  to  overthrow  the  French  and 
British  in  1914  so  that  he  would  be  able 
to  cope  in  1915  with  the  deadlier  peril  on 
the  east;  that  Russia  struck  in  East  Prus- 


Gen.  Plumer  Reviews  His  Yanks  at  the  Front. 
Gen.  Plumer  is  seen  in  this  photo  reviewing  his  own 
"Yanks"  who  participated  in  the  big  British  offensive. 


American  officers  examining  captured  German 
howitzer.  Officers  of  the  26th  Division  examining  a 
German  210  howitzer  captured  by  the  102nd  Infan- 
try, 26th   Division  in   France. 


sia  during  August  of  the  first  year  of 
war  and  caused  the  enemy  to  rail  enough 
divisions  from  the  west  to  permit  the 
allies  to  win  the  first  battle  of  the  INIarne 
— the  only  truly  decisive  battle  in  the 
war;  that  Russia  struck  again  in  1916 
when  Italy  was  hard  pressed,  won  tre- 
mendous victories  and  brought  appreci- 
able relief  to  the  Italians,  and  that  in 
1917,  after  the  revolution,  Kerensky  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  Russian  army  to 
undertake  an  offensive  which  had  mag- 
nificent success  until  treachery  developed 
at  one  part  of  the  front.  Russia  quit  be- 
cause her  morale  was  broken  and  because 
her  people,  having  rid  themselves  of  the 
Czar,  thought  the  war  in  which  the  Czar 
had  taken  them  shoidd  come  to  an  end. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
Russia  inflicted  one-third  of  the  casualties 
suffered  by  the  enemy  powers  in  the  war 
and  endiu'ed  as  many  casualties  as  the 
total  suffered  by  Britain  and  France,  or 
about  eight  millions. 

The  part  played  by  Italy  is  much 
underrated.  In  1915  the  British  and 
French  were  almost  helpless  before  the 
enemy's  fortified  line  in  the  west  and  iu 
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the  east  the  German  army  was  riding 
roughshod  over  Russia.  The  intervention 
of  Italy  drew  half  a  million  of  the  enemy 
to  the  south-western  arena,  and  may  have 
prevented  the  loss  of  the  war  then  and 
there.  Italy's  casualties  are  one-third  of 
those  suffered  by  all  the  nations  of  the 
British  Empire.  She  certainly  inflicted 
much  heavier  casualties  on  the  Central 
Powers. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  emphasize  the 
essential  part  paid  by  France  in  the  war. 
In  proportion  to  population  and  wealth 
France's  sacrifices  are  much  greater  than 
those  suffered  by  any  other  allied  power, 
and  the  damage  to  her  richest  industrial 
areas  runs  up  into  the  billions. 

The  aid  given  by  the  United  States 
was  of  the  utmost  value  in  hastening  the 
end  of  the  war.  The  issue  in  this  year's 
campaign  was  whether  the  allies  should 
win  the  war  at  an  early  date  or  suffer 
such  a  disaster  as  would  protract  the  war 
for  years.  The  speeding-up  of  the  ship- 
ment of  American  troops  when  the  scales 
were  in  the  balance  enabled  the  allies  to 
frustrate  the  enemy's  designs  and  by  re- 
leasing veteran  French  troops  from  quiet 
sectors  and  by  providing  good  American 
shock  troops  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
campaign,  brought  Germany  to  her 
knees.  The  low  casualties  suffered  by  the 
millions  of  the  American  armies,  but  one- 
twelfth  of  those  of  the  British  Empire,  do 
not  adequately  represent  the  exceedingly 
valuable  contribution  of  the  United 
States.  In  financing  the  allies  when 
Britain's  resources  were  sorely  tried  and 
in  supplying  devices  for  curbing  the 
enemy's  submarine  activities  which  at 
times  were  greatly  worrying  the  British 
authorities,  the  United  States  gave  inval- 
uable help. 

As  in  tlie  Napoleonic  wars  a  hundred 


Photo   showing  lone   French   solidier  in  an  enemy's 
trench    signaling   to   his    comrades. 

years  ago  Britain  was  the  mainstay  of  the 
forces  of  liberty.  During  the  struggle, 
her  military  power  caught  up  with  and 
passed  well  beyond  that  of  France. 
Without  the  aid  of  her  armies,  or  the 
work  of  protection  and  supply  so  gal- 
lantly performed  by  her  mighty  navy,  or 
the  self-sacrificing  performances  of  her 
merchant  marine,  or  her  loans  of  billions 
of  dollars  to  weaker  allies,  the  cause  of 
humanity  would  have  been  defeated 
During  the  war  the  United  Kingdom 
provided  no  less  than  eight  million  men 
and  her  Dominions  overseas  and  India 
raised  another  two  millions. 

W.  R.  P. 
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The  iron  defense  of  the  Central  Powers 
and  their  alhes  once  pierced,  the  collapse 
of  the  coalition  came  with  a  swiftness 
which  surprised  even  the  most  optimistic 
among  the  comicillors  and  leaders  of  the 
entente  nations  and  the  United  States. 
And  strangely  enough,  while  the  eyes  of 
the  world  were  turned  toward  the  great 
struggle  in  France,  where  it  was  believed 
the  issue  would  be  settled,  the  first  breaks 
which  brought  the  end  came  from  all  the 
tther  fronts.  Within  six  weeks  after  the 
first  hint  had  come  that  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory was  about  to  strike,  the  war  was 
ended.  In  the  chronological  order  in 
which  they  were  forced  out  of  the  war,  the 
Teutonic  allies  surrendered  as  follows: 

BULGARIA — Armistice  signed  just 
before  midnight  on  September  "iOth,  1918. 

TURKEY — Armistice  went  into  ef- 
fect in  the  afternoon  of  October  31st. 

AUSTRIA — ^ Armistice,  signed  on  No- 
vember 3rd,  went  into  effect  in  the  after- 
noon of  November  4th. 

GERMANY— Armistice  went  into  ef- 
fect 11  o'clock  A.  M.,  November  11th. 

Bulgaria,  the  little  autocracy  in  the 
Balkans,  whose  czar  had  heeded  the  prom- 
ises made  by  Germany  of  a  large  share  in 
the  territorial  loot  of  conquest,  was  the 
first  to  sm-render.  Driven  back,  then 
crushed,  the  first  of  the  Allied  invading 
army  on  his  own  soil.  Czar  Ferdinand  was 
quick  to  sue  for  peace.  His  people  never 
had  favored  the  war.     The  Kaiser  had 


withdrawn  nearly  all  of  the  German 
troops  which  had  supported  the  Bulgar- 
ians. Even  the  Austrian  troops,  menaced 
earlier  in  the  summer  by  the  Italian  cam- 
paign which  had  cleaned  them  out  of  the 
greater  part  of  Albania,  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Macedonian  front.  Bulgaria 
fought  it  out  alone. 

About  the  middle  of  September  the  Al- 
lies' lines  extended  from  Saloniki  on  the 
east  to  southern  Albania  where  they  were 
in  contact  with  the  Italian  forces.  Under 
Gen.  Franchet  d'Esperey,  a  force  of 
French,  British,  Itahans,  Serbs  and 
Greeks  began  the  drive  northward.  To 
the  Serbs  fell  the  honor  of  the  first  vic- 
tories. They  were  advancing  to  hurl  the 
enemy  from  their  native  land  and  sup- 
ported by  French  and  Greek  units,  they 
drove  northeast  of  JMonastir.  Victory  was 
almost  inmiediate.  The  first  day  of  the 
drive  the  Serbs  advanced  several  miles 
and  freed  scores  of  villages.  Within  a 
few  days  they  were  threatening  the  chief 
railroads  and  lines  of  communication  and 
the  Bulgar  right  was  nearly  cut  off. 

On  September  24th,  Prilep,  one  of  the 
chief  bases  of  the  enemy,  was  taken  and 
the  Bulgars  faced  annihilation.  So  rapid 
had  their  retreat  been,  that  Prilep  was 
entered  by  French  cavalry  operating  far 
in  advance  of  the  main  French  and  Ser- 
bian forces.  In  the  meantime  the  British 
and  Greek  army  operating  in  the  Lake 
Doiran  region,  had  advanced  and  had  ef- 
fected a  juncture  with  the  French  and 
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Serbians  and  a  united  attack  moved  rap- 
idly toward  the  Bulgarian  border  itself. 
Within  two  days  more  the  Bulgarian 
army  had  been  split  into  several  groups 
and  each  one  of  these  was  in  flight.  The 
government  at  Sofia  admitted  they  were 
facing  disaster.  Far  in  the  vanguard — 
fighting  their  way  back  home — the  Serbs 
pursued  the  fleeing  Bulgars  across  track- 
less mountain  wastes  and  through  the 
once  cultivated  valleys  that  had  been  laid 
waste  bj^  war.  On  September  25th,  the 
British  reached  Bulgarian  soil  opposite 
Kosturino  and  the  next  day  Stnminitza 
fell.  The  Serbs  now  were  Avell  toward 
the  great  Bulgarian  base  of  Uskub  and 
Ferdinand's  troops  were  fleeing  in  dis- 
order, hopelessly  beaten. 

Nothing  could  save  Sofia  from  possible 
bombardment  and  the  Bulgarian  govern- 
ment sought  peace.  A  commission  bear- 
ing the  white  flag  of  surrender  entered 
the  allied  lines.  The  Allied  commanders 
left  Gen.  d'Esperey  to  impose  the  terms. 
The  Bulgarians  submitted  to  uncondi- 
tional surrender.  They  agreed  to  evacu- 
ate all  territory  they  still  held  in  Greece 
and  Serbia,  to  completely  demobilize  their 
army;  to  give  up  all  their  railroads,  and, 
what  was  most  important  of  all,  to  allow 
the  Allied  forces  a  free  passage  through 
Bulgaria. 

Thus  was  the  first  big  gap  cut  into  the 
Berlin  to  Bagdad  project.  The  road  to 
Vienna  was  oi)en.  Austria  was  in  what 
was  almost  a  panic  and  Vienna  signified 
willingness  to  discuss  peace,  thougb  hold- 
ing to  the  statement  that  they  would  stand 
by  Germany  on  terms.  The  stock  market 
in  Berhn  felt  the  effects  of  the  Bulgarian 
disaster  and  in  both  Berlin  and  Vienna 
the  socialists  began  open  discussion  of 
constitutional  reforms.  The  Teutonic 
Alhance  was  crumbling.  With  Bulgaria 
out  and  the  INLncedonian  region  free  from 
danger,  the  Allies  could  now  turn  their 
attention  to  Constantinople  from  the 
nortli  while  the  British  were  advancing 
through  the  Holy  T^and  on  the  south. 
Serbia  was  being  evacuated  and  Austria 
would  soon  be  attacked  from  across  the 


Frank   Mayo,   Rear  Admiral,   United   States  Navy. 

Danube.  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria 
had  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Boris, 
and  the  Allies  were  in  control  of  the 
Balkans. 

The  developments  in  the  Balkans  had 
surprised  the  Allies,  but  the  victories  in 
the  Orient  and  the  smashing  of  the  Turks 
came  with  even  greater  suddenness.  Since 
his  occupation  of  Jerusalem,  Gen.  Alien- 
by,  with  a  force  of  British  and  Indian 
troops,  reinforced  by  French  and  friendly 
Arab  tribesmen,  had  moved  slowly  north- 
ward until  in  the  latter  part  of  September 
they  occupied  a  line  from  the  River  Jor- 
dan westward  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
great  stroke  was  delivered  on  September 
18th,  19th,  2()th  and  21.st.  Over  a  front 
of  sixteen  miles  Gen.  Allenby  struck  the 
Turkish  forces  and  in  less  than  a  day  they 
were  fleeing  in  full  rout.  They  pushed 
through  l)etween  Rafat  and  the  sea  for 
nineteen  miles  on  the  first  day  and  took 
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3,000  prisoners.  Bodies  of  cavalry  were 
advancing-  so  rapidly  that  they  threatened 
to  completely  cut  off  the  Turks'  retreat. 
Railway  communications  were  cut  and  the 
Turkish  forces  were  trapped.  Huge 
stores  of  guns  and  supplies  were  taken 
and  the  Turk  dead  blocked  the  roadways. 
Caught  in  the  valleys  and  lowlands,  they 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  British  artillery, 
and  airplanes,  flying  at  low  altitudes, 
raked  the  fleeing  forces  with  machine  gun 
fire. 


By  September  2oth,  British  cavalry  had 
pressed  along  the  coast  for  sixty  miles  and 
taken  Haifa  and  Acre,  two  important 
ports.  Step  by  step  the  Allies  were  rush- 
ing forward  along  the  entire  line,  practi- 
cally without  opposition  except  from 
straggling  bodies  of  tlie  routed  enemy, 
and  the  prisoners  now  numbered  nearly 
.50,000.  The  Fourth  Turkish  army  also 
had  been  caught  in  the  trap  and  sur- 
rounded. The  British  had  advanced  to 
the  sea  of  Galilee  which  region  they  now 


U.   S.   Suliniarines  Playeil  an   Important   Part  in   the 


of  American  Coasts. 


By  September  21st,  the  captured  Turks 
numbered  20,000.  An  entire  Turkish 
column,  attempting  to  escape  into  the 
Jordan  valley,  was  cut  off  and  taken. 
The  Avhole  valley  was  commanded  by  Al- 
lied artillery  and  two  Turkish  armies  were 
in  the  trap.  The  British  cavalry  captured 
Nazareth  and  the  plains  of  Armageddon 
with  more  stores  and  guns.  The  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Turkish  armies  were  practi- 
cally annihilated.  Six  miles  piled  deep 
with  their  bodies  bore  testimony  to  the 
deadly  accuracy  of  the  British  artillery. 


dominated.  Field  ^Marshal  Liman  von 
Sanders,  who  had  been  in  command  of  the 
Turks  around  Nazareth,  had  fled  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

By  October  1st,  Damascus  was  sur- 
rounded and  taken.  French  detachments 
were  speeding  toward  Beirut.  This  port 
they  took  a  few  days  later.  Palestine  had 
been  completely  cleared  of  the  enemy  and 
it  was  oiRcially  announced  in  T>ondon  that 
Gen.  Allenby  had  bagged  71,000  prison- 
ers. The  Allies  kept  advancing  north- 
ward and  a  Turk  column  north  of  Damas- 
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cus  was  cut  off  and  taken.  British  and 
French  warships  began  cooperating  along 
the  coast.  The  Arab  chieftain  reported 
the  capture  of  10,000  Turks  in  their  share 
of  the  campaign  and  of  the  Ottoman 
armies  involved  it  was  stated  that  only 
17,000  had  escaped  to  the  northward. 

Thenceforth  the  Allied  advance  was 
raj)id.  Mosul,  on  the  road  to  Constanti- 
nople, was  reached  by  one  expedition,  and 


dered.  The  remainder  of  the  Turkish 
forces  were  demobilized  except  for  enough 
to  serve  for  policing  purposes.  The  few 
vessels  of  the  fleet  were  dismantled. 
Within  a  short  time  British  and  French 
vessels  had  sailed  through  the  Dardanelles 
to  Constantinople.  The  thousands  ot 
British  prisoners  captured  when  Gen. 
Townshend  was  forced  to  surrender  at 
Kut-el-Amara,    were    liberated.      It    was 


American  Soldiers  arriving  at  port  of  embarkation   for   overseas    duty. 


other  columns  moved  along  the  coast  to 
SmjTna  where  they  cooperated  with  the 
fleets.  Rioting  had  broken  out  in  the 
capital  and  the  uprising  was  directed  at 
the  German  officers  and  leaders  of  the 
Young  Turk  party.  Turkey  was 
crushed.  Facing  destruction  from  the 
south,  west  and  north,  with  open  revolu- 
tion threatening,  the  Porte  sued  for  an 
armistice  under  terms  which  meant  sm-- 
render.     The  Dardanelles  were  siu'ren- 


Gen.  Townshend  himself  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  Allied  commanders  with  the 
first  plea  for  an  armistice. 

In  June,  her  drives  in  France  lagging 
to  a  halt,  Germany  goaded  Austria- Hun- 
gary into  making  an  attack  and  on  June 
1.5th,  the  Teutonic  Allies  began  a  great 
offensive  over  a  front  of  100  miles  from 
the  Asiago  plateau  to  the  sea  and  along 
the  lines  on  the  Piave  river.  The  first 
force  of  the  drive  carried  the  enemy  across 
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the  Piave  in  places  and  the  Italians,  who 
had  now  been  reinforced  by  a  considerable 
force  of  British  and  French  and  some 
American  troops,  lost  30,000  prisoners. 
But  any  initial  success  was  quickly  offset 
by  a  counter  offensive.  Within  three  days 
the  Austrian  drive  both  in  the  mountain- 
ous region  of  the  north  and  in  the  lowlands 
north  of  Venice  had  been  brought  to  a 
complete  halt.  The  Austrians  hurled 
division  after  division  into  the  battle,  re- 
gardless of  heavy  losses.  Driven  on  by 
the  German  high  command,  Austria  was 
staking  all  on  the  final  effort. 

Nature  had  intervened  in  behalf  of  the 
Italians.  The  Austrian  and  German 
forces  had  crossed  the  Piave  on  pontoons, 
bringing  up  with  them  many  heavy  guns. 
Torrential  rains  had  fallen  after  their  ad- 
vance and  Allied  airmen  had  bombed  and 
destroyed  the  bridges  behind  them.  Cut 
off,  they  were  slaughtered  in  thousands. 
The  only  means  of  reaching  them  with 
food  was  by  airplane  and  the  Allies  held 
the  superiority  in  the  air.  Along  the  en- 
tire Asiago  plateau  the  Austrians  met 
defeat.  It  was  estimated  that  they  had 
thrown  half  a  million  men  into  action  and 
of  these  probably  200,000  were  numbered 
among  the  casualties. 

The  Italians  followed  up  with  a  vic- 
torious advance.  Positions  along  the 
Brenta  river  were  taken  and  the  heights 
in  the  Mont  del  Rosso  and  Di  Val  Bello 
region  were  scaled  and  taken.  Fresh 
army  corps  were  rushed  to  aid  the 
Austrians,  for  the  determined  advance 
threatened  to  carry  the  Italians  back  to 
their  lines  held  before  the  disaster  of 
months  before.  But  steadily  the  Italians 
and  British  and  French  pressed  forward, 
improving  their  lines  and  strengthening 
their  positions  during  July  and  August. 
Height  by  hciglit  the  enemy  was  pushed 
back  in  the  north. 

In  October,  the  Italian  effort  developed 
into  a  heavy  drive.  Every  available  unit 
was  sent  in  against  the  Austrians,  who 
had  been  somewhat  weakened  by  the  with- 


General  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  former  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  United  States  Army,  one  of  the  American 
delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference. 

drawal  of  German  forces  back  to  the  front 
in  France.  The  influence  of  the  Sepa- 
ratists had  begun  to  be  felt  seriously  and 
revolt  was  threatening  to  disrupt  the 
Dual  INIonarchy.  Through  Holland, 
Emperor  Charles  had  asked  for  mediation 
to  secure  the  meeting  of  a  peace  confer- 
ence. Back  across  the  Asiago  plateau  the 
Austrians  were  driven,  losing  thousands 
in  dead  and  prisoners.  Austria  was  now 
extremely  hard  pressed,  many  of  her 
troops  were  imreliable  and  she  pleaded 
with  Berlin  for  reinforcements.  Cross- 
ings of  the  Piave  were  won  by  the 
Italians  and  British  and  the  big  push 
northward  was  rapid.  On  October  30th, 
American  troo])s  under  INIaj.  Gen.  Treat, 
operating  with  the  British  army,  crossed 
the  Piave.  Vittorio,  the  great  Austrian 
base,  was  captured  and  a  hundred  other 
towns  freed  along  a  front  of  TOO  miles. 
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The  offensive  now  had  developed  until  it 
reached  all  along  the  Piave.  In  the  JNIont 
Grajjpa  region  the  enemy  was  heaten  at 
Segusino  in  a  sanguinary  battle  and  Mont 
Gesen  was  taken. 

Full  disaster  had  overtaken  Emperor 
Charles'  armies  by  late  in  October,  l^'ifty 
thousand  prisoners  had  been  taken  and 
hundreds  of  the  heaviest  guns.  The  Aus- 
trians  were  pouring  across  the  mountains 
in  rout  and  the  Allies  were  pushed  to  their 
utmost  even  to  keep  in  contact  in  jDlaces. 
The  Tagliamento  river  was  crossed  by  the 
Italians.  Other  columns  reached  the 
towns  of  Azzano,  Decimo,  Portugruaru 
and  Concordia.  The  Italians  were  now 
within  less  than  eighteen  miles  of  Udine, 
where  the  Italian  headquarters  had  been 
established  when  the  disaster  at  Caporetta 
overtook  them.  Their  total  advance  had 
been  thirty  miles. 

On  November  1st,  with  nearly  100,000 
of  their  armies  prisoners,  200,000  more 
cut  off  and  surrounded  in  the  Brenta  and 
Piave  regions,  emissaries  from  the  Aus- 
trian commanders  entered  the  Italian 
lines  imder  a  white  flag,  bearing  a  plea 
for  an  armistice.  The  Allied  war  council 
in  Versailles  began  drawing  up  the  terms. 
In  the  meantime,  with  the  announcement 
that  he  woidd  rather  drive  the  Austrians 
out  than  accept  their  surrender,  Gen. 
Diaz  kept  up  his  hammer  blows.  The 
Austrians  were  in  full  rout  and  their  cas- 
ualties were  mounting  into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands.  Their  entire  army  in  the 
Trentino  district  had  been  cut  off. 

On  November  3rd,  the  Allies'  terms 
were  presented  to  Austria  and  the  armi- 
stice was  signed.  Germany's  last  prop 
had  been  kicked  out  from  under  her. 
Fighting  in  a  death  grip  on  the  west 
front,  her  eastern  borders  were  now  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy's  attack.  The  armi- 
stice terms  left  Austria  powerless.  She 
was  forced  to  evacuate  all  territories  im- 
der occupation.  Her  fleet  had  to  be  given 
up  to  the  Allies.  Her  army  had  to  be  to- 
tally demobilized  and  all  her  troops  fight- 


Brigadier  General  Peyton  Conway  March,  Commander 
of  all  United  States  Artillery  in  France. 


ing  with  the  Germans  in  France  had  to  be 
withdrawn.  The  armistice  terms  practi- 
cally granted  what  Italy  had  fought  for, 
the  occupation  of  the  Trentino  district, 
which  she  had  lost  to  Austria,  as  well  as 
the  peninsula  of  Istria.  The  armistice 
provided  magistrational  powers  over  this 
territory  and  troops  also  began  occupa- 
tion to  ensure  the  keeping  of  the  terms  in 
good  faith. 

Germany  made  her  first  direct  request 
for  an  armistice  on  October  6th,  but  for 
the  purposes  of  narration  the  peace  nego- 
tiations which  resulted  in  the  complete 
dissolution  of  the  Teutonic  Allies  and  the 
surrender  of  Germany  are  here  reviewed 
in  chronological  order,  along  with  the  in- 
ternal disturbances  which  accompanied 
the  defeats  at  the  front  and  which  have 
resulted  in  a  political  upheaval  of  the 
greater  part  of  Europe: 
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As  early  as  September  15th,  the  Kaiser 
had  offered  a  separate  peace  to  Belgium, 
one  that  was  scorned  by  the  little  king- 
dom. This  was  taken  as  the  first  indica- 
tion of  a  "peace  drive",  started  to  weaken 
the  AUies  and  bring  discord.  The  offer 
was  vague  except  in  that  it  asked  Bel- 
gium's neutrality  until  the  close  of  the 
war  and  guaranteed  her  political  identit^y. 

On  the  same  day  Austria,  through  the 
Swiss  government  and  the  other  neutral 


Though  the  Allies  regarded  this  simply 
as  a  ruse,  President  Wilson  sent  the  fol- 
lowing curt  reply : 

"The  government  of  the  United  States 
feels  that  there  is  only  one  reply  which 
it  can  make  to  the  suggestion  of  the  im- 
perial Austro-Hungarian  government. 
It  has  repeatedly  and  with  entire  candor 
stated  the  terms  upon  which  the  United 
States  would  consider  peace,  and  can  and 
will  entertain  no  proposal  for  a  confer- 


King  George  Salutes  tlie   Stars  and   Stripes  When  United  States    Soldiers  March  Through  London. 


nations,  sent  a  proposal  for  a  parley  of 
the  powers  to  accomplish  peace.  It  pro- 
posed that  the  hostilities  not  cease  during 
the  discussions,  which  were  to  be  carried 
on  })y  delegates  from  the  belligerents  to 
l)ring  out  the  ideas  of  eventual  terms  for 
the  ending  of  the  war.  The  conference 
was  to  be  "nonbinding  and  confidential 
discussion  on  the  basic  principle  for  the 
conchision  of  peace". 


ence  upon  a  matter  concerning  which  it 
has  made  its  position  and  purpose  so 
plain." 


Austria-Hungary    was    known    to   be  , 
facing  dissolution.    The  Czecho-Slavs  and     , 
the    Jugo-Slavs   were   already   declaring 
for  separate  republics  and  Bohemia  was 
threatening  a  similar  step. 

On   October  6th,   Germany,   with  the 
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new  chancellor,  Prince  Maximilian  of 
Baden,  in  power  as  the  representative  of 
the  coalition  government,  which  had  been 
formed  to  still  the  threatened  disturb- 
ances by  adherents  of  the  Social  demo- 
crats, sent  the  first  direct  appeal  for  an 
armistice.  On  that  day  Prince  Maximil- 
ian, through  the  Swiss  government,  sent 
the  following  note  to  President  Wilson: 
"The  German  Government  requests  the 
president  of  the  United  States  to  take  in 
hand  the  restoration  of  peace,  acquaint 


quests  the  immediate  conclusion  of  an 
armistice  on  land  and  water  and  in  the  air." 

Baron  Burian,  of  Austria,  made  known 
the  similar  wish  of  Austria,  and  in  his  sub- 
sequent utterances  to  the  Reichstag, 
Prince  Maximilian  supplemented  his  dec- 
laration of  the  government's  position  by 
indicating  the  wish  to  change  the  consti- 
tution, to  accomplish  democratization  and 
to  form  a  league  of  nations  to  protect  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

The  message  of  President  Wilson  men- 


Boxing  contest  viewed  by  20,000  soldiers.     It  was  one    of    the  ,most    picturesque   boxing    tournaments   ever 
held  at   Camp   Upton.     The   ring  was  raised  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground  and  draped  with  the  flags  of 

the  Allies. 


all  the  belligerent  states  of  this  request 
and  invite  them  to  send  plenipotentiaries 
for  the  cjrpose  of  opening  negotiations. 

"It  accepts  the  program  set  forth  by  the 
president  of  the  Ignited  States  in  his  mes- 
sage to  congress  on  Jauuaiy  8  and  in  his 
later  pronouncements,  especially  his 
speech  of  Se|)tember  27,  as  a  basis  for 
peace  negotiations. 

"With  a  view  to  avoiding  fiu-ther 
l)l(K)(lsli('(l,    the   German   government   re- 


tioned  in  tlie  German  note  occupies  a 
place  in  a  previous  chapter  as  the  basis 
upon  which  all  peace  negotiations  must 
rest.  His  liberty  loan  speech  on  Septem- 
ber 27th,  to  which  the  German  chancellor 
also  referred,  follows: 

"We  are  all  agreed  that  there  can  be 
no  peace  obtained  by  any  kind  of  bargain 
or  compromise  with  the  governments  of 
the  central  cm])ires,  because  we  have  dealt 
with  them  already  and  have  seen  them 
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deal  with  other  governments  that  were 
parties  to  this  struggle,  at  Brest-Litovsk 
and  Rueharest. 


"They  liave  convinced  us  that  they  are 
without  honor  and  do  not  intend  justice. 
They  observe  no  covenants,  accept  no 
principle  but  force  and  their  own  interest. 

"Get  out  first — then  talk  armistice  and 
peace,"  was  the  sense  of  the  reply  sent  to 
Germany  by  President  Wilson  on  Octo- 
ber 8th.  He  stated  that  there  could  be  no 
compronnse  with  autocracy  and  de- 
manded to  know  in  unequivocable  lan- 
guage if  Germany  would  accept  the  un- 
compromising terms  laid  down  by  him. 
The  Allied  nations  saw  in  the  German 
note  another  trap,  one  by  which  the  Ger- 
man chancellor  hoped  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  a  long  diplomatic  dis- 
cussion, which,  when  peace  finally  was 
denied,  would  strengthen  the  flagging 
strength  of  the  German  people's  faith  in 
the  government  by  showing  them  that  the 
Allies  sought  not  a  just  peace  but  were 
bent  upon  a  war  of  slaughter  and  con- 
quest. But  every  faith  was  placed  in 
President  Wilson,  and  his  reply,  which 
follows,  was  ample  assurance  that  he 
would  handle  the  situation: 

"Before  making  reply  to  the  request  of 
the  imperial  German* government,  and  in 
order  that  that  reply  shall  be  as  candid 
and  straightforward  as  the  momentous  in- 
terests involved  require,  the  president  of 
the  United  States  deems  it  necessary  to 
assure  himself  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
note  of  the  imperial  chancellor. 

"Does  the  imperial  chancellor  mean 
that  the  imperial  German  government  ac- 
cepts the  terms  laid  down"by  the  president 
in  his  address  to  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  on  the  eighth  of  January 
last  and  in  subsequent  addresses,  and  that 
its  object  in  entering  into  discussions 
would  be  only  to  agree  upon  the  practical 
details  of  their  application  ? 

"The  president  feels  bound  to  say  with 


Capt.  Raoul  Lufbery,  premier  "ace"  of  the  Lafa- 
yette Escadrille,  who  earned  undying  fame  in  his 
many  combats  with  German  aviators. 
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i-egard  to  the  suggestion  of  an  armistice 
that  he  would  not  feel  at  liberty  to  pro- 
pose a  cessation  of  arms  to  the  govern- 
ments with  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  associated  against  the 
central  powers,  so  long  as  the  armies  of 
those  powers  are  upon  their  soil.  The 
good  faith  of  anj^  discussion  would  mani- 
festly depend  upon  the  consent  of  the 
central  powers  immediately  to  withdraw 
their  forces  everywhere  from  invaded  ter- 
ritory. 

"The  president  also  feels  that  he  is 
justified  in  asking  whether  the  imperial 
chancellor  is  speaking  merely  for  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  empire  who 
have  so  far  conducted  the  war.  He  deems 
the  answer  to  these  questions  vital  from 
every  point  of  view." 

From  all  over  the  LTnited  States,  from 
the  people  and  from  Congress  came  de- 
mands for  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  Central  Powers.  The  Germans  were 
being  driven  back  and  every  day  regis- 
tered another  defeat  for  their  arms.  There 
was  scant  faith  placed  in  the  sincerity  of 
their  peace  aims.  On  October  14th,  Ger- 
many's further  expression  of  acceptance 
of  President  Wilson's  terms  came  by  wire- 
less.    The  message  follows: 

"In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
German  government  hereby  declares : 

"The  German  government  has  accepted 
the  terms  laid  down  by  President  Wilson 
in  his  address  of  January  the  eighth,  and 
in  his  subsequent  addresses,  on  the 
foundation  of  a  permanent  peace  of  jus- 
tice. 

"Consequently,  its  object  in  entering 
into  discussions  would  be  only  to  agree 
upon  practical  details  of  the  application 
of  those  terms. 

"The  German  government  believes 
that  the  governments  of  the  powers  asso- 
ciated with  the  government  of  the  United 
States  also  take  the  position  taken  by 
President  Wilson  in  liis  address.  The 
German  government,  in  accordance  with 


Americans  on  Aisne  Sector.  American  troops  on 
active  service  in  the  Aisne  sector :  boarding  motor- 
lorries  for  a  journey. 

the  Austro-Hungarian  government,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  armis- 
tice, declares  itself  ready  to  comply  with 
the  propositions  of  the  president  in  regard 
to  evacuation. 


"The  German  government  suggests 
that  the  president  may  occasion  the  meet- 
ing of  a  mixed  commission  for  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  concerning  the 
evacuation. 


"The  present  German  government, 
which  has  undertaken  tlie  responsibility 
for  this  step  towards  peace,  has  been 
formed  by  conferences  and  in  agreement 
with  the  great  majority  of  the  i-eichstag. 

"The  chancellor,  supported  in  all  of  his 
actions  by  the  will  of  this  majority,  speaks 
in  the  name  of  the  German  government 
and  of  the  German  people." 

This  note  was  signed  by  Solf,  the  new 
state  secretary  of  the  foreign  office,  and 
brought  forth  a  new  cry  for  unconditional 
surrender  both  here  and  in  the  allied  na- 
tions of  Europe.  Further  evidence  of  a 
"peace  trap"  was  seen  in  the  suggestion 
for  discussion  of  the  terms,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 15th  President  Wilson  sent  a  reply 
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which  left  no  doubt  as  tf)  the  imeonipro- 
mising  attitude  of  the  iVJHes  and  the 
United  States.  He  stated  that  the  terms 
of  evacuation  and  reparation  were  those 
which  must  be  determined  whollj^  by  the 
AUies  and  in  which  Germany  could  have 
no  hand.  He  called  attention  to  the  con- 
tinued activities  of  submarines  and  the 
burning  of  cities  during  the  German  re- 
treat and  other  inhuman  acts,  all  being 
connnitted  while  the  Germans  sought  to 
discuss  terms  for  the  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities. He  left  no  doubt  that  the  deposing 
of  the  Kaiser  was  one  of  the  chief  aims  of 
the  nations  fighting  against  Germany.  In 
the  following  language  he  told  of  the  blow 
aimed  at  autocracy: 

"It  is  necessary,  also,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  possibility  of  misunderstand- 
ing, that  the  president  should  very  sol- 
emnly call  the  attention  of  the  government 
of  Germany  to  the  language  and  plain 
intent  of  one  of  the  terms  of  peace  which 
the  German  government  has  now  ac- 
cepted. It  is  contained  in  the  address  of 
the  president  delivered  at  Mount  Vernon 
on  the  fourth  of  July  last.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  'The  destruction  of  every  arbitrary 
power  anywhere  that  can  separately, 
secretly,  and  of  its  single  choice  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  world ;  or,  if  it  cannot  be 
presently  destroyed,  at  least  its  reduction 
to  virtual  impotency.' 

"The  power  which  has  hitherto  con- 
trolled the  German  nation  is  of  the  sort 
here  described.  It  is  within  the  choice  of 
the  German  nation  to  alter  it.  The  presi- 
dent's words  just  quoted  naturally  con- 
stitute a  condition  precedent  to  peace,  if 
peace  is  to  come  by  the  action  of  the  Ger- 
man people  themselves.  The  president 
feels  bound  to  say  that  the  whole  process 
of  peace  will,  in  his  judgment,  depend 
upon  the  definiteness  and  the  satisfactory 
character  of  the  guaranties  which  can  be 
given  in  this  fundamental  matter.  It  is 
indispensable  that  the  governments  asso- 
ciated against  Germany  should  know 
beyond  peradventure  with  whom  they  are 
dealing." 


American   and   French    Soldiers   Searching  for   Con- 
cealed  Self-explosive  Bombs. 

Affairs  in  Austria  were  going  from  bad 
to  worse.  The  discussion  of  splitting  the 
Dual  JNIonarchy  into  four  states  was 
going  on.  These  new  nations  on  the  map 
were  to  be  a  Germanic  Austria,  the  re- 
public of  the  Czecho-Slavs  and  the 
Illyrian  and  Ruthenian  republics.  On 
October  18th,  the  Czecho-Slavs  revolted 
and  raised  their  own  flag.  Prague  was 
seized  and  a  republic  was  declared  with  no 
doubt  that  its  national  policies  would  be 
against  Germany  and  all  other  forms  of 
autocracy.  From  Berlin  came  the  first 
indications  to  the  world  that  open  rebel- 
lion was  threatened.  The  Socialists 
rioted  and  a  display  of  force  was  made  to 
quell  them. 

The  Allies  were  placing  great  faith  in 
President  Wilson's  ability  to  keep  out  of 
diplomatic  tangles  with  Berlin  and 
Vienna  and  to  avoid  traps  in  peace  nego- 
tiations.     But  with   the  consent   of  the 
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Heavy  Artillery  on  the  French  Front  Used  by  the 
Americans  to  Advantage. 


United  States,  it  was  agreed  that  all 
peace  proposals  should  go  to  the  Allied 
war  cabinet.  The  British,  with  the  taste 
of  victory,  with  the  end  of  four  years  of 
conflict  and  suffering  almost  in  sight, 
were  determined  in  their  demands  that 
absolutely  no  compromise  be  reached. 

From  Austria  had  come  a  plea  for  a 
separate  jieace,  but  it  was  not  made  pub- 
lic until  October  19th,  the  day  on  which 
President  Wilson  sent  his  reply.  Aus- 
tria, like  Germany,  agreed  to  the  famous 
"fourteen  articles",  but  likewise,  sug- 
gested "negotiations  of  the  details".  The 
President's  curt  reply  voiced  the  same  un- 
compromising attitude  he  had  adopted 
toward  Germany  and  Vienna  was  told 
that  evacuation  must  come  first,  then  talk 
of  peace. 

Another  note  was  received  from  Berlin 
on    October    21st.      This    reiterated    as- 


surances that  the  overthrow  of  autocracy 
would  come  with  peace  and  that  it  was 
the  voice  of  the  German  people  speaking 
through  the  negotiations,  not  that  of  the 
Kaiser.  It  protested  against  the  view 
that  atrocities  were  being  committed  and 
assured  President  Wilson  that  .these  acts 
were  against  the  strictest  orders  and  the 
guilty  were  being  pjinished.  But  the 
note,  like  its  predecessors,  made  no  sug- 
gestion of  quick  and  absolute  surrender 
on  the  terms  the  Allies  would  impose.  At 
the  same  time  Great  Britain  made  her 
jjosition  plain  as  regarded  evacuation  of 
territory.  Hints  at  new  demands  regard- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  seas  were  made 
and  the  Biitish  press  asked  for  terms 
which  woidd  impose  the  fullest  reparation 
and  indemnities  for  the  ravaged  countries. 

President  Wilson's  reply  to  this  latest 
advance  was  the  strongest  of  his  ex- 
changes with  Germany  and  deserves  full 
space  here.  The  note  closed  ihe  doors  to 
any  furtlier  discussion  without  a  guaranty 
of  surrender  and  made  it  plain  that  the 
Allied  military  command  woidd  dictate 
the  terms  of  an  armistice  in  the  field  and 
that  Germany  must  apply  directly  there. 
It  also  dealt  in  unqualified  terms  with  the 
record  of  pledges  broken  by  Germany 
and  stated  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Allies  would  in  no  way  deal  with  the 
Hohenzollern  djniastj'  or  with  a  cabinet 
who  represented  them.  The  President's 
memorable  note  follows: 

"Having  received  the  solemn  and  ex- 
plicit assurance  of  the  German  govern- 
ment that  it  unreservedly  accepts  the 
terms  of  peace  laid  down  in  his  address  to 
the  congress  oi'  the  United  States  on  the 
eighth  of  January,  1918,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  settlement  enunciated  in  his  sub- 
se(|uent  addresses,  particularly  the 
address  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  Septem- 
ber, and  that  it  desires  to  discuss  the 
details  of  their  api)lication  and  that  this 
wish  and  ])ur])()se  emanated,  not  from 
those  who  have  hitherto  dictated  German 
policy  and  conducted  the  present  war  on 
Germany's  behalf,  but  from  ministers  who 
speak   for  the  majority  of  the  reichstag 
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and  for  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
German  peoples;  and  having  received 
also  the  explicit  promise  of  the  present 
German  government  that  the  humane 
rules  of  civilized  warfare  will  be  observed 
both  on  land  and  sea  by  the  German 
armed  forces,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  feels  that  he  cannot  decline  to  take 
up  with  the  governments  with  which  the 
government  of  the  ITnited  States  is  asso- 
ciated the  question  of  an  armistice. 

"He  deems  it  his  duty  to  say  again, 
however,  that  the  only  armistice  he  would 
feel  justified  in  submitting  for  considera- 
tion would  be  one  which  should  leave  the 
United  States  and  the  powers  associated 
with  her  in  a  position  to  enforce  any  ar- 
rangements that  may  be  entered  into  and 
to  make  a  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  Germany  impossible. 

"The  president  has,  therefore,  trans- 
mitted his  correspondence  with  the  pres- 
ent German  authorities  to  the  govern- 
ments with  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  associated  as  a  bellig- 
erent, with  the  suggestion  that,  if  those 
governments  are  disposed  to  effect  peace 
u]ion  the  terms  and  princijjles  indicated, 
their  military  advisers  and  the  military 
advisers  of  the  L^nited  States  be  asked  to 
submit  to  the  governments  associated 
against  Germany  the  necessary  terms  of 
such  an  armistice  as  will  fully  protect 
tlie  interests  of  the  peoples  involved  and 
ensure  to  the  associated  governments  the 
unrestricted  power  to  safeguard  and  en- 
force the  details  of  the  peace  to  which  the 
German  government  has  agreed,  provided 
they  deem  such  an  armistice  possible  from 
the  military  point  of  view. 

"Should  such  terms  of  armistice  be 
suggested,  their  acceptance  by  Germany 
will  afford  the  best  concrete  evidence  of 
her  unequivocal  acceptance  of  the  terms 


Three  soldiers  wearing  dilTerent  types  of  gas  masks. 
At  an  exhibition  they  realistically  went  through  their 
drills  and  maneuvers  and  won  applause  from  the  great 
crowd   that   gathered   to    see   them. 


and  principles  of  peace  from  which  the 
whole  action  proceeds. 

"The  president  would  deem  himself 
lacking  in  candor  did  he  not  point  out  in 
the  frankest  possible  terms  the  reason 
why  extraordinary  safeguards  must  be 
demanded.  Significant  and  important  as 
the  constitutional  changes  seem  to  be 
which  are  spoken  of  by  the  German  for- 
eign secretary  in  his  note  of  the  20th  of 
October,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  government  responsible  to  the 
German  people  has  yet  been  fully  worked 
out  or  that  any  guarantees  either  exist  or 
are  in  contemplation  that  the  alterations 
of  principle  and  of  practice  now  partially 
agreed  upon  will  be  permanent. 

"Moreover,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
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Minister  Wliitlock  returning  to  liis  post  in  Belgium. 
IT.  S.  Minister  Brand  Wliitlocl<  aboard  the  S.  S.  Rot- 
lerdani. 

heart  of  tlie  present  difficulty  ha.s  l)een 
reached.      It   may    he   that    future   wars 


have  been  brought  under  the  control  of 
the  German  peojile,  but  the  present  war 
has  not  been;  and  it  is  with  the  present 
war  that  we  are  deahng. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  German  people 
have  no  means  of  commanding  the 
acquiescence  of  the  military  authorities  of 
the  empire  in  the  popular  will;  that  the 
power  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  control 
the  policy  of  the  empire  is  unimpaired; 
tliat  the  determining  initiative  still  re- 
mains with  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
the  masters  of  Germany. 

"Feeling  that  the  whole  peace  of  the 
world  depends  now  on  plain  speaking  and 
.straightforward  action,  the  president 
deems  it  his  duty  to  say,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  soften  what  may  seem  harsh 
words,  that  the  nations  of  the  world  do 
not  and  cannot  trust  the  word  of  those 
who  liave  hitherto  been  the  masters  of 
German  policy,  and  to  point  out  once 
more  that,  in  concluding  peace  and  at- 
tempting to  undo  the  infinite  injuries  and 
injustices  of  this  war,  the  government  of 
the  United  States  cannot  deal  with  any 
but  veritable  representatives  of  the  Ger- 
man ])eople. 

"If  it  must  deal  with  the  military  mas- 
ters and  the  monarchial  autocrats  of  Ger- 
many now,  or  if  it  is  likely  to  have  to  deal 
with  them  later  in  regard  to  the  interna 
tional  obligations  of  the  German  empire, 
it  must  demand,  not  peace  negotiations, 
but  slu-render.  Xothing  can  be  gaine  1 
by  leaving  this  essential  thing  imsaid." 

Events  were  transpiring  in  the  domain.s 
of  the  Central  Powers  which  were  having 
a  strong  influence.  The  people's  party 
and  the  Social  Democrats,  openly  com- 
mitted to  an  early  ])cace,  were  making 
their  demands  heard  in  Berlin.  The  Ger- 
mans were  being  cleared  from  Roumania 
and  the  eastern  gates  of  Au.stria  were 
now  threatened  by  the  Allies.  Hungarian 
.■solchcrs    were    openly   joining    the    i)eace 
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mobs  in  Budapest  and  other  cities  in  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  And,  most  serious  of 
uU,  the  niihtarists,  who  had  committed 
Germany  to  tlie  great  war,  had  lost  their 
last  shreds  of  power.  Ludendorff,  who, 
more  than  Hindenburg,  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  military  policy,  was  forced 
out  after  a  bitter  controversy.  The  first 
quartermaster  general,  up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, even  with  the  iron  military  machine 
falling  about  his  ears,  is  supposed  to  have 
.stood  firm  against  surrender.  Hinden- 
burg,  with  others,  had  met  the  Kaiser  and 
the  new  chancellor  and   his   ministry  in 


to  it. 

Austria  again  asked  for  separate  peace 
terms  and  on  October  29th  she  made  her 
direct  plea  for  an  armistice  at  once,  the 
details  of  which  have  been  recounted 
above. 

The  action  of  the  Allies  was  quick  in 
regard  to  Germany's  last  plea.  The  Al- 
lied war  cabinet  met  at  Versailles  and 
framed  the  terms  of  armistice.  These 
were  transmitted  to  Gen.  Foch  and  on 
November  .5th,  President  ^Vilson  commu- 
nicated to  Berlin  the  fact  that  the  terms 
might  be  had  by  ajjplying  to  the  Allied 
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American.?  Before  St.   Mihiel   Salient.     Before  opening   artillery   fire   on   the   Germans   in   the   St.   Mihiel   salient 
these  American  boys  are  seen  with  gas  masks  on  awaiting  to  receive  the  final  word. 


conference.  There  were  rumors  that  he 
frankly  told  his  sovereign  that  all  was 
lost.  And  with  this  news  to  the  outside 
world,  came  authoritative  evidence  that 
the  German  army  at  the  front  was  dis- 
banding in  revolt  even  as  it  retreated. 

Berlin,  convinced  that  the  Allies  and 
the  LTiiiited  States  would  countenance 
no  more  quibbling,  on  October  27th,  made 
a  direct  request  for  the  terms  of  an 
armistice.  To  President  Wilson,  Berlin 
addressed  the  information  tliat  the  gov- 
ernment was  now  by  the  people  and  that 
the  military  authority  had  been  subjected 


high  command  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Germany,  pushed  to  extreme  straits, 
did  not  delay.  Gen.  Foch  was  notified 
by  wireless  that  a  German  armistice  com- 
mission sought  to  enter  the  lines  and  con- 
fer with  him  at  headquarters,  and  on 
November  7th,  firing  was  stopped  at  the 
point  in  the  lines  where  the  commission 
was  to  arrive  and  they  were  taken  to  Gen. 
Foch's  headquarters.  Gen.  E.  G.  W.  von 
Gruenell,  Germany's  delegate  to  the 
Hague  peace  conferences ;  Gen.  H.  K.  A. 
von  Winterfeld.  former  military  attache 
in  Paris;  Vice  Admiral  Meurer,  and  Ad- 
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miral    Paul    von    Hintze    made    up    the 
German  commission. 

And  even  as  they  were  entering  the 
lines,  gi-eat  events  making  for  the  collapse 
of  Germany  and  Austria  were  trans- 
piring. Along  a  front  of  a  hundred  miles 
the  Allied  armies  were  advancing  in  an 
assault  which  in  savageness  surpassed 
anything  tliat  had  gone  before.  Ghent 
had  capitulated  as  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
Belgium  watched;  Sedan  was  in  flames 
and  the  first  American  troops  had  ad- 
vanced to  its  outskirts;  the  Italians  now 
numbered  their  prisoners  at  1,000,000 
men  and  they  had  taken  6,000  big  gi.ns 
and  200,000  horses.  And  in  Germany 
there  remained  no  doubt  that  autocracy 
was  toppling.  German  sailors  on  some 
of  the  battleshi])s  at  Kiel  had  revolted  and 
seized  the  vessels  in  the  name  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  first  outburst  of  the  workers 
and  soldiers  movement  came  when  20,000 
workers  gathered  at  Stuttgart  and  waved 
the  red  flag  and  shouted  the  slogan 
"Down  with  the  war  and  long  live  the 
social  republic".  Dispatches  which  found 
their  way  out  of  Austria  revealed  that  a 
state  of  chaos  existed  there.  Cities  were 
flooded  bj'  the  soldiers  returning  in  dis- 
order. The  demoralized  troops  were 
plundering  and  rallying  to  the  banners 
of  a  score  of  incipient  revolts.  Of  food 
there  was  little  and  the  returning  soldiers 
seized  what  little  of  that  there  was. 

On  November  8th,  from  the  German 
commission  within  the  French  lines,  there 
was  sent  a  courier  who  bore  the  terms  of 
the  Allies  to  the  German  council  at  Spa. 
Germany  was  given  seventy-two  hovu's  in 
which  to  answer,  but  the  request  that 
fighting  cease  until  that  time  was  refused 
by  Gen.  Foch.  The  wily  French  com- 
mander refused  to  be  tricked  and  his  vic- 
torious troops  kept  on  in  their  rush 
Rhinewards. 

Emperor  Wilhelm  TT,  the  world's 
greatest  autocrat,  abdicated  the  throne 
and  renounced  the  rights  of  succession  for 
the  Crown  Prince  on  November  9th  and 


Lieut.  Eddie  Rickenbacher,  America's  greatest 
"Ace,"  standing  by  his  machine  at  an  American  Avia- 
tion field,  France.  Lieut.  Rickenbacher  brought 
down  twenty-six  enemy  planes. 

the  overthrow  of  autocracy  and  militarism 
was  comjilete.  This  was  followed  by  the 
annoimcement  a  few  hours  later  that  the 
first  of  the  German  states  to  announce  a 
republic  was  Bavaria  and  that  the  diet  of 
that  little  kingdom  had  overthrown  the 
Wittelsbach  dynasty  and  deposed  King 
Ludwig  and  his  heir,  Prince  Rupprecht. 
The  German  chancellor's  announcement 
of  the  Kaiser's  abdication  follows: 

"The  German  imperial  chancellor. 
Prince  Max  of  Baden,  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing decree:  'The  kaiser  and  king  has 
decided  to  renounce  the  throne. 

"  'The  imperial  chancellor  will  remain 
in  ofi[ice  until  the  questions  comiected  with 
the  abdication  of  the  kaiser,  the  renounc- 
ing by  the  crown  prince  of  the  throne  of 
the  CJerman  empire  and  of  Prussia,  and 
the  setting  up  of  a  regency  shall  have  been 
settled. 
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"  'For  the  regency  he  intends  to  ap-  dreams    of   dominion    had    phinged    the 

point  Deputy  Ebert  as  imperial  chancel-  world  into  war.     With  some  of  his  staff 

lor,  and  he  proposes  that  a  bill  shall  be  and  members  of  his  personal  household, 

brought  in  for  the  establishment  of  a  law  he  left  main  Headquarters  at  Spa  on  Nov. 

providing  for  the  immediate  promulga-  loth,    crossed    the    Dutch    frontier    and 

tion  of  general  suffrage  and  for  a  consti-  sought  refuge  in  the  house  of  Count  Bent- 


Henry  p.  Davison  of  the  Red  Cross. 


tutional  German  national  assembly,  which 
will  settle  finally  the  future  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  German  nation  and  of 
those  peoples  which  might  be  desirous  of 
coming  within  the  empire.'  " 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  the  man  whose 


inck  at  Amerongen.  His  presence  in  Hol- 
land was  a  great  source  of  embarassment 
to  that  country.  The  people  of  Holland, 
influenced  by  the  wave  of  democracy — 
and  in  sortie  instances  bolshevism — that 
was  sweeping  Europe,  feared  that  his  pres- 
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ence  in  their  country  might  be  used  as  an 
excuse  to  demand  tlie  removal  of  royalty 
and  the  setting  up  of  a  socialistic  form  of 
government. 

In  the  meantime  the  political  disturb- 
ances in  Germany  were  growing.  The 
strikes  of  workers  extended  through  all 
the  cities  of  northern  Germanj'.  More 
ships  had  been  seized  by  the  rebels  at  Kiel 


flying  everywhere  in  Berlin  and  a  republic 
was  declared  to  exist  by  the  social  demo- 
crats. Friedrich  Ebert,  with  the  resigna- 
tion of  Prince  Maximilian,  had  become 
chancellor  and  head  of  the  provisional 
government.  Among  his  cabinet  he  num- 
bered Dr.  Liebknecht,  recently  I'eleased 
from  prison,  and  Philip  Scheidemann, 
both  worldwide  known  leaders  of  govern- 


Rcmarkalile  View  of  F,xteri<;r  '^^  M.  C.  A.  Canteen  Dugout  Sitnateil   V>0  "\'ards   from  tlic   Roche  Lines. 

and  there  had  becii  fighting  between  them  mental    reform.      A    general    strike    had 

and    the    scattered    rojalists.      With    tl>e  been  called  and  within  seven  hours,  with 

abdication  of  the  Kaiser,  Berlin  had  been  no  bloodshed  except  for  a  few  deaths  in 

seized    by    the    workmen's    and    soldiers'  elaslies   with   German   army  officers,   the 

council.     The  revolutionists  held  sway  in  overthrow    of    the    im])erial    government 

Wurtemburg    and     Hrnnswick    and    the  had   been  accomj)lishe(l   and   another  re- 

monarchs  of  those  ])rincipalities  stepped  ])ublic  added  to  the  free  nations  of  the 

down  from  their  thrones.  world. 

On  November  10th,  the  red  flag  was  The   woild   war   ended    at    11    o'clock 
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A.  M.  (Paris  time)  on  November  11th, 
,1918.  This  continent  received  the 
news  in  a  dispatch  sent  from  Washington 
stating  that  at  2:45  o'clock  A.  M.  the 
state  department  had  announced  that  the 
armistice  terms  had  been  signed  and  that 
they  would  become  effective  at  the  hour 
given  above.  Gen.  Foch  had  conveyed 
the    news    to    all    his    commanders    and 


MILITARY  SURRENDERS 

The  Germans,  within  fourteen  days, 
must  evacuate  all  of  Belgium,  France, 
Alsace-Lorraine,  and  I^uxemburg.  All 
German  troops  remaining  after  that  time 
will  become  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Germans  must  surrender  5,000 
cannon,   iialf  heavy  and  half  field  artil- 


Interior  View  of  Replica  of  a  Jewish  Welfare  Board  Hut  in  France  on  the  Fighting  Lines. 


promptly  to  the  minute  firing  ceased  at 
the  time  set. 

The  terms  imposed  in  the  armistice 
left  no  opjjortunity  for  Germany  to  re- 
sume military  operations.  With  the  sign- 
ing of  the  agreement  the  new  government 
in  Berlin,  in  effect,  placed  itself  absolutely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  terms  of  the  armis- 
tice: 


lery;  30,000  machine  guns,  3,000  mine 
throwers,  and  2,000  airplanes,  fighters, 
bombers — firstly  D.  se^^enty- threes — and 
night  bombing  machines. 

The  Germans  must  surrender  in  good 
condition  .5,000  locomotives,  50,000 
wagons,  and  10,000  motor  lorries.  They 
also  must  turn  over  all  the  railways  in 
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Alsace-Lorraine  and  their  coal  and  metal 
supplies. 

All  Germans  in  East  Africa  must  sur- 
render in  one  month. 

NAVAL  SURRENDERS 

The  Germans  must  surrender  160  sub- 
marines, including  all  cruiser  and  mine 
laying  submarines.     They  also  must  give 


auxiliary  vessels  (trawlers,  motor  vessels, 
etc.)  are  to  be  disarmed. 

All  ports  on  the  Black  sea  occupied  by 
the  Germans  are  to  be  surrendered,  to- 
gether with  all  the  Russian  vessels  cap- 
tured by  the  Germans. 

All  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Allies  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans 


The  Salvation  Army  Hut  and  Cooking  Station  on  the  i-ighting  Lines  in  i'raiice. 


up  the  following  naval  craft,  the  individ- 
ual sliips  to  be  designated  by  the  allies: 
Fifty  desti-oyers,  six  l)attle  cruisers,  ten 
battleships,  eight  light  cruisers. 

The  other  submarines  and  all  the  other 
surface  vessels  are  to  be  disarmed  and  dis- 
manned  and  concentrated  in  German 
ports  to  be  designated  by  the  Allies.    All 


are  to  be  surrendered  without  reciprocity. 
OCCUPATIONS 
The  allies  will  occupy  all  of  the  country 
on  the  left  (west)  bank  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  principal  crossings  at  Mayence,  Cob- 
lenz,  and  Cologne,  together  with  the 
bridgeheads  (twenty  miles  in  radius)  on 
the  right  bank. 
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The  Germans  must  withdraw  and  cre- 
ate a  neutral  zone  on  the  right  bank  forty 
kilometers  wide  from  the  Holland  border 
to  the  Swiss  border. 

The  allies  will  occupy  the  German  forts 
on  the  Cattegat  to  insure  freedom  of  ac- 
cess to  the  Baltic. 

RESTORATION 

Besides  France,  Belgium  and  Alsace, 
the  Germans  must  retire  from  all  terri- 
tory held  by  Russia,  Roimiania,  and  Tur- 
key before  the  war. 

The  treaties  of  Bucharest  and  Brest- 
Ijitovsk  are  abrogated. 

The  allies  are  to  have  access  to  the  re- 
stored territories  in  the  east  either 
through  Dantzig  or  the  River  Vistula. 

RESTITUTION 

Full  restitution  for  all  damage  done  by 
the  German  armies. 

Restitution  of  the  cash  taken  from  the 
National  Bank  of  Belgium. 

Return  of  all  of  the  gold  taken  by  the 
Germans  from  Russia  and  Roumania,  this 
gold  to  be  turned  over  to  the  allies  as 
trustees. 

REPATRIATION 

All  allied  prisoners  in  Germany,  mili- 
tary, naval  or  civilian,  to  be  repatriated 
immediately  without  reciprocal  action  by 
the  allies. 

The  territory  west  of  the  Rhine  which 
the  Germans  were  to  evacuate  is  roughly 
20,000  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a 
population  of  about  9,000,000.  It  in- 
cludes some  of  the  most  important  mining 
and  manufacturing  districts  of  Germany, 
and  such  great  centers  as  Cologne,  Strass- 
burg,  Metz,  and  Coblenz. 

The  territory  consists  of  Alsace-Lor 
raine,  the  Palatinate,  the  Rhine  province, 
Birkenfeld,  and  about  one-third  of  Hesse. 

The  Rhine  province  is  the  largest  of 
these  districts.  Its  area  is  10,423  square 
miles  and  the  census  of  1910  gave  its 
population    as    .5,759,000.       It    contains 


Two    Salvation    Army    Lasses,     Prize    Winners    in 
Doughnut   and    Pic   Making. 


great  coal  and  nietal  deposits  and  some 
of  the  largest  iron  and  steel  manufactur- 
ing centers  of  Germany.  There  also  are 
textile  industries  on  a  vast  scale  as  well 
as  extensive  farming  and  wine  growing 
regions. 

The  most  important  cities  are  Cologne, 
Coblenz,  Bonn,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The  Rhine  province  is  the  most  westerly 
province  of  Prussia,  by  which  it  was 
acquired  in  1815. 

Next  in  size  is  Alsace-Lorraine.  Torn 
from  France  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  its  restoration  to  the  mother  country 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  points  upon 
which  the  allies  have  insisted  in  outlining 
their  terms.  Its  area  is  5,600  square 
miles,  and  its  population  about  1,875,000. 

The  principal  towns  are  Metz,  Strass- 
burg,  Muehlhausen,  and  Kolmar.  It  con- 
tains the  great  iron  ore  district  of  Briey, 
one  of  the  principal  soin-ces  of  German 
supply,  and  the  extensive  Saar  coal  fields. 
Its  textile  industries  are  among  the  most 
important  in  Germany. 

The  Palatinate  is  2,372  square  miles  in 
extent,  and  has  about  950,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  chiefly  a  farming  and  wine  growing 
country,   although   there  are  some  large 
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manufacturing-  industries.  The  capital  is 
Speyer. 

Birkenfeld  is  a  principality  belonging 
to,  although  detached  from  the  grand 
duchy  of  Oldenburg.  It  is  inclosed  in  the 
Rhine  province.  Its  area  is  194  square 
miles,  and  its  population  about    45,000. 

The  total  area  of  the  grand  duchj^  of 
Hesse,  about  one-third  of  which  lies  west 
of  the  Rhine,  is  2,965  square  miles,  and  its 
total  population  is  1,300,000.  The  capital 
of  Hesse,  which  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  is  JNIainz,  one  of  the  principal  fort- 
resses of  German}^ 


clined  by  45  per  cent,  while  that  of  the 
allies  was  as  great  at  the  end  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign,  thanks  to  the 
extraordinarily  rapid  reinforcement  of 
the  American  army.  The  British  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting  of  the  final  cam- 
])aign  and  their  strength  was  reduced  by 
27  per  cent,  during  the  season  while  that 
of  the  French  declined  by  only  21  per 
cent.  When  the  fighting  ceased  the  re- 
treating German  armies,  outnimibered  by 
the  ratio  of  25  to  17,  terribly  exhausted 
and  short  of  munitions,  were  being  split 
in  two  bv  the   forest  of  the  Ardennes, 


The  interned  Austrian  transport  "Danube,"  used  to  carry  food  to  the  starving  people  of  Belgium. 


Evacuation  of  this  territory  also  freed 
from  German  control  the  nominally  inde- 
pendent grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
which,  invaded  ])y  Germany  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  liad  been  completely 
under  its  control  since  that  time. 

That  the  Germans  gave  up  the  struggle 
on  November  11th  because  the  allies  were 
about  to  destroy  the  German  armies  is 
beyond  peradventure.  During  the  course 
of  the  sanguinary  1918  campaign  the 
strength  of  the  enemy's  field  armies  de- 


which  would  have  prevented  mutual  sup- 
port being  quickly  given  by  the  northern 
and  southern  German  armies.  Foch 
would  have  covered  himself  with  glory  by 
administering  the  coup  de  mort  to  the 
stricken  German  armies,  but  he  yielded 
to  the  view  that  it  would  be  a  crime  to 
sacrifice  thousands  of  additional  lives  on 
the  allied  side  when  every  essential  of 
peace  could  be  secured  without  such  a 
sacrifice.  The  only  regrettable  feature 
about  that  decision  is  that  multitudes  of 
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German  people  did  not  sense  the  fuel  lluit 
their  armies  were  defeated. 

Figures  suggesting-  in  detail  the  eluinges 
in  the  relative  strength  of  the  comhatants 
as  the  German  offensive  waned  and  the 
allied  offensive  progressed  to  final  vietory 
were  given  hy  General  JNIanriee,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  had  aeeess  to  semi-official 
information.  Taking  the  strength  of  the 
Belgian  army  as  the  unit,  which  means 
that  a  iniit  represents  slightly  more  than 
100,000  men,  the  following  appears  to 
have  been  the  standing  of  the  belligerents 
on  JNIarch  21st,  when  the  supreme  Ger- 
man effort  to  win  the  war  began. 

Strength  of  Strength  of 

Allied  Armies  German  Armies 

British  IOI/2 

French 12% 

American....     % 

Belgian  1  26 


25  units 


26  units 


Thus  the  actual  strength  of  the  Ger- 
mans at  the  front  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  was  little  more  than  100,000 
greater  than  that  of  the  four  allied  nations, 
but  the  Germans  had  13  other  units,  or 
more  than  1,300,000  additional  troops,  on 
tiie  way  across  Europe,  which  they  could 
use  and  had  available  in  the  west  ])efore 
they  attacked  the  French  north  of  the 
Aisne  on  May  27th.  In  spite  of  all  his 
losses  in  attacking  the  British,  the  enemy's 
attacking  strength  in  JNIay  had  increased 
from  26  to  31  units,  giving  him  an  advan- 
tage of  more  than  half  a  million  men.  In 
the  first  weeks  of  the  campaign  the  allies 
were  unable  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
several  and  distinct  armies  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  supreme  commander.  Had  the 
wisest  use  been  made  of  the  pooled  re- 
sources of  the  allies  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
reverses  between  JNIarch  and  July  ever 
would  have  been  suffered.  The  enemy, 
with  undivided  control,  was  able  to  con- 
centrate such  overpowering  strength 
against  a  50-mile  sector  of  the  British 
front  as  gave  him  the  initiative  over  all 
the  allied  armies  and  got  them  "in  bad." 


A  long  arui  anxious  time  was  silent  before 
the  allies  freed  themselves  fi-om  their 
pain  ful  disadvantage. 

The  writer  has  stated  his  belief  that 
Focli  had  little  idea,  himself,  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  a  counter-thrust  on  July 
18.  The  most  he  counted  on,  proI)ably, 
was  that  the  enemy's  offensive  would  be 
held  uj)  until  tiie  reinforcements  from  the 
United  States  would  permit  a  genuine  of- 
fensive cam])aign  to  proceed.  This  view 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  July  the 
enemy  still  retained  a  gi-eat  advantage  in 
numbers  though  his  troops  \\ere  more  bat- 
tle-worn. The  relative  strength  of  the 
combatants  when  the  allies  struck  back 
Avas : 

Allied  Strength     Cierman  Sti-ength 

British  9I/2 

French lli/o 

U.  S 3  "^ 

Belgian  1  30 


•2Fi 


30 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  strength  of 
the  British  and  French  had  fallen  off  by 
214  units,  which  were  made  up  by  the 
Americans.  The  German  strength,  since 
March,  had  increased  by  4  units. 

The  rapidly-increasing  American  re- 
serves justified  Foch  in  striking  and  in 
keei^ing  striking.  Having  snatched  away 
the  initiative  he  kept  the  enemy  reserves 
dashing  about  madly  to  plug  up  holes  in 
the  line  and  wore  them  down  rapidly. 
And  so  when  the  Germans  made  their 
submission  in  November  the  relative 
strength  of  the  opponents  was  as  follows : 

Allied  Strength     German  Strength 

British  8 

French 10 

Americans. ...  6 

Belgians 1  17 


•2.^: 


17 


In  effect,  the  1918  campaign  ended  in 
the  allies  gaining  the  greatest  victor}-  ever 
recorded  in  military  history. 

W.  R.P. 
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Marvels  of  the  War  on  Land,  Sea  and  Air 

CHAPTER  XVI 

TANKS    GREAT    INVENTION  —  AIRSHIPS    IMPROVED    GREATLY  - 
GERMAN  SUBMARINE  MOST  FORMIDABLE NAVAL  COMPARISONS. 


The  most  remarkable  invention  devel- 
oped for  military  purposes  during  The 
Great  War  was  the  tank.  It  was  an  idea 
adapted  from  the  tractor  machine  and 
various  persons  in  England  and  in  Amer- 
ica were  credited  with  first  giving  the 
suggestion  to  the  British  War  Office.  It 
was  used  with  considerable  success  in  the 
battle  of  the  Somme  in  1916  but  later 
the  anti-tank  guns  of  the  Germans  proved 
effective  and  many  officers  on  both  sides 
were  disposed  to  regard  the  tank  as  a  fail- 
ure. Consequently,  a  complete  surprise 
was  sprung  by  General  Byng  late  in  1917 
when  hundreds  of  tanks  rushed  forward, 
beating  down  or  carrying  away  the  elabo- 
rate wire  entanglements  protecting  the 
German  trenches  opposite  Cambrai, 
opening  the  way  for  an  advance  of  nine 
miles  by  the  British  infantry.  Had  Gen- 
eral Haig  been  well  supplied  with  re- 
serves to  hurl  through  the  breach  thus 
made  by  the  perambulating  fortresses,  a 
different  ending  to  the  campaign  of  that 
year  might  have  been  written  into  history. 
Thereafter  the  tank  was  greatly  feared 
by  the  German  army  but  it  was  too  late 
then  for  the  Germans  to  go  into  the 
manufacture  of  them  on  a  large  scale. 
They  had  only  a  few  tanks  in  their  spring 
offensive  in  1918.  The  British  and  other 
allied  armies,  however,  had  many  hun- 
dreds of  them  and  used  them  as  brigades 
in  a  most  spectacular  manner.  In  the 
Somme  offensive  of  August,  J  91 8,  the 
tanks  did  very  fine  work. 

In  thf  air  wonderful  progress  was 
made  in  the  development  of  heavier-than- 
air  machines  which  proved  to  be  much 
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more  effective  for  army  purposes  than 
the  German  dirigibles  or  Zeppelins. 
These  huge  flying  monsters  were  used  in 
making  several  raids  on  England  but 
with  disastrous  results  to  themselves. 
Finally  the  Germans  confined  the  opera- 
tions of  Zeppelins  to  scouting  for  the 
Fleet.  When  the  war  began  the  British 
army  had  only  one  hundred  airplanes  but 
at  the  end  of  the  war  they  had  tens  of 
thousands.  On  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge 
alone  the  British  bombing  planes  dropped 
an  average  of  four  tons  of  bombs  daily 
over  a  period  lasting  for  five  months.  By 
that  time  three-decker  airplanes  capable 
of  flying  thousands  of  miles  and  of  car- 
rying as  many  as  forty  men  had  been 
used.  The  third  day  after  the  armistice 
was  signed  had  been  set  as  the  date  for 
a  great  raid  on  Berlin  by  monster  allied 
airplanes. 

The  submarine  became  a  mucli  more 
formidable  vessel  as  the  war  progressed, 
and  the  radius  and  power  of  the  torpedo, 
its  principal  weapon,  was  much  increased. 
Some  of  the  later  submarines  were  of 
2,500  tons,  equipped  with  six-inch  guns 
and  capable  of  submerging  safely  to  a 
depth  of  300  feet.  The  British  also  de- 
veloped a  battle-cruiser  capable  of  cross- 
ing the  ocean  in  three  days. 

The  British  Admiralty  permitted  to  be 
made  public  the  real  story  of  the  sub- 
marine cruisers  the  British  successfully 
constructed  at  the  time  the  Germans  were 
boasting  of  their  super-submarine.  The 
British  craft  have  two  funnels  and  make 
24  knots  an  hour  on  the  surface  under 
steam  power.    They  carry  from  eight  to 
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ten  torpedo  tubes,  two  or  three  4-inch 
guns  and  also  are  equipped  with  internal 
combustion  motors  for  surface  cruising. 
The  batteries  for  the  undersea  power  can 
be  charged  from  both  the  steam  and  com- 
bustion engines,  and  an  ingenious  scheme 
has  been  devised  for  quickly  dismantling 
the  funnels  for  the  purpose  of  submerg- 
ing. The  vessels  displace  2,000  tons  on 
the  surface  and  2,700  tons  submerged. 
They  are  340  feet  long,  have  a  beam  of 
26  feet  and  a  cruising  radius  of  3,000 
miles.  They  are  designed  to  be  even  a 
match  for  torpedo-boat  destroyers  in  sur- 
face fighting. 

It  is  also  known  that  the  British  have 
successfully  built  a  submarine  carrying 
a  12-inch  gun,  although  the  details  of 
this  craft  have  not  been  made  public. 
The  craft  was  built  with  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  fire  this  gun,  the  nevr 
ideas  embraced  in  the  construction  includ- 
ing the  "cushioning"  of  the  boat  to  with- 
stand the  terrific  concussion  of  the  gun. 
This  idea  is  reported  unofficially  as  hav- 
ing been  successful.  So  far  as  is  known 
the  new  craft  was  never  employed  against 
any  enemy  vessel. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year  1918 
no  less  than  100  German  submarines  were 
trapped  in  British  mine  fields  off  Hehgo- 
land.  The  total  nimiber  captured  or  de- 
stroyed during  the  war  is  put  at  202.  As 
at  least  122  were  surrendered  since  the 
armistice  and  58  were  not  yet  completed, 
it  appears  that  Germany  used  durinsc  the 
war  or  had  in  course  of  construction,  a 
total  of  382  submarines,  whereas  she  was 
credited  with  only  35  when  war  began. 
During  the  course  of  one  month  the  Brit- 
ish mined  zone  oflf  the  Belgian  coast 
caught  17  German  submarines. 

Five  hundred  and  seventeen  ships  were 
added  to  the  British  navy  during  the  war. 
The  new  vessels  include  seven  battleships, 
five  battle-cruisers,  twenty-six  light  cruis- 
ers, seventeen  monitors,  230  destroyers 
and  232  mine-sweepers  and  special  craft. 

Secretary  Daniels  of  the  U.  S.,  at  the 
end  of  the  war  said  that  Great  Britain 
has    in   operation   or   building   sixty-one 


battleships,  13  battle  cruisers,  31  heavy 
cruisers.  111  light  cruisers,  21G  patrol  and 
gunboats,  409  destroyers,  219  submarines, 
98  torpedo  boats,  32  flotilla  leaders,  220 
airships  and  897  miscellaneous  ships. 

The  United  States,  with  the  second 
largest  na^y  in  the  world,  has  built  or 
projected  39  battleships,  six  battle  cruis- 
ers, eight  armored  cruisers,  forty  light 
cruisers,  342  destroyers,  181  submarines, 
15  coast  torpedo  vessels,  17  torpedo  boats 
and  569  other  vessels. 

France  has  29  battleships,  21  cruisers, 
eight  light  cruisers,  92  destroyers,  121 
torpedo  boats,  70  submarines,  39  airships 
and  183  other  craft. 

Italy  has  18  battleships,  seven  cruisers, 
ten  light  cruisers,  five  monitors,  15  flotilla 
leaders,  54  destroyers,  83  torpedo  boats, 
145  submarines,  30  airships  and  442  mis- 
cellaneous vessels. 

Russia,  before  quitting  the  war,  had  18 
battleships,  four  battle  cruisers,  12  heavy 
and  nine  light  cruisers,  128  destroyers, 
54  submarines,  13  torpedo  boats,  14  air- 
ships and  90  miscellaneous  vessels. 

Before  the  armistice  was  signed,  Ger- 
many had  47  battleships,  six  battle  cruis- 
ers, 51  other  cruisers,  223  destroyers,  175 
torpedo  boats,  243  submarines,  and  564 
miscellaneous  vessels. 

During  the  war  2,475  British  ships 
were  sunk  with  their  crews  beneath  them, 
and  3,147  vessels  were  sunk  and  their 
crews  left  adrift.  Fishing  vessels  to  the 
number  of  670  were  lost  during  the  period 
of  hostilities. 

According  to  one  story,  when  the 
kaiser  urged  upon  Admiral  Scheer  in 
October,  1918,  that  he  sail  out  to  meet 
the  British  fleet,  the  admiral  consented, 
but  only  on  condition  that  the  kaiser  ac- 
company the  fleet  on  the  flagship  and 
take  nominal  control  of  the  action  with 
the  British  fleet.  In  the  interview  be- 
tween Scheer  and  the  kaiser  the  latter 
pledged  his  word  to  Scheer  that  he  would 
do  so.  The  German  fleet  was  to  have 
sailed  on  a  Thursday  night,  the  kaiser 
was  to  have  arrived  at  Kiel  the  previous 
Tuesday.    But  on  the  Monday  preceding 
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a  naval  attache  arrived  at  Kiel  with  a 
despatch  for  Scheer  from  the  kaiser,  in 
which  Wilhehn  stated  that  he  could  not 
come  to  Kiel  because  he  believed  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  remain  at  Potsdam.  Admiral 
Scheer  then  decided  not  only  not  to  allow 
the  fleet  to  sail,  but  as  a  protest  against 
the  Hohenzollerns  to  take  possession  of 
Kiel.  Scheer  informed  Premier  Ebert 
that  he  would  hold  the  great  naval  base 
imtil  a  new  government  had  been  formed. 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  who  was  at 
Kiel,  was  held  a  prisoner  for  a  week.  In 
a  cablegram  to  government  officials  at 
Berlin,  Admiral  Scheer  said,  "We  pre- 
ferred disgrace  to  fighting  in  the  cause  of 
a  coward." 

Describing  the  German  warships  which 
surrendered  to  the  British  and  are  now 
interned  in  Scapa  Flow,  the  correspond- 
ent of  The  Daily  Telegraph  says: 

"The  German  admiral's  flag,  white 
with  a  thin  black  cross  and  two  black 
balls,  indicative  of  his  rank,  still  flew  at 
the  main  topgallant  of  the  Friedrich  der 
Grosse,  as  the  German  squadron  moved 
between  the  British  lines.  It  himg  limp 
and  dirty — typical  in  this  state  of  all  the 
German  ships  and  their  crews.  The  ships 
were  in  such  condition  that  they  looked 
like  vessels  laid  by  for  breaking-up  pur- 
poses. They  could  not  have  seen  paint 
for  two  years.  Their  sides,  funnels  and 
bridges  were  covered  with  red  rust,  and 
the  masts  were  black  with  soot.  The 
guns  even  had  not  been  painted  for 
months. 

"The  DerflFlinger  was  in  better  condi- 
tion than  any  of  the  others,  and  there  was 
an  appearance  on  board  that  discipline 
was  still  in  vogue.  On  all  the  other  ships 
the  crews  were  loimging  about,  many  on 
the  quarter  decks,  not  recognizing  their 
officers.  On  the  Derfflinger  the  officers 
were  parading  smartly  about  on  their  own 
quarter,  and  the  men  were  clean  and  or- 
derly. As  we  passed  close  to  each  ship 
the  men  crowded  the  rail.  They  looked 
miserable  and  drenched  and  cold.     Their 


clothing  was  nondescript.  There  was  an 
air  of  melancholy  and  depression  every- 
where. 

"It  was  a  pleasure  to  come  from  them 
alongside  our  own  great  ships,  where 
everything  was  spick  and  span.  Hearty 
sailormen  with  cheery  faces  were  at  every 
porthole,  and  the  quarter  decks  were 
occupied  only  by  officers,  the  commander 
marching  briskly  along  iji  the  traditional 
way,  telescope  under  his  arm.  Tlie  (rcr- 
nian  officers  have  been  very  polite,  and 
no  trouble  whatever  has  been  exjjerienced 
with  them.  The  British  oflficers  liave  re- 
jected all  advances  at  friendliness,  and 
have  extended  only  the  necessary  cour- 
tesies." 

Captain    Persius,    the    German    naval 
critic,  chose  the  moment  when  the  finest 
vessels  of  the  German  navy  were  about 
to  be  surrendered  to  the  allies  to  publish 
in  the  Berlin  Tageblatt  a  sensational  ar- 
ticle containing  revelations  regarding  the 
German  fleet.     Captain  Persius  said  the 
hope  that  the  German  fleet  would  be  able 
in  a  second  Skagerrak  battle  to  beat  the 
British   fleet  rested  upon  the  bluff  and 
lies  of  the  naval  authorities.     In  August, 
1914,    Germany    had   about   one    million 
tonnage  in  warships,  while  Great  Britain 
had  more  than  double  that,  and  thanks  to 
the  mistakes  of  Von  Tirpitz,  the  German 
material  was  quite  inferior  to  the  British. 
In    the    Skaggerak    battle,    the    German 
fleet  was  saved  from  destruction  partly 
by  good  leadership  and  partly  by  favor- 
able    weather     conditions.        Had     the 
weather    been    clear    or    Admiral    Von 
Scheer's  leadership  less  able  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  German  navy  woidd 
have   resulted.      The   long-range   British 
guns  would  have  completely  smashed  the 
lighter-armed  German  ships.     As  it  was, 
the  losses  of  the  German  fleet  were  enor- 
mous, and  on  June   1,  Captain  Persius 
says,  it  was  clear  to  every  thinking  man 
that  tlie  Skaggerrak  battle  must  be  the 
only   general   naval   engagement   of  the 
war. 

On  all  sides,  says  Cant.  Persius,  Aii- 
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miral  Von  Tirpitz  was  advised  to  con- 
struct only  submarines,  but  he  remained 
obstinate.  On  October  1,  1915,  several 
members  of  the  Reichstag  made  an  ear- 
nest appeal  to  the  army  command — not 
to  the  naval  staff — with  "the  result  that  an 
order  was  issued  terminating  the  con- 
struction of  battleships  in  order  that  the 
material  might  be  used  for  the  making  of 
U-boats.  In  the  meantime  so  great  a 
scarcity  of  material  had  arisen  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  disarm  a  number  of  the 
battleships  and  take  the  metal.  In  this 
manner,  at  the  beginning  of  1916  twenty- 
three  battleships  had  been  disarmed,  as 
well  as  one  newly  built  cruiser. 

At  the  beginning  of  1918  Captain  Per- 
sius  states,  the  German  navy  consisted 
only  of  dreadnaughts  and  battleships  of 
the  Heligoland,  Kaiser  and  Markgraf 
types,  and  some  few  battle  cruisers.  All 
tile  ships  which  Von  Tirpitz  had  con- 
structed from  1897  to  1906,  at  a  cost  of 
innumerable  millions,  had  been  destroyed, 
and  the  U-boats  that  had  been  con- 
structed had  proved  unable  to  fight 
against  British  warships.  Admiral  Von 
Capelle  during  his  period  as  head  of  the 
navy  constructed  very  few  submarines, 
work  being  continued  only  on  the  con- 
struction of  submarines  of  the  large  type, 
but  in  official  quarters  it  was  still  stated 
that  Germany  possessed  an  enormous 
number  of  U-boats  and  that  the  losses 
were  virtually  nil.  That  was  not  true,  the 
writer  admits.  In  1917,  he  states,  83 
submarines  were  constructed,  while  66 
were  destroyed.  In  April,  1917,  Ger- 
many had  126  submarines  and  in  October 
146."  In  February,  1918,  she  had  136  and 
in  June  of  the  same  year  113. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  these  sub- 
marines were  actively  operating  at  any 
given  time,  Captain  Persius  declares.  In 
January,  1917,  for  instance,  when  condi- 
tions were  favorable  for  submarine  work, 
only  twelve  percent  were  active  while 
thirty  percent  were  in  harbor,  thirty-eight 
percent  under  repairs  and  twenty  per- 
cent "incapacitated".  Submarine  crews, 
he  says,  were  not  sufficiently  educated  and 


trained  and  they  looked  with  distrust 
upon  the  weapon.  In  the  last  months, 
he  reveals,  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  men 
for  submarine  work,  as  experienced  sea- 
men looked  upon  the  submarine  warfare 
as  political  stupidity.  Captain  Persius 
tells  of  the  nuitiny  that  broke  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  when  the  Ger- 
man navy  was  ordered  out  for  attack. 
Had  the  seamen  obeyed,  the  writer  re- 
marks, innumerable  lives  would  have  been 
lost,  and  he  declares  that  "every  thinking 
man  therefore  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
seamen  on  November  5  rendered  an  in- 
valuable service  to  their  country". 

The  surrender  of  war  weapons  by  the 
enemy  represented  a  higher  percentage  of 
his  strength  than  had  been  estimated.  A 
Paris  despatch  reported  that  the  allies 
captured  one-third  of  the  German  artil- 
lery during  their  offensive,  that  one-ninth 
was  destroyed  in  action  and  that  the  sur- 
render of  5,000  guns  represented  at  least 
one-half  of  all  the  enemy's  remaining  ar- 
tillery. The  enemy  was  credited  with 
having  only  2,586  planes,  and  the  surren- 
der of  1,700  machines  left  him  without  a 
single  bombing  or  fighting  plane,  the  re- 
mainder being  planes  designed  for  other 
work. 

The  detailed  report  of  General  Haig 
on  the  British  operations  between  April 
and  November  showed  that  General 
Haig  agrees  with  Foch  that  the  defensive 
power  of  the  German  army  was  destroyed 
by  the  allies'  four  months'  campaign  and 
that  the  armistice  saved  the  German 
armies  from  a  colossal  disaster  and  Ger- 
many from  an  armed  invasion.  But  for 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  allied  of- 
fensive would  have  been  extended  still 
farther.  During  the  1918  campaign  the 
British  captured  more  than  200,000  Ger- 
mans and  2,850  cannon  out  of  a  total  of 
330,000  prisoners  and  (J.OOO  cannon  taken 
by  all  the  allied  armies.  General  Haig 
says  that  during  the  last  three  months  of 
the  fighting,  the  British,  using  59  divi- 
sions, met  and  defeated  no  less  than  99 
different  divisions  of  the  Germans. 

W.  R.  P. 
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The  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  nations  at  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  terms 
to  be  dictated  to  the  enemy  powers  was 
known  as  the  Peace  Conference.  Its 
work  was  carried  on  for  three  and  a 
half  months,  from  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary imtil  the  first  week  in  May,  be- 
fore the  Peace  Treaty  was  in  shape 
for  presentation  to  the  delegates  of  Ger- 
many. The  meeting  of  delegates  from 
the  enemy  with  those  fi'«m  the  Allied  and 
Associated  powers  which  took  place  at 
Versailles,  was  known  as  the  Peace  Con- 
gress. 

Mankind  seldom  has  passed  through 
as  anxious  a  period  as  the  three  and 
a  half  months  between  the  first  session 
of  the  Peace  Conference  and  the  sum- 
moning of  the  Peace  Congress.  Dur- 
ing the  strain  of  war,  the  peoples  of 
the  belligerent  nations  had  shown  re- 
markable fortitude.  They  had  recognized 
that  victory  would  go  to  the  side  that 
showed  the  most  endurance  and  had 
braced  themselves  to  withstand  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  combat.  With  the 
collapse  of  the  Central  Powers  and 
the  termination  of  hostilities,  self- 
restraint  was  given  up  and  the  peoples 
gave  themselves  over  to  the  wildest  ex- 
cesses. 

The  collapse  of  the  world's  morale 
introduced  an  era  of  unrest  during  which 
governments  everywhere  feared  that  they 
might  be  sitting  over  a  volcano.  The 
allied    troops    felt    that   they    had    com- 


pleted their  task  and  insisted  upon  im- 
mediate demobilization.  Their  relatives 
joined  in  demanding  that  the  authorities 
should  return  the  men  to  civil  life  at 
a  rate  faster  than  the  general  political 
situation  warranted  or  than  the  means 
of  transportation  permitted.  The  high 
cost  of  living  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
intensified  popular  discontent  and  dis- 
posed the  people  to  listen  to  the  advice 
of  the  most  extreme  agitators.  The 
masses  were  impressed  by  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  burdens  of  war  had  fallen 
unevenly  on  the  citizenship,  and  they 
had  an  idea  that  the  injustices  of  the 
industrial  and  social  system  which  had 
persisted  during  the  era  of  autocracy 
might  be  removed  by  concerted  action. 
Here  and  there  they  were  inclined  to 
dispense  with  the  ballot  and  take  a 
short  cut  to  reform  by  the  exercise  of 
physical  force. 

Germany  sensed  the  anxiety  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  governments  about 
revolutionary  possibilities  at  home  and 
did  what  she  could  to  increase  the  dan- 
ger and  to  magnify  the  fears.  Thereby, 
she  hoped  to  secure  better  terms  of  peace. 
She  pointed  to  the  horrors  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik regime  in  Russia  and  threatened  to 
bring  a  similar,  hideous  nightmare  upon 
all  the  allied  peoples  unless  they  were 
merciful  towards  Germany.  This  she 
proposed  to  do  by  deliberately  inciting 
violence  in  the  Fatherland.  For  her  own 
sake,  she,  sometimes,  dealt  sternly  witli 
disorders;   at  other  times   she   permitted 
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or  even  fomented  them  in  order  to  in- 
timidate the  perplexed  enemy  powers.  The 
shortage  of  food  in  central,  southern 
and  eastern  Europe,  resulting  in  stax- 
vation  conditions  over  vast  areas;  the  ter- 
rible lack  of  employment  and  the  disincli- 
nation of  millions  of  unnerved  men  to 
take  work  when  it  was  available,  and 
Hieir  readiness  to  compel  the  state  to 
support  them,  made  conditions  in  Europe 
alarming  enough  without  any  manipida- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  German  political 
stiategists.  The  truth  was  that  Europe 
had  lost  stamina,  w^as  bankrupt  and 
broken,  economically  and  industrially, 
and  its  transjjortation  system  was  so 
out  of  repair  as  to  he  unable  to  handle 
promptly  the  supplies  of  food  from 
America  that  alone  prevented  general 
starvation.  As  it  was,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  were  lost  in  Europe 
through  insufficient  food,  and  the  winter 
of  1918-19  was  one  of  the  most  unliappy 
on  record.  Conditions  were  equally  bad 
in  Asia.  One  estimate  put  the  number 
of  deaths  in  India  from  drought  and 
famine  as  high  as  thirty  millions. 

On  Februaiy  19  the  world  was  shocked 
by  the  news  that  an  anarchist  had  shot 
Clemenceau,  the  veteran  premier  of 
France.  The  wonderful  physique  of  the 
premier  pulled  him  through  and  in  ten 
days  he  was  able  to  resume  work.  The 
motive  of  the  attack  on  him  was  to  re- 
move a  man  the  assassin  considered  to 
be  standing  in  the  way  of  permanent 
peace.  At  that  time  the  desire  to  punish 
Germany  to  the  limit  was  uppermost  in 
P^rance.  Two  days  after  the  shooting 
of  Clemenceau,  Premier  Eisner  of  Ba- 
varia was  shot  dead  in  jNIunich  by  a 
reactionaiy.  Eisner  knew  that  he  could 
not  remain  in  power  without  overthrow- 
ing the  State  Assembly  by  force  and  he 
was  about  to  ])ull  off  a  military  coup 
d'etat  when  he  was  shot  from  behind. 
The  assassin  was  killed,  and  the  Bolshe- 
vik element  seized  power  and  held  it  for 
six  weeks,  when  the  federal  government 
had  courage  enf)ugh  to  conduct  a  mili- 
tary   campaign    against    the    Bolshevik! 


with  the  aid  of  the  Bavarian  Constitu- 
tionalists. When  the  German  delegates 
received  the  peace  terms  in  May  it 
could  be  said  that  they  were  in  a  position 
to  speak  for  all  Germany. 

Throughout  the  entire  Peace  Confer- 
ence fighting  proceeded  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope between  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  and 
anti-Bolshevik  forces  that  were  aided  by 
the  Allied  and  Associated  powers.  The 
peace  negotiators  kept  an  anxious  eye 
upon  this  warfare,  and  upon  the  efforts 
of  the  Bolsheviki  to  organize  social 
revolutions  in  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, for  they  recognized  that  it  was 
(juite  conceivable  that  anarchy  might 
spread  over  all  of  central  and  eastei'n 
Europe  and  make  it  impossible  to  enforce 
any  documentary  settlement  of  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  war.  In  JNIarch 
Bolshevism  gained  many  successes  and 
caused  nuich  apprehension.  The  allies 
and  anti-Bolshevik  forces  in  northern 
Russia  were  driven  back  and  threatened 
with  annihilation  in  the  White  Sea.  The 
Bolshevik  government  forces  advanced 
in  the  Ukraine.  The  Karolyi  ministry 
in  Hungary"  was  superseded  by  a  Bol- 
shevik government  that  invited  Bolshe- 
vik Russia  to  give  it  military  aid  in 
defiance  of  the  allied  peace  terms.  And 
the  German  foreign  minister  was  reported 
to  have  sent  delegates  to  Moscow  who 
arranged  a  secret  treaty  providing  that 
Russia  would  make  no  treaty  with  the 
Allied  and  Associated  powers  but,  under 
certain  circumstances,  give  military  aid 
to  Germany,  which,  in  turn,  should  send 
thousands  of  military  instructors  to  Rus- 
sia.    iMoscow  denied  this  report. 

The  inauguration  at  Buda  Pest  of  a 
Bolshevik  regime  with  the  evident  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  allies  from  making 
such  territorial  <lispositions  affecting  the 
old  Dual  Empire  as  they  foimd  to  be  just, 
was  a  serious  matter  for  the  cause  of  civili- 
zation. It  almost  engulfed  Rumania  in 
a  sea  of  Bolshevism.  It  menaced  stability 
in  the  new  states  of  Czecho-Slovakia  and 
Jugo-Slavia,  which  had  become  proteges 
of  the  allies,  and  it  opened  up  the  possi- 
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Georges  Clemenceau,  the  "Tiger"  of  France,  Premier  of  the 
French  Republic  and  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Peace  Conference 
that  Settled  the  Fate  of  Germany.  He  Was  Wounded  by  a 
Would-be  Assassin's  Bullet  During  the  Conference,  But  Made 
a  Speedy  Recovery  and  Lived  to  Hand  the  Terms  of  Peace  to 
the  Hun. 

bility  that  any  peace  treaty  the  allies 
might  submit  to  Germany,  would  be  torn 
up  and  repudiated.  General  Smuts  was 
sent  as  an  allied  emissary  to  Buda  Pest 
but  not  with  satisfactory  results.  As  a 
consequence,  an  advance  of  Rumanian 
and  Czecho- Slovak  forces  towards  Buda 
Pest  was  ordered.  The  Rumanians  at 
once  occupied  all  of  the  territory  that  their 
country  claimed,  which  was  as  far  west- 
ward as  the  Szedin-Debreczen  line  and 
fifty  miles  beyond  the  line  that  the  allies 
previously  had  told  them  they  might  take 
up.  It  was  because  the  allied  powers  had 
ordered  the  Hungarian  troops  to  with- 
draw to  the  Szedin-Debreczen  line  that 


Count  Karolyi  resigned.  Had  his  invita- 
tion to  the  Bolsheviki  to  take  power  in- 
timidated the  allies,  Germany  would  have 
copied  Hungary's  example.  Austria 
showed  a  disposition  to  follow  Hungary's 
example,  but  thought  better  of  it  when 
she  saw  that  no  good  came  of  it.  Contrib- 
uting to  the  failure  of  the  Bolshevik  oppo- 
sition to  the  Allies  in  Hungary  was  the 
desertion  to  the  Rumanians  of  30,000 
Szeklers.  These  are  a  people,  half  a  mil- 
lion strong,  akin  to  the  Magyars,  but  who 
were  to  come  under  Rumanian  rule  in 
Transylvania.  Their  defection  probably 
was  due  to  the  promise  by  the  Rumanians 
of  a  large  measure  of  autonomy. 

A  nasty  situation  developed  more  than 
once  as  a  result  of  the  clashing  of  the 
Poles  with  the  Germans  in  that  portion  of 
eastern  Germany  where  the  Poles  were  a 
preponderating  element.  Soon  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  tlie  Poles  started 
to  take  over  the  local  administration,  a 
movement  whicli  the  Germans  opposed 
with  all  available  troops.  General  Hin- 
denburg  moved  over  to  that  region  and 
by  February  it  appeared  that  a  serious 
campaign  against  the  Poles  was  about  to 
begin.  Heavy  fighting  was  averted  by 
the  allies  forbidding  either  the  Poles  or 
the  Germans  to  carry  on  operations,  and 
delimiting  a  zone  which  should  be  evacu- 
ated by  the  Germans.  It  was  well  under- 
stood by  everybody  that  this  area  repre- 
sented the  minimum  amount  of  her 
territory  that  Germany  would  have  to  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  New  Poland. 
The  area  was  115  miles  long  and  115  miles 
wide  but  of  irregular  shape,  embracing 
about  4,000  square  miles.  The  population 
thus  lost  by  Germany  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  800,000.  "The  Poles  believed, 
with  good  reason,  that  quite  an  additional 
area  and  population  would  be  awarded 
them  by  the  peace  treaty.  But  this  cession 
of  land  to  New  Poland  brought  a  foreign 
po^ver  to  within  110  miles  of  Berlin  on 
the  east.  Significantly  enough,  the  area 
ceded  was  shaped  like  a  spearhead  point- 
ing at  the  German  capital.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  Europe,,  allied  armies  were  tQ 
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remain  in  position  along  the  Rhine  for  a 
number  of  years,  at  a  distance  of  290  miles 
from  Berlin. 

The  territory  that  was  handed  over  to 
the  Poles  in  February  as  a  first  instal- 
ment, is  low-lying  and  fertile,  devoted 
mainly  to  agriculture  and  cattle-raising. 
The  princijjal  city  in  it  is  the  fortress  city 
of  Posen,  which  has  a  pre-war  garrison 
of  6,000  men.  Posen  was  a  place  very 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm, 
and  with  the  fortresses  of  Thorn  and 
Graudenz  formed  an  extremely  strong 
barrier  to  invasion  westward  across  the 
Vistula.  The  Poles  continued  to  hope 
that  these  other  two  places,  with  a  cor- 
ridor of  Polish  territory  nnining  down  to 
Danzig,  along  with  that  seaport  city, 
would  be  added  to  their  reconstructed 
state.  By  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  Ger- 
many agreed  to  allow  allied  troops  to  pass 
through  Danzig  and  across  Prussia  to 
Poland  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
order.  In  April,  however,  she  strongly 
objected  to  the  Polish  troops  on  the 
French  front  under  General  Haller  being 
allowed  to  disembark  at  Danzig,  fearing 
that  a  strong  force  would  remain  in  Dan- 
zig and  hold  the  city  for  New  Poland. 
Germany's  objections  nearlj^  provoked  a 
breach  with  the  allies,  but  finally  Ger- 
many agreed  to  Polish  troops  in  trains 
passing  across  Germany  from  the  western 
front.  At  the  same  time  it  was  under- 
stood that  Danzig  was  to  be  made  a  free 
]iort  and  internationalized,  a  temporary 
decision  that  disappointed  Ignace  Pader- 
ewski.  tlie  world-famous  pianist,  who,  as 
premier,  had  assumed  the  tremendous  task 
of  piloting  New  Poland  through  her 
early  career.  The  reason  Danzig  was  not 
awarded  to  Poland  outright  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  tliat  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation was  German  speaking,  and  the 
])()rt  was  the  natural  outlet  for  the  trade 
of  German  communities  on  either  side. 
A  througli  strip  of  Polish  territory  also 
would  isolate  East  Prussia  from  the  rest 
of  Germany. 

Towards  the  close  of  April  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  disposition  of  Dair/ig 


had  been  varied,  so  that  the  city  wouM 
have  an  independent  existence  but  be 
within  the  Polish  customs  union.  In 
other  words,  it  would  have  autonomy  as  a 
municipality,  thus  perpetrating  no  injus- 
tice on  the  Germans  within  the  city.  The 
Germans  were  to  have  free  passage  across 
the  corridor  of  Polish  territory  separat- 
ing West  and  East  Prussia. 

The  Peace  Conference  was  a  little 
more  than  midway  through  its  course 
when  serious  differences  of  opinion  devel- 
oped as  to  the  disposition  of  the  Saar 
district  in  Germany,  the  amount  and 
priority  of  the  various  national  claims  to 
reparation,  and  the  guarantees  that 
France  should  receive  against  possible 
future  German  aggression.  At  that  time 
a  good  deal  of  pessimism  about  the  out- 
come of  the  Peace  Conference  was 
voiced.  Frank  Simonds  cabled  to  Amer- 
ica that  the  best  the  world  could  hope  for 
was  a  patched-up  peace,  that  the  League 
of  Nations  was  dead,  that  France  was 
being  sacrificed,  and  that  eastern  Europe 
was  being  abandoned  to  Bolshevism. 
Newspaper  reports  reaching  England 
caused  several  hundred  British  M.  P.'s  to 
send  a  telegram  to  Lloyd  George  de- 
manding that  he  carry  out  his  election 
pledges  that  Germany  would  be  ade- 
quately punished  for  her  misdeeds.  This 
message  caused  the  British  premier  to 
hurry  home  and  tell  Parliament  and  the 
nation  that  the  peace  treaty  would  pro- 
vide : 

(a)  For  the  trial  of  those  who  began 

the  war  as  well  as  of  Germans 
who  authorized  crimes  during 
the  war. 

(b)  Complete     reparation     for    the 

devastation  caused  by  the 
enemy. 

(c)  Absolute  security  for  France. 
Lloyd    George    protested    that    every 

election  ])ledge  he  had  given  during  the 
fall  would  be  found  fulfilled  in  the  peace 
treaty.  And  because  of  the  widesj^read 
criticism  of  l*resident  Wilson  for  con- 
fronting some  of  the  national  aspirations 
of  the  Euro))ean  allies  with  the  new  ideajs 
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of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations,  the 
British  premier  made  oceasion  to  say 
that  no  one  could  have  been  more  sympa- 
thetic towards  the  peculiar  problems  antl 
susceptibilities  of  the  continental  nations 
than  had  been  President  Wilson.  By 
way  of  illustrating  the  immensity  of  the 
work  of  the  Peace  Conference,  he  pointed 
out  that  provision  had  to  be  made  for  ten 
new  states,  with  varying  degrees  of 
autonomy,  and  the  modification  of  the 
boundaries  of  fourteen  other  states. 

The  United  States  delegation  ques- 
tioned the  view  that  the  authors  of  Ger- 
man outrages  could  be  tried  and  punished 
by  any  international  court.  They  ac- 
quiesced in  the  view  that  the  German  for- 
tifications in  the  whole  Rhine  area  should 
be  razed  to  the  ground,  that  Germany 
should  be  forbidden  to  manufacture  tanks 
and  war  airplanes  and  that  the  German 
army  should  be  limited  to  100,000  men, 
with  no  surplus  war  material.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  conference  that  the 
Saar  Valley  coal  mines,  east  of  Metz, 
should  become  the  absolute  property  of 
France,  in  compensation  for  the  French 
coal  mines  the  enemy  had  destroyed,  and 
that  Germany  should  only  have  the  option 
of  buying  them  back  with  gold  at  the  end 
of  a  15-year  period.  The  administration 
of  the  Saar  district  during  that  period  was 
to  be  under  the  League  of  Nations  and 
at  the  end  of  the  period  a  plebiscite  was  to 
be  taken  as  to  the  future  political  status 
of  the  district. 

The  reparation  clause  of  the  peace 
treaty  required  such  large  payments  of 
gold  by  Germany,  that  it  became  doubt- 
ful whether  Germany  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  redeem  the  Saar  valley  mines  when 
the  lapse  of  time  permitted.  The  clause 
called  upon  Germany  to  admit  her  liabil- 
ity to  pay  the  entire  losses  of  the  war,  in 
the  following  words: 

The  Allied  and  Associated  powers 
affirm,  and  Germany  accepts  on  be- 
half of  herself  and  her  allies,  respon- 
sibility for  all  losses  and  damages 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  gov- 
ernrnents   and   their   nationals   as   a 


consequence    of    the     war     imposed 

upon  them  by  the  aggression  of  the 

enemy  states. 

The  allies  decided  that  the  total  amount 
of  reparation  for  which  Germany  was  to 
admit  liability  was  so  vast  that  the  interest 
alone  would  be  more  than  Germany  could 
pay,  and  so  they  left  the  determining  of 
the  exact  amount  to  some  later  date.  In 
the  meantime,  they  provided  that  Ger- 
many should  be  given  a  cei'tain  period  in 
which  to  pay  off  a  given  instalment  of  the 
principal  sum  and  until  that  was  ))aid  no 
interest  should  be  charged  on  the  later  in- 
stalments. The  commission  that  investi- 
gated the  matter  concluded  that  the  most 
that  Germany  appeared  to  be  al)le  to  pay, 
was  a  total  of  $23,820,000,000,  principal, 
during  the  next  32  years,  and  another 
$9,528,000,000  during  "an  indefinite  period 
following  the  32-year  period. 

The  manner  of  payment  of  the  first- 
mentioned  sum  was  as  follows : 

By  May,  1921— $4,764,000,000,  with- 
out interest. 

By  1951—49,528,000,000,  with  interest 
at  2l/o  per  cent  between  1921  and  1926, 
and  5  per  cent  thereafter.  The  first  year's 
interest  would  be  $238,200,000. 

By  an  unfixed  date,  probably  not  be- 
fore "l971  ,  a  second  sum  of  $9,528,000,000 ; 
interest  to  be  determined  at  a  later  date. 

It  will  be  seen  that  unless  the  victorious 
Allied  combination  relents  at  some  future 
date  Germans  who  were  sucking  babes 
when  the  peace  terms  were  drawn  up  will 
be  working  fifty  years  later  to  make 
reparation  for  Germany's  criminality  in 
connection  Avith  The  Great  War.  The 
terms  made  for  the  thirty  year  period  be- 
tween 1921  and  1951  suggest  that  the 
allies  were  of  the  opinion  that  Germany 
could  not  pay.  in-princi])al  and  interest, 
more  than  500  million  dollars  a  year. 
That  is  not  a  surprising  view,  for  the  en- 
tire pre-war  revenue  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment was  under  a  billion  dollars  a  year, 
and  Germany,  when  deprived  of  the  Lor- 
raine iron  mines  and  the  Saar  and  Si- 
lesian  coal  mines,  on  which  her  commer- 
cial greatness  largely  was  founded,  will 
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CHANGES  IN  MAP  OF  EUROPE 

Key  to  Map  on  Opposite  Page 

The  changes  made  in  the  map  of  Central  Europe  hii  the  terms  of  the  Treat]/  of  Peace  handed  to  thci 
Qernmn  peace  delegates  at  Versailles  on  May  7,  1919,  are  shown  on  the  opposite  page.  The  principal  issues, 
in  a  territorial  or  geographic  sense,  are  (See  corresponding  figures  and  letters  in  the  map): 

1  o     Posen  must  be  ceded  to  Poland. 

1  A     The  greater  part  of  Upper  Silesia  is  to 

^'  go  to  Poland. 
1  K  The  present  border  between  Germany  and 
■^"'  Hohemia  is  to  i-eniain  unchanged. 
■I  /?  Germany  must  recognize  the  independence 
■*•"•  of  the  new  nation  of  Czecho-Slovakia. 
Access  to  the  sea  must  be  provided  by  railroads 
to  the  Adriatic  at  Fiume  and  Triest,  and  in  the 
north  Germany  must  lease  spaces  in  Hamburg 
and  Stettin. 

1  ly     Germany  must  recognize  the  independence 
■*•  '  •  of  German  Austria. 

1  o  The  Ruthenians  in  Hungary  are  to  be 
*-^'  recognized  as  independent. 
1  Q  The  entire  Russian  boundary  (must  be 
^  ^*  restored  to  the  lines  of  the  old  Russian 
empire.  The  treaties  of  Brest-Litovsk  and  other 
treaties  with  the  Russian  soviet  government  are 
abrogated. 

r>rv     Germany  must  accept   any  arrangement 
^^'  the  allies  make  with  Bulgaria. 
oi      The  Germans  must  accept  any  arrange- 
^  *■ '  ment  the  allies  make  with  Turkey. 


1  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  territories  which  were 
'■'  wrenched  from  P^rance  in  1871,  are  restored 
to  the  republic.  The  French  in  the  lost  prov- 
inces now  regained  ai'e  repatriated,  and  the 
Germans  there  may  become  French  citizens,  if 
they  so  desire,  by  naturalization  after  three 
years.  The  public  debt  is  cancelled. 
o  The  Saar  valley  will  pass  into  the  hands  of 
^'  the  French,  together  with  the  output  of  the 
mines.  After  fifteen  years  the  people  of  the 
district  will  vote  whether  they  shall  remain 
under  French  control,  imder  the  guidance  of 
the  league  of  nations,  or  return  to  Germany. 
This  voting  will  be  open  to  all  inhabitants  over 
20  years  of  age. 

0  Germany  must  renounce  all  treaties  with 
*^'  Luxembourg  and  must  give  up  the  German 
control  of  the  railways  and  other  facilities  in 
the  grand  duchy.  The  duchy  is  considered  to 
have  ceased  to  have  been  part  of  the  German 
Zollverein  from  Jan.  1,  1919. 

A  Germany  must  recognize  the  sovereignty  of 
"*•  Belgium  over  the  contested  territory  of 
Morenet,  and  must  cede  all  rights  to  the  districts 
of  Malmedy  and  Eupen.  The  people  in  six 
months  may  protest,  if  they  wish  to,  this  change. 
The  districts  affected  comprise  382  square  miles. 

fr  Germany  must  create  a  neutral  zone  thirty 
^'  miles  in  depth  east  of  the  Rhine.  The 
bridgeheads  will  be  occupied  fifteen  years. 
f>  Helgoland,  the  island  fortress,  is  to  be  dis- 
^'  mantled  at  German  expense  and  by  German 
labor. 

7  The  frontier  between  Germany  and  Den- 
^^"L  mark  will  be  decided  by  a  plebiscite.  The 
people  of  Sehleswig-Holstein  will  decide  under 
the  right  of  self-determination. 
Q  Danzig  and  the  immediate  vicinity  will  be  a 
^*  free  port,  giving  Poland  an  outlet  to  the 
sea.  It  will  be  protected  by  the  league  of 
nations. 

Q  The  territory  around  Memel  must  be  given 
*^'  up  to  the  allies,  who  will  decide  on  its 
destination. 

1  f\  >  The  boundaries  of  southern  and  eastern 
1\J.  Prussia  will  be  decided  by  a  vote  of  the 
people.  The  German  troops  must  move  out 
within  fifteen  days  at.er  peace  is  signed. 

1  "t     Germany  must  recognize  the  independence 

^  ^  •  of  the  new  Poland. 

1  o     The  portion  of  West  Prussia  on  the  left 

*-^'  bank   of   the   Vistula  must  be  ceded   to 

Poland. 


The  rivers  n^nning  through  the  old  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  are  to  be  internationalized 
and  largely  controlled  by  representatives  of  the 
allies : 

A  The  Rhine  will  be  internationalized  on  the 
■'*••  whole  of  its  navigable  course. 
TD  The  Kiel  canal,  base  of  the  German  fleet, 
■*-*•  is  to  be  opened  to  the  ships  of  the  world. 
/^  The  Elbe  river  from  the  juncture  of  the 
^^'  Vltava  to  its  mouth  is  to  be  internation- 
alized. 

"T^  The  Vltava  as  far  iip  as  Prague  is  to  be 
-*-'•  internationalized,  giving  the  city  an  outlet 
to  the  sea. 

'C'  The  internationalization  of  the  Oder  will 
-^*  be  between  Oppa  and  the  mouth  of  the 
stream. 

T^  The  Niemen  river  must  be  opened  to  the 
■*■  •  vessels  of  the  world  as  far  up  as  Grodno. 
/^  The  entire  course  of  the  Danube  from  Ulm 
^^'  to  the  Black  sea  is  internationalized. 
TJS  The  Moselle  river  is  placed  under  the 
'^  *  •  same  international  river  control  commis- 
sion as  the  Rhine, 
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be  in  a  mucli  less  favorable  position  for 
raising  money. 

France's  exhausted  financial  condition 
and  the  extent  of  her  sacrifices  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  the  allies  discussed  the 
distribution  of  the  enormous  sums  Cer- 
many  should  pay  by  way  of  reparation, — 
an  amount  twenty-three  times  as  large 
as  France  was  called  upon  to  pay  after 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870-71.  It 
was  agreed  that  France  should  receive 
something  like  5.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
sum  to  be  paid  by  Germany,  the  distri- 
bution being,  roughh%  as  follows: 

France    $13,000,C00,000 

Britain    6,000,()0().0()0 

United  States 1,000,000,000 

Italy,  Belgium,  Ser- 
bia, Rumania,  Rus- 
sia, et  al 3,820,000,000 

Total      reparation 

sum   $23,820,000,000 

Larger  amounts  were  not  awarded  to 
Serbia,  Rmiiania  and  Italy  because  of  the 
large  territorial  advantages  gained  by 
them  in  the  war.  Better  financial  pro- 
vision was  made  for  devastated  Belgium. 
As  to  Russia,  it  was  iniderstood  that  the 
amount  allotted  to  her  would  be  used  to 
reduce  her  indebtedness  to  France  and 
Britain.  The  British  empire  put  in  its 
entire  war  bill  as  a  charge  against  Gei'- 
many,  including  some  five  billions  for  the 
overseas  dominions  of  the  British  empire. 
That  sum  represented  more  than  one  bil- 
lion dollars  for  Canada.  But  it  was  well 
known  that  but  a  small  proportion  ever 
would  be  paid  and  that  payment  Avould  be 
deferred  until  i)rior  claims  had  been  met. 

Tlie  most  sensational  development  dur- 
ing the  Peace  Confei-ence  arose  from 
President  Wilson's  veto  of  the  claims 
made  by  Italy  to  territory  on  the  east  side 
of  tlic  Adriatic  Sea.  Not  content  witli 
securing  Avlona  and  a  bridgelicad  in 
Albania  at  tlie  entrance  to  the  Adriatic, 
and  also  the  whole  peninsula  of  Tstria  at 
the  head  of  that  sea,  along  with  Triest  and 


the  great  Austrian  naval  base  at  Pola, 
Italy  insisted  upon  being  given  F'iume 
and  a  large  part  of  Dalmatia.  Britain, 
France  and  Russia  had  promised  Dal- 
matia and  Istria  to  Italy  in  return  for  her 
participation  in  the  war,  but  not  Fiume. 
At  one  time,  it  appeared  as  though  Italy 
would  get  Fiimie  in  lieu  of  Dalmatia,  but 
President  Wilson  decided  that  she  was  en- 
titled to  neither  on  ethnological  and  geo- 
graphical grounds.  Though  the  aristoc- 
racy and  culture  of  Dalmatia,  particu- 
larly along  the  coast,  were  Italian,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  were  Jugo- Slavs 
who  desired  to  be  citizens  of  the  new  state 
of  Jugo-Slavia.  A  small  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  Fiume  were  Italians  but  that 
port  was  a  natural  and  essential  trade  out- 
let for  Jugo-Slavia  and  Czecho- Slovakia, 
and  to  lesser  degree  for  Rumania,  Hun- 
gary and  reduced  Austria. 

President  Wilson's  open  appeal  to 
world  sentiment,  and  particularly  to  the 
l)etter  nature  of  Italy,  made  in  the  form 
of  a  public  statement,  affronted  the 
Italian  delegates  and  the  Italian  premier, 
Dr.  Orlando,  left  the  Peace  Conference 
and  w^ent  home,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Italian  king.  Indirectly,  it  was  intimated 
that  Italy  would  seize  and  retain  by  force 
all  the  territory  she  claimed  and  if  neces- 
sary, conclude  a  separate  peace  with  Ger- 
many. That  was  extreme  talk  which  few 
])eople  expected  to  be  realized.  The 
Italian  House,  by  a  vote  of  almost  ten  to 
one,  supported  tbe  position  taken  by  the 
premier  and  the  Senate  gave  him  unani- 
mous endorsation.  The  forty  deputies 
who  voted  against  the  national  claims  did 
so  on  the  ground  that  the  claim  to  Dal- 
matia violated  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

The  closing  days  of  A|)ril  found  the 
German  delegates  at  Versailles  with  tbe 
Adriatic  question  still  unsolved  and  the 
Italian  delegates  absent.  But  during  the 
first  week  in  May  tlit  allies  invited  Italy 
to  return  to  the  Peace  Conference  and 
Italy  acce])tcd  and  lined  up  with  the 
forces  of  civilization  in  ])resenting  the 
terms  of  peace  to  Germany.    W,  R.  P. 
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THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  COVENANT  —  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA 
STAND  BEHIND  THE  LEAGUE  —  AN  IDEALISTIC  BASIS  FOR  THE 
NATIONS  —  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  LEAGUE— NATIONS  NAMED  AS  MEM- 
BERS AND  INVITED  TO  JOIN  —  GERMANS  HANDED  THE  TERMS  OF 
PEACE  AT  VERSAILLES. 


The  first  session  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence was  held  on  January  18,  1919.  A 
week  later  the  Conference  adopted  a  his- 
toric resolution  in  the  following  terms : 

That  it  is  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  world  settlement  which 
the  Associated  Nations  are  now  met 
to  establish,  that  a  League  of  Nations 
be  created  to  promote  international 
obligations  and  provide  safeguards 
against  war.  This  League  should  be 
created  as  an  integral  part  of  the  gen- 
eral treaty  of  peace  and  should  be 
open  to  every  civilized  nation  which 
can  be  relied  on  to  promote  its  ob- 
jects. 

The  members  of  the  League  should 
periodically  meet  in  international  con- 
ference and  shoidd  have  a  permanent 
organization  and  secretaries  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  League  in  the 
intervals  between  conferences. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  whole 
world  was  eager  for  a  League  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  so,  indeed,  it 
was,  so  far  as  the  masses  were  concerned, 
but  many  newspa]jers  poked  fun  at  the 
proposal,  called  it  impossible  idealism,  a 
joke  and  a  nightmare.  In  most  of  the 
allied  countries  a  considerable  section  of 
the  press  magnified  the  possibilities  of  a 
recrudescence  of  German  military  power 
in  order  to  discourage  the  substitution  of 
peaceful  co-operation  for  military  rivalry 
between  the  nations.  The  territorial 
greed  of  sections  of  the  public,  and  na- 
tional prejudices  were  played  upon  with 


amazing  vigor  and  daring.  President 
Wilson,  as  the  outstanding  champion  of  a 
worldwide  League,  was  termed  a  meddler 
and  a  busybod}^  That  was  the  viewpoint 
of  the  European  diplomat  of  the  old  tj^pe. 
At  home.  President  Wilson  was  assailed 
for  seeking  to  involve  the  New  World  in 
the  quarrels  of  the  Old,  and  he  was 
charged  with  deserting  the  Mom-oe  doc- 
trine until  he  had  tliat  policy  tacitly  rec- 
ognized by  the  constitution  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

Throughout  the  Conference,  President 
Wilson's  course  indicated  that  he  was 
making  everything  subsidiary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  plan  for  establishing  the  society 
of  nations  on  a  nobler  base.  The  British 
premier  yielded  to  him  the  privilege  of 
proposing  the  resolution  in  favor  of  or- 
ganizing the  League  of  Nations  and  in 
speaking,  Mr.  Wilson  said,  with  great 
solemnity,  that  tlie  United  States  "would 
feel  that  it  could  take  no  part  in  guaran- 
teeing those  European  settlements  unless 
that  guarantee  involved  the  continuous 
superintendence  of  the  peace  of  the  world 
by  the  associated  nations  of  the  world." 

The  president  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  covenants  entered  into  at  the  Hague 
Conferences  had  been  of  little  value  be- 
cause nobody  had  been  authorized  to  en- 
force them.  The  guarantees  gi^^en  were 
individual  and  not  collective.  President 
Wilson's  view  of  the  League  was  that  "the 
very  pulse  of  the  world  beats  to  the  fullest 
in  tliis  enterprise."  The  fortunes  of  man- 
kind now  w^ere  in  the  hands  of  the  plain 
people  of  the  world,  and  these  had  to  be 
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satisfied.  The  peace  delegates  should  see 
that  the  very  foundations  of  the  Great 
War  were  swejit  away.  Those  founda- 
tions were  the  aggression  of  great  powers 
upon  the  small,  the  holding  together  of 
empires  of  unwilling  subjects  by  the 
duress  of  arms,  and  the  power  of  small 
bodies  of  men  to  wield  their  will  and  use 
mankind  as  pawns  in  a  game.  Nothing 
les.s  than  the  emancipation  of  the  world 
from  those  things  would  accomplish 
peace. 

Lloyd  George,  in  seconding  the  resolu- 
tion, said  that  the  people  of  the  British 
empire  were  strongly  behind  the  proposal. 
After  contemplating  the  ruined  cities  of 
France  and  the  acres  of  graveyards  filled 
during  the  war,  he  could  not  lielp  asking 
wliether  it  was  not  time  that  a  saner  plan 
than  organized  savagery  should  be  tried 
for  settling  international  disputes.  The 
British  premier's  views  were  endorsed  by 
Premier  Orlando  of  Italy,  who  said  that 
no  people  were  readier  than  the  Italian  to 
accept  the  proposal  of  a  League  of  Peace. 
The  support  of  France  and  China  then 
was  pledged.  All  felt  that  humanity 
would  have  lost  the  war,  unless  a  recur- 
rence of  such  a  colossal  disaster  was  pre- 
vented. 

Sir  R.  L.  Borden,  speaking  for  Can- 
ada, very  aptly  said  that  "It  would  be 
monstrous  if  out  of  the  horror  and  the 
sacrifice  and  sorrow  inflicted  by  this  awful 
struggle,  such  an  organization,  endowed 
with  strong  and  vital  purposes,  were  not 
evolved,  for  otherwise  one  must  despair 
of  that  civilization  upon  which  we  have 
prided  ourselves,  and  of  the  existing  social 
order." 

The  adoption  by  the  Conference  of  the 
idealistic  basis  for  the  new  international 
society  did  not  mean  that  all  honest  dif- 
ferences of  o])inion  and  conflict  of  interest 
would  terminate.  As  we  saw  in  tlie  last 
cliapter,  it  did  not  mean  that  every 
nationalistic  aspii-ation  at  variance  with 
the  principle  of  self-determination  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  rights  of  small  nations, 
would  be  given  up  without  a  struggle. 
Nor  was  it  easy  to  reconcile  all  parties  to 


the  idea  that  the  undeveloped  peoples  of 
Germany's  tropical  colonies  should  be- 
come the  wards  of  civilization  and  not  be 
absorbed  bodily  by  the  states  that  had 
conquered  them. 

Among  the  earliest  difficulties  of  the 
Peace  Conference  was  that  of  making 
progress  without  hurting  the  feelings  of 
the  smaller  powers  and  without  provoking 
an  uncontrollable  outburst  of  dissatisfac- 
tion over  the  secrecy  of  the  discussions. 
The  Big  Four,  as  they  came  to  be  called, 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  the  United 
States,  decided  that  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference would  be  dragged  out  for  years 
unless  the  smaller  powers  were  shut  out 
from  the  discussion  of  matters  of  general 
importance.  The  nature  of  the  decisions 
on  multitudinous  subjects,  and  the  reasons 
therefor,  were  withheld  with  the  exception 
of  the  Adriatic  dispute,  until  the  peace 
treaty  had  been  drafted.  Full  publicity 
during  the  proceedings,  it  was  held,  would 
make  a  huge  debating  society  out  of  the 
world  and  lead  to  interminable  wrangles. 
It  was  realized  that  conditions  would  be 
made  much  easier  for  the  various  govern- 
ments whose  lives  depended  on  their  work 
at  the  Conference,  if  the  verdict  of  the 
nations  had  to  be  passed  upon  the  sum 
total  of  their  work  rather  than  upon  each 
decision,  separatel}'.  On  the  whole,  the 
world  submitted  with  remarkablj^  good 
grace  to  this  ])olicy,  which  was  not  re- 
garded as  a  glaring  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  open  diplomacy. 

The  side-tracking  of  the  smaller  powers 
from  tlie  main  discussions  resulted  in 
many  angry  utterances.  The  exasperated 
delegates  from  the  minor  states  were  mol- 
lified for  a  while  by  the  announcement 
that  they  would  be  consulted  wlienever 
their  particular  interests  were  involved, 
but  with  the  best  of  goodwill,  the  Big 
Four  worked  under  such  iiressure  that 
even  this  pledge  was  not  fulfilled  in  every 
case.  The  vast  ma.jority  of  delegates  at 
the  world  conference,  therefore,  had  to  sit 
around  and  twiddle  their  fingers  while  de- 
cisions in  which  thcv  were  interested  were 
"railroaded"  through.     They  had  to  ad- 
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mit,  in  fairness  to  the  men  doininatlti^  the 
Peace  Conference,  that  the  world  situa- 
tion was  such  as  to  make  this  ohjectionahle 
condition  necessary  and  inevitahle,  and 
that  Wilson,  Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau 
and  Orlando  usually  were  at  great  pains 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  small  and 
the  big.  The  outstanding  excej)tion  was 
the  insistence  of  Italy  that  she  should  be 
given  the  Adriatic  port  of  Fiume  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  territory  in  Dalmatia  that 
had  been  promised  her  by  France  and 
Britain,  but  here  President  Wilson  came 
out  into  the  open  in  determined  opposi- 
tion, showing  a  readiness  to  risk  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Conference  and  of  the  attempt 
to  establish  a  League  of  Nations  rather 
than  to  start  the  League  off  in  open  defi- 
ance of  the  very  principles  which  brought 
it  into  existence. 

Very  strong  objection  was  brought  by 
the  British  overseas  Dominions  and  Japan 
to  the  proposal  that  the  German  colonies 
should  be  administered  by  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  South  African  LTnion  in- 
sisted that  German  Southwest  Africa 
should  come  absolutely  under  its  sway  and 
Australia  was  equally  insistent  that  the 
German  Pacific  islands  she  had  seized 
should  not  pass  out  of  her  control. 
Finally  it  was  arranged  that  Southwest 
Africa  and  the  Pacific  Islands  were  to  be 
governed  as  integral  portions  of  the  Brit- 
ish dominions  concerned  and  Japan,  but 
under  a  mandate  from  the  League  of 
Nations,  in  whom  the  nominal  title  would 
be  vested,  and  to  whom  annual  re])orts  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  natives,  etc.,  should 
be  made  by  the  mandatory  powers.  In 
Central  Africa  the  mandatory  powers  ad- 
ministering formerly  German  territory 
were  to  be  required  to  guarantee  freedom 
of  trade  and  equal  opportunity.  In  this 
limited  form,  the  powers  recognized  that 
all  the  colonial  territory  taken  from  Ger- 
many during  the  war  was  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization. 

The  first  draft  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  League  of  Nations  was  assailed  bit- 
terly in  the  United  States  by  Senators 
Lodge  and  Knox,  both  of  them  Repub- 


licans, but  the  criticism  by  no  means  was 
confined  to  the  political  party  opposed 
to  President  Wilson.  Ail  the  Hearst 
newspapers  were  hostile  to  the  League. 
A  new  Congress  had  been  elected  and  the 
expiring  House  of  Representatives,  by  a 
vote  of  216  to  41  went  on  record  as 
hoping  that  the  Peace  Conference  would 
favorably  consider  the  claims  of  Ireland 
to  self-determination.  An  attempt  to  de- 
bate the  Constitution  was  headed  off  in 
the  expiring  Senate,  but  Senator  Lodge 
boasted  that  37  members  of  the  new 
Senate  had  pledged  themselves  in  black 
and  white  to  vote  against  the  ratification 
of  the  League's  Constitution  as  then 
drafted.  That  number  was  one-third  of 
the  membership  of  the  Senate  and,  there- 
fore, enough  to  prevent  the  United  States 
from  validating  either  the  Peace  Treaty 
or  the  Constitution  of  the  League  of 
Nations  which  formed  an  integral  part 
of  the  Treaty. 

The  objections  voiced  by  Senator 
Knox  were  based  on  the  fear  that  the 
League  would  provoke  the  creation  of  a 
counter-League,  under  German  control, 
and  involve  the  United  States  in  another 
war,  the  greatest  in  history.  In  three 
ways,  he  argued,  war  might  be  made 
mandatory  on  the  members  of  the  League 
in  defiance,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
was  concerned,  of  the  constitution  of  the 
republic.  When  the  second  draft  of  the 
League's  Constitution  was  issued,  it  was 
found  that  changes  had  been  made  that 
weakened  the  force  of  most  of  Senator 
Knox's  arguments.  As  a  consequence, 
some  of  the  Senators  who  had  pledged 
themselves  to  vote  against  the  Peace 
Treaty  felt  themselves  free  to  give  it  sup- 
port. President  Wilson  never  ceased  to 
believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  LTnited  States  were  behind  his 
proposals.  This  belief  was  strengthened 
by  a  poll  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  which  showed  that  of  1,377 
that  voted,  718  gave  an  unequivocal  sup- 
port of  the  League  of  Nations.  478  gave 
conditional  support  and  only  181  re- 
sponded in  opposition. 
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When  the  Constitution  first  was  pub- 
hshed  Premier  Orlando  of  Italy  greeted 
it  with  the  observation  that  "born  out  of 
the  horrors  of  war,  this  is  a  document  of 
freedom  and  right  which  represents  the 
redemption  of  hmnanity  by  sacrifice." 
Under  it,  the  nations  entering  the  League 
bound  themselves: 

1. — To    refrain    from    the    making   of 

secret  treaties. 
2. — To  submit  all  disputes  between  one 
another  to  conciliation  or  arbitra- 
tion. 
3. — To  defend  against  outside  aggres- 
sion   tlie    territorial    integrity    and 
political  independence  of  members 
of  the  League. 
4. — To  establish  an  international  court 
of  justice   that   would  enforce   its 
decisions  by  economic  or  military 
means,  if  necessary. 
5. — To  establish  an  international  rep- 
resentative Council  that  would  de- 
velop international  law,  watch  over 
the  freedom  of  nations  and  the  in- 
terests of  uncivilized  races. 
6. — To  establish  a  permanent  Conmiit- 
tee  of  Conciliation  which  would  re- 
fer differences  to  arbitration,  when 
necessary. 
7. — To  limit  and  supervise,  to  a  limited 
degree,     the     armaments     of     the 
nations    and    the    manufacture    of 
war  material. 
8. — To  admit  all  nations  that  declared 
war  against  or  broke  relations  with 
Germany,   and  such  other  nations 
as  might  receive  a  favorable  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members. 
The    Constitution    provided    that    any 
nation  miglit  withdraw  from  the  League 
on  giving  two  years'  notice,  provided  it 
had    kept   the    covenants.      The    League 
was  to  operate  through  an  Assembly,  a 
Council    and    a    permanent    Secretariat. 
The  Assembly  was  to  consist  of  not  more 
than    three   members    from   each   nation 
hut  each  delegation  was  to  have  but  one 
vote.     Tlu'  Council  was  to  meet  once  a 
year  at  least,  and  to  be  composed  of  one 
representative  of  each  of  the  five  great 


powers  and  four  delegates  nominated  by 
the  lesser  powers.  In  the  fii'st  instance 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Greece  and  Spain  were 
to  represent  the  lesser  powers  on  the 
Council.  Nations  directly  concerned  in 
matters  before  the  Council  were  to  have 
the  right  to  vote  as  members.  Both  the 
Council  and  the  Assembly  were  to  have 
power  to  deal  with  any  matter  that  was 
of  international  interest  or  that  threat- 
ened the  peace  of  the  world,  but  their 
decision  was  to  be  effective  only  when 
unanimous.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  and  Council  was  to  be  sum- 
moned by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  seat  of  the  League  was  to 
be  Geneva,  but  at  any  time  might  be 
moved  elsewhere  by  the  Council.  Women 
were  to  be  on  an  equality  with  men  in  all 
positions  in  connection  with  the  League. 

The  Comicil  was  given  the  dutj'^  of 
advising  the  members  of  the  League  as  to 
the  degree  that  armaments  might  be  re- 
duced, and  after  the  governments  had 
accepted  a  limitation  of  armaments,  the 
limits  agreed  upon  should  not  be  ex- 
ceeded without  the  consent  of  the  Coun- 
cil. The  members  were  to  frankly  and 
fully  re])ort  their  military  and  naval  pro- 
grams and  the  capacitj^  of  their  war  in- 
dustries. 

The  nations  in  the  League  were  to 
pledge  themselves  to  help  one  another 
against  outside  aggression.  When  war 
threatened  anywhere,  the  League  was  to 
take  any  action  it  deemed  necessary  to 
preserve  peace.  All  disputes  were  to  be 
submitted  to  arbitration,  and  no  resort 
to  war  was  to  be  permitted  until  three 
months  after  an  award.  In  the  event  of 
a  dispute  not  being  arbitrated  and  not 
being  settled  by  the  CounciJ,  a  statement 
of  the  facts,  with  recommendations,  was 
to  be  ])ublishcd.  The  members  of  the 
League  were  to  bind  tliemselves  not  to  go 
to  war  with  any  nation  accepting  the 
Council's  award.  Purely  domestic  mat- 
ters were  to  be  witliout  the  League's 
iurisdiction. 

In  the  event  of  any  member  resorting 
to  war  in  spite  of  its  covenant,  the  other 
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nations  in  the  League  were  to  break  oft" 
all  finaneial,  eoniniercial,  anil  personal  in- 
tercourse, and  it  would  become  the  duty 
of  the  Coiuicil  to  recommend  what  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  should  be  contrib- 
uted to  'iiforce  the  covenant. 

Nothing  in  the  covenant  was  to  be 
deemed  "to  affect  the  validity  of  inter- 
national engagements,  such  as  treaties  of 
arbitration  or  regional  understandings 
like  the  Monroe  doctrine  for  securing  the 
maintenance  of  peace."  The  object  of 
the  League  was  to  promote  international 
co-operation  and  to  achieve  international 
))eace  and  security.  The  former  colonies 
of  Germany  were  to  be  administered  by 
various  powers  under  a  mandate  from 
ihe  League. 

Unique  features  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  new  world  society  were  the  clauses 
providing  that  the  member  nations  were: 

(a)  To  endeavor  to  secure  and  main- 
tain fair  and  humane  conditions  of 
labor  for  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, both  in  their  own  countries 
and  in  all  countries  to  which  their 
commercial  and  industrial  rela- 
tions extend;  to  approve  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  48-hour  working  week, 
a  weekly  day  of  rest,  the  abolition 
of  child  labor  and  workmen's 
right  of  association  for  all  lawful 
purposes. 

(b)  To  entrust  the  League  with  the 
general  supervision  over  the  exe- 
cution of  agreements  with  regard 
to  the  traffic  in  opium  and  other 
dangerous  drugs. 

(c)  To  make  provision  to  secure  and 
maintain  freedom  of  communica- 
tion and  of  transit  and  equitable 
treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all 
members  of  the  League. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Constitution 
could  be  amended  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Council,  backed  up  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Assembly.  Any  member  dis- 
senting, was  to  be  given  the  option  of 
resigning  from  the  League  forthwith. 


The  32  nati(jns  that  were  named  in  the 
Constitution  as  the  original  members  of 
the  League  were: 

United  States  of  America,  Rclgium, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  British  Empire,  Canada, 
Australia,  South  iVfrica,  New  Zealand, 
India,  China,  Cuba,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Ecuador,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Hedjaz,  Honduras,  Italy,  Japan, 
Liberia,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  Po- 
land, Portugal,  Rumania,  Serbia,  Siam, 
Uruguay. 

The  13  nations  invited  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  join  the  League  were: 

Argentine  Republic,  Chili,  Colombia, 
Denmark,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Para- 
guay, Persia,  Salvador,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Venezuela. 

On  Monday,  April  28,  1919,  the  ple- 
nary session  of  the  Peace  Conference 
adopted  the  revised  Constitution  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Sir  Eric  Drum- 
mond,  formerly  the  secretary  of  the  Brit- 
ish premier,  Mr.  Asquith,  was  made  the 
first  Secretary-General,  with  a  salary  of 
$2.5,000  a  3^ear.  On  April  29,  the  entire 
German  peace  delegation  had  arrived  at 
Versailles  and  were  shut  off  from  the 
jiublic  and  newspaper  correspondents 
eager  to  interview  them,  and  at  2  o'clock 
on  Wednesday,  May  7,  1919,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Germany  weit  handed  the 
fateful  document  that  sealed  the  des- 
tinies of  their  country. 

Premier  Clemenceau  told  the  Germans 
that  the  war  had  been  cruelly  irjiposed 
on  the  allied  and  associated  powers  and 
that  "the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
settle  our  account."  Von  Brockdorff- 
Rantzau,  in  reply,  admitted  that  Ger- 
many was  not  without  guilt  in  beginning 
the  war  and  in  her  methods  of  waging 
war;  that  her  armies  had  been  defeated 
in  the  field  and  that  she  was  in  a  state 
of  helplessness.  But  he  bluntly  charged 
that  the  allied  nations,  also,  were  to  blame 
for  the  inception  of  the  war  and  sug- 
gested that  no  German  barbarity  during 
the  war  compared  with  that  of  the  Allies 
in  deliberately  continuing  the  blockade 
after  the  armistice  had  been  signed,  and 
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thus  causing  the  deaths  of  "hundreds  of 
thousands"  of  German  people. 

The  representatives  of  the  alHed  and 
associated  powers  were  formed  up  in  the 
shape  of  a  horseshoe,  with  the  Germans 
opposite  the  open  end  and  facing  Prem- 
ier Clemenceau,  who  had  President  Wil- 
son on  his  right  and  Premier  Lloyd 
George  on  his  left.  The  Peace  Treaty, 
hi  the  form  of  a  book  of  80,000  words, 
was  handed  to  the  chief  German  dele- 
gate by  a  page.  The  Germans  were 
given  fifteen  days  in  which  to  formulate 
their  objections  to  various  clauses  of  the 
treaty,  but  they  were  made  to  under- 
stand that  no  spoken  controversy  would 
be  permitted. 

All  Germany  was  staggered  by  the 
severity  of  the  allied  terms.  The  main 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  were  as  follows : 

The  cession  by  Germany  of  one  million  square  miles 
of  territory  overseas,  or  five  times  tiie  area  of  Ger- 
many in  Europe,  with  a  population  of  fifteen  millions. 

Tiie  cession  by  Germany,  unconditionally,  of  35.044 
square  miles  of  territory  in  Europe,  made  up  as  fol- 
lows: To  France,  Alsace-Lorraine,  5,60(>  square 
miles:  to  Belgium,  Malmedy,  Morisnet  and  Eupen, 
989  square  miles;  to  Poland,  ports  of  East  and  West 
Prussia,  Silesia  and  Posen,  27,726  square  miles;  to 
the  semi-independent  state  of  Danzig,  included  in  the 
Poli.sh  customs'  union,  729  square  miles. 

The  cession  by  Germany  of  an  additional  area  of 
9,310  square  miles,  under  certain  conditions,  namely, 
northern  Schleswlg  to  Denmark,  2,787  square  miles, 
and  additional  parts  of  East  Prussia  to  Poland,  5,785 
square  miles,  providing  the  inhabitants  vote  for  trans- 
fer; and  the  Saar  valley  to  France.  738  square  miles, 
providing  the  population  so  decides  by  plebiscite, 
after  fifteen  years'  administration  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  liCague  of  Nations. 

The  cession  by  Germany,  as  above,  of  a  total  of 
44,354  sqiiare  miles,  out  of  a  total  area  of  208,814 
square  miles,  with  the  loss  of  14  million  people  out 
of  a  total  of  70  millions.  This  represents  a  loss  of 
one-fifth  of  Germany's  European  territory  and  popu- 
lation. 

The  payment  by  Germany  during  the  next  fifty 
years  of  a  sum  exceeding  23  billion  dollars,  with  lia- 
ijility  for  a  much  larger  sum  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

Tiie  surrender  to  France  of  the  title  to  the  Saar 
coal  mines,  which  luay  be  bought  baclc  by  gold  pay- 
ments at  the  end  of  fifteen  years. 

The  delivery  to  France  annually  for  ten  years  of 
the  amount  of  coal  lost  by  the  non-operation  of  mines 
destroyed  by  the  Germans;  also  at  low  prices  to  Bel- 
gium during  the  next  ten  years  of  fifteen  million  tons 
of  coal  and  to  Italy  of  from  four  and  a  half  million 
to  eight  and  a  half  million  tons  of  coal  during  tne 
next  five  years. 

Full  compensation  for  the  sinking  of  nine  million 
tons  of  allied  shipping  by  German  submarines.  All 
of  Germany's  merchant  ships  of  more  than  l,60f>  tons 
to  be  surrendered;  also  one-half  of  her  ships  of  be- 
tween  1,000  and   1,600   tons   and   one-third   of  her 


fishing  boats.  Germany,  also,  to  build  and  turn  over 
to  the  Allies  without  charge  200,000  tons  of  shipping 
every  year  for  five   years. 

Geruiany  not  to  raise  her  tariff  and  to  admit  other 
nations  to  equal  treatment  in  the  use  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Oder,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Danube. 

The  Kiel  canal  to  be  opened  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world  and  the  defences  razed. 

The  German  army  to  be  limited  to  100,000  men, 
with  no  surplus  war  material,  and  no  medium  or 
heavy  artillery. 

The  German  navy  to  be  limited  to  six  battle.ships 
and  six  cruisers,  and  some  small  craft,  dreadnoughts 
and  all  armored  boats  of  more  than  10,000  tons  being 
debarred,  and  the  personnel  not  to  exceed  15,(X)0. 

The  fortifications  and  the  harbor  of  Helgoland  to 
be  destroyed. 

Germany  to  be  forbidden  to  build  submarines,  even 
for  conuuercial  purposes. 

Germany  not  to  use  airplanes  or  dirigibles  after 
October  1,'  1919. 

The  fortifications  between  the  new  German  frontier 
on  the  west  and  a  line  30  miles  east  of  the  Rhine, 
to  be  destroyed. 

The  Allies  to  occupy  the  western  Rhineland  until 
the  reparation  bill  is  paid,  evacuating  an  area  every 
three  years  if  payments  are  kept  up. 

The  German  dreadnoughts,  submarines  and  air- 
planes in  allied  hands  to  be  absolutely  given  up. 

The  independence  of  German  Austria  to  be  recog- 
nized  by   Germany. 

The  punishment  of  the  ex-Kaiser  and  other  German 
authorities  and  officers  found  guilty  of  crimes  against 
humanity.  The  surrender  of  Wilhelm  to  be  requested 
of  Holland  and  his  trial  to  be  conducted  by  a  special 
tribunal  composed  of  one  judge  from  each  of  the 
five  great  powers. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  the  enforcement  of  such  terms 
against  Germany  would  leave  her  trussed 
up  and  helpless,  and  dependent  for  all 
time  on  the  grace  of  the  nations  upon 
whom  she  had  warred.  The  loss  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  iron  ore  and  one-third  of 
the  coal  deposits  upon  which  her  in- 
dustrial greatness  was  based;  the  loss  of 
the  merchant  marine  which  had  made  pos- 
sible her  commercial  greatness;  the  loss 
of  the  potash  deposits  in  Alsace  which 
she  had  used  to  fertilize  her  poor  soil; 
the  loss  of  her  vast  tropical  colonies  and 
the  huge  sums,  equal  to  one-half  her 
whole  pre-war  revenue,  which  she  was 
called  upon  to  pay  yearly  for  half  a  cen- 
tury to  foreign  countries, — these  terms 
removed  her  as  a  military  menace  or  a 
trade  rival  from  the  path  of  the  nations 
that  were  to  enter  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Germany  took  up  the  sword 
knowing  the  stakes  were  World-Power 
or  Downfall.     Great  was  the  Downfall. 

W.  R.  P. 
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A  remarkable  summary  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  American  .Ejcpeditionary 
Force  in  France  from  the  date  of  its  organ- 
ization, May  26,  1917,  to  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  November  11,  1918,  was 
cabled  to  the  Secretary  of  War  by  Gener- 
al Pershing  on  November  20,  1918.  His 
account  of  the  active  military  operations 
was  as  follows: 

COMBAT   OPERATIONS 

During  our  period  of  training  in  the  trench- 
es some  of  our  divisions  had  engaged  the 
enemy  in  local  combats,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  Seicheprey  by  the  26th  on  April 
20,  1918,  in  the  Toul  sector,  but  none  had  par- 
ticipated in  action  as  a  unit.  The  1st  Divi- 
sion, which  had  passed  through  the  prelimi- 
nary stages  of  training,  had  gone  to  the 
trenches  for  its  first  period  of  instruction  at 
the  end  of  October,  and  by  March  21,  when 
the  German  offensive  in  Picardy  began,  we 
had  four  divisions  with  experience  in  the 
trenches,  all  of  which  were  equal  to  any  de- 
mands of  battle  action.  The  crisis  which  this 
ofifensive  developed  was  such  that  our  occu- 
pation of  an  American  sector  must  be  post- 
poned. 

On  March  28  I  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Marshal  Foch,  who  had  been  agreed  upon  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies,  all 
of  our  forces  to  be  used  as  he  might  decide. 
At  his  request  the  1st  Division  was  transferred 
from  the  Toul  sector  to  a  position  in  reserve  at 
Chaumont  en  Vexin.  As  German  superiority 
in  numbers  required  prompt  action,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  at  the  Abbeville  conference 
of  the  allied  premiers  and  commanders  and 
myself  on  May  2  by  which  the  British  ship- 
ping was  to  transport  ten  American  divisions 
to  the  British  army  area,  where  they  were  to 
be  trained  and  equipped,  and  additional  Brit- 
ish shipping  was  to  be  provided  for  as  many 
divisions  as  possible  for  use  elsewhere. 


On  April  26  the  1st  Division  had  gone  into 
the  line  in  the  Montdidicr  salient  on  the  Pic- 
ardy battle  front.  Tactics  had  bceri  suddenly 
revolutionized  to  those  of  open  warfare,  and 
our  men,  confident  of  the  results  of  their  train- 
ing, were  eager  for  the  test.  On  the  morning 
of  May  28  this  division  attacked  the  command- 
ing German  position  in  its  front,  taking  with 
splendid  dash  the  town  of  Cantigny  and  all 
other  objectives,  which  were  organized  and 
held  steadfastly  against  vicious  counterattacks 
and  galling  artillery  fire.  Although  local,  this 
brilliant  action  had  an  electrical  effect,  as  it 
demonstrated  our  fighting  qualities  under  ex- 
treme battle  conditions,  and  also  that  the  en- 
emy's troops  were  not  altogether  invincible. 

The  German  Aisne  offensive,  which  began 
on  May  27,  had  advanced  rapidly  toward  the 
River  Marne  and  Paris,  and  the  Allies  faced 
a  crisis  equally  as  grave  as  that  of  the  Picardy 
offensive  in  March.  Again  every  available 
man  was  placed  at  Marshal  Foch's  disposal, 
and  the  3rd  Division,  which  had  just  come 
from  its  preliminary  training  in  the  trenches, 
was  hurried  to  the  Marne.  Its  motorized  ma- 
chine-gun battalion  preceded  the  other  units 
and  successfully  held  the  bridgehead  at  the 
Marne,  opposite  Chateau-Thierry.  The  2nd 
Division,  in  reserve  near  Montdidier,  was  sent 
by  motor  trucks  and  other  available  transport 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy  toward 
Paris.  The  division  attacked  and  retook  the 
town  and  railroad  station  at  Bouresches  and 
sturdily  held  its  ground  against  the  enemy's 
best  guard  divisions.  In  the  battle  of  Belleau 
Wood,  which  followed,  our  men  proved  their 
superiority  and  gained  a  strong  tactical  posi- 
tion, with  far  greater  loss  to  the  enemy  than 
to  ourselves.  On  July  1,  before  the  Second 
was  relieved,  it  captured  the  village  of  Vaux 
with   most   splendid   precision. 

Meanwhile  our  2nd  Corps,  under  Major- 
General  George  B.  Read,  had  been  organized 
for  the  command  of  our  divisions  with  the 
British,  which  were  held  back  in  training  areas 
or  assigned  to  second-line  defenses.  Five  of 
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the  ten  divisions  were  withdrawn  from  the 
British  area  in  June,  three  to  reHeve  divisions 
in  Lorraine  and  in  the  Vosges  and  two  to  the 
Paris  area  to  join  the  group  of  American  di- 
visions which  stood  between  the  city  and  any 
further  advance  of  the  enemy  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

BATTLE    OF    CHATEAU-THIERRY 

The  great  June,  July  troop  movement  from 
the  States  was  well  under  way,  and,  although 
these  troops  were  to  be  given  some  preliminary 
training  before  being  put  into  action,  their 
very  presence  warranted  the  use  of  all  the  old- 
er divisions  in  the  confidence  that  we  did  not 
lack  reserves.  Elements  of  the  42d  Division 
were  in  the  line  east  of  Rheims  against  the 
German  offensive  of  July  15,  and  held  their 
ground  unflinchingly.  On  the  right  flank  of 
this  offensive  four  companies  of  the  28th  Di- 
vision were  in  position  in  face  of  the  advanc- 
ing waves  of  the  German  infantry.  The  3rd 
Division  was  holding  the  bank  of  the  Marne 
from  the  bend  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Surme- 
lin  to  the  west  of  Mezy,  opposite  Chateau 
Thierry,  where  a  large  force  of  German  in- 
fantry sought  to  force  a  passage  under  support 
of  powerful  artillery  concentrations  and  under 
cover  of  smoke  screens.  A  single  regiment 
of  the  3rd  wrote  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
pages  in  our  military  annals  on  this  occasion. 
It  prevented  the  crossing  at  certain  points  on 
its  front  while,  on  either  flank,  the  Ger 
mans,  who  had  gained  a  footing,  pressed  for- 
ward. Our  men,  firing  in  three  directions,  met 
the  German  attacks  with  counterattacks  at 
critical  points  and  succeeded  in  throwing  two 
German  divisions  into  complete  confusion,  cap- 
turing 600  prisoners. 

The  great  force  of  the  German  Chateau- 
Thierry  offensive  established  the  deep  Marne 
salient,  but  the  enemy  was  taking  chances,  and 
the  vulnerability  of  this  pocket  to  attack  might 
be  turned  to  his  disadvantage.  Seizing  this 
opportunity  to  support  my  conviction,  every 
division  with  any  sort  of  training  was  made 
available  for  use  in  a  counteroffensive.  The 
place  of  honor  in  the  thrust  toward  Soissons 
on  July  18  was  given  to  our  1st  and  2nd  Di- 
visions in  company  with  chosen  French  divi 
sions.  Without  the  usual  brief  warning  of 
a  preliminary  bombardment,  the  massed 
French  and  American  artillery,  firing  by  the 
map,  laid  down  its  rolling  barrage  at  dawn 
while  the  infantry  began  its  charge.  The  tacti- 
cal handling  of  our  troops  under  these  trying 
conditions  was  excellent  throughout  the  ac- 
tion. The  enemy  brought  up  large  numbers 
of  reserves  and  made  a  stubborn  defense,  both 
with  machine  guns  and  artillery,  but  through 
five  days'  fighting  the  1st  Division  continued 


to  advance  until  it  had  gained  the  heights 
above  Soissons  and  captured  the  village  of 
Berzy-le-Sec.  The  2d  Division  took  'Beau 
Repaire  farm  and  Vierzy  in  a  very  rapid  ad- 
vance and  reached  a  position  in  front  of  Tigny 
at  the  end  of  its  second  day.  These  two  di- 
visions captured  7,000  prisoners  and  over  100 
pieces  of  artillery. 

The  26th  Division,  which,  with  a  French 
division,  was  under  command  of  our  1st  Corps, 
acted  as  a  pivot  of  the  movement  toward  Sois- 
sons. On  the  18th  it  took  the  village  of  Torcy 
while  the  3d  Division  was  crossing  the  Marne 
in  pursuit  of  the  retiring  enemy.  The  26th 
attacked  again  on  the  21st,  and  the  enemy 
withdrew  past  the  Chateau-Thierry-Soissons 
road.  The  3d  Division,  continuing  its  progress, 
took  the  heights  of  Mont  St.  Pere  and  the  vil- 
lages of  Charteves  and  Jaulgonne  in  the  face 
of  both  machine  gun  and  artillery  fire. 

On  the  24th,  after  the  Germans  had  fallen 
back  from  Trugny  and  Epieds,  our  42d  Di- 
vision, which  had  been  brought  over  from  the 
Champagne,  relieved  the  26th,  and  fighting  its 
way  through  the  Foret  de  Fere,  overwhelmed 
the  nest  of  machine  guns  in  its  path.  By  the 
27th  it  had  reached  the  Ourcq,  whence  the 
3d  and  4th  Divisions  were  already  advancing, 
while  the  French  divisions  with  which  we 
were  co-operating  were  moving  forward  at 
other  points. 

The  3d  Division  had  made  its  advance  into 
Roncheres  Wood  on  the  29th  and  was  relieved 
for  rest  by  a  brigade  of  the  Thirty-second. 
The  Forty-second  and  Thirty-second  under- 
took the  task  of  conquering  the  heights  be- 
yond Cierges,  the  Forty-second  capturing  Ser- 
gy  and  the  Thirty-second  capturing  Hill  230. 
both  American  divisions  joining  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy  to  the  Vesle,  and  thus  the  opera- 
tion of  reducing  the  salient  was  finished. 
Meanwhile  the  Forty-second  was  relieved  by 
the  F"ourth  at  Chery-Chartreuve,  and  the  Thir- 
ty-second by  the  Twenty-eighth,  while  the 
Seventy-seventh  Division  took  up  a  position 
on  the  Vesle.  The  operations  of  these  divi- 
sions on  the  Vesle  were  under  the  3rd  Corps, 
Major-General  Robert  L.  P.uUard  command- 
ing. 

BATTLE    OF    ST.    MIHIEL 

With  the  reduction  of  the  Marne  salient,  we 
could  look  forward  to  the  concentration  of  our 
divisions  in  our  own  zone.  In  view  of  the 
forthcoming  operation  against  thd  St.  Mihiel 
salient,  which  had  long  l)een  planned  as  our 
first  offensive  action  on  a  large  scale,  the 
First  Army  was  organized  on  August  10  under 
my  personal  command.  While  American  units 
had  held  different  divisional  and  corps  sectors 
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along  the  western  front,  there  had  not  been 
up  to  this  time,  for  obvious  reasons,  a  distinct 
American  sector;  but,  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tant parts  the  American  forces  were  now  to 
play,  it  was  necessary  to  take  over  a  perma- 
nent portion  of  the  line.  Accordingly,  on  Au- 
gust 30,  the  line  beginning  at  Port  sur  Seille, 
east  of  the  Moselle  and  extending  to  the  west 
through  St.  Mihiel,  thence  north  to  a  point 
opposite  Verdun,  was  placed  under  my  com- 
mand. The  American  sector  was  afterward 
extended  across  the  Meuse  to  the  western  edge 
of  the  Argonne  Forest,  and  included  the  2d 
Colonial  French,  which  held  tne  point  of  the 
salient,  and  the  17th  French  Corps,  which  oc- 
cupied the  heights  above  Verdun. 

The  preparation  for  a  complicated  operation 
against  the  formidable  defenses  in  front  of  us 
included  the  assembling  of  divisions  and  of 
corps  and  army  artillery,  transport,  aircraft, 
tanks,  ambulances,  the  location  of  hospitals, 
and  the  molding  together  of  all  of  the  elements 
of  a  great  modern  army  with  its  own  railroads, 
supplied  directly  by  our  own  Service  of  Sup- 
ply. The  concentration  for  this  operation, 
which  was  to  be  a  surprise,  involved  the  move- 
ment, mostly  at  night,  of  approximately  600,- 
000  troops,  and  required  for  its  success  the 
most  careful  attention  to  every  detail. 

The  French  were  generous  in  giving  us  as- 
sistance in  corps  and  army  artillery,  with  its 
personnel,  and  we  were  confident  from  the 
start  of  our  superiority  over  the  enemy  in 
guns  of  all  calibers.  Our  heavy  guns  were 
able  to  reach  Metz  and  to  interfere  seriously 
with  German  rail  movements.  The  F'rench 
Independent  Air  Force  was  placed  under  my 
command  which,  together  with  the  British 
bombing  squadrons  and  our  air  forces,  gave  us 
the  largest  assembly  of  aviation  that  had  ever 
been  engaged  in  one  operation  on  the  western 
front. 

From  Les  Eparges  around  the  nose  of  the 
salient  at  St.  Mihiel  to  the  Moselle  River  the 
line  was  roughly  forty  miles  long  and  situated 
on  commanding  ground  greatly  strengthened 
by  artificial  defenses.  Our  1st  Corps  (82d, 
90th,  5th  and  2d  Divisions),  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-General  Hunter  Liggett,  re- 
strung  its  right  on  Pont-a-Mousson,  with  its 
left  joining  our  3rd  Corps  (the  89th,  42nd  and 
1st  Divisions),  under  Major-General  Joseph 
T.  Dickman,  in  line  to  Xivray,  were  to  swing 
toward  Vigneulles  on  the  pivot  of  the  Moselle 
Piver  for  the  initial  assault.  From  Xivray  to 
Mouilly  the  2d  Colonial  French  Corps  was  in 
line  in  the  center,  and  our  5th  Corps,  under 
command  of  Major-General  George  H.  Cam- 
eron, with  our  26th  Division  and  a  French 
division    at    the    western    base   of   the   salient. 


were  to  attack  three  different  hills — Les 
Eparges,  Combres  and  Amaranthe.  Our  1st 
Corps  had  in  reserve  the  78th  Division,  our 
4th  Corps  the  3d  Division,  and  our  First  Army 
the  35th  and  91st  Divisions,  with  the  80th  and 
33d  available.  It  should  be  understood  that 
our  corps  organizations  are  very  elastic,  and 
that  we  have  at  no  time  had  permanent  as- 
signments of  divisions  to  corps. 

After  four  hours'  artillery  preparations,  the 
seven  American  divisions  in  the  front  line  ad- 
vanced at  5  a.  m.  on  September  12,  assisted 
by  a  limited  number  of  tanks  manned  partly  by 
Arnericans  and  partly  by  French.  These  di- 
visions, accompanied  by  groups  of  wire  cutters 
and  others  armed  with  bangalore  torpedoes, 
went  through  the  successive  bands  of  barbed 
wire  that  protected  the  enemy's  front  line  and 
support  trenches,  in  irresistible  waves  on 
schedule  time,  breaking  down  all  defense  of 
an  enemy  demoralized  by  the  great  volume  of 
our  artillery  fire  and  our  sudden  approach  out 
of  the  fog. 

Our  1st  Corps  advanced  to  Thiaucourt,  while 
our  4th  Corps  curved  back  to  the  southwest 
through  Nonsard.  The  2d  Colonial  French 
Corps  made  the  slight  advance  required  of  it 
on  very  difficult  ground,  and  the  5th  Corps 
took  its  three  ridges  and  repulsed  a  counter- 
attack. A  rapid  march  brought  reserve  regi- 
ments of  a  division  of  the  5th  Corps  into  Vig 
neules  in  the  early  morning,  where  it  linked 
up  with  patrols  of  our  4th  Corps,  closing  the 
salient  and  forming  a  new  line  west  of  Thiau- 
court to  Vigneulles  and  beyond  Fresnes-en- 
Woevre.  At  the  cost  of  only  7,000  casualties, 
mostly  light,  we  had  taken  16,000  prisoners 
and  443  guns,  a  great  quantity  of  material,  re- 
leased the  inhabitants  of  many  villages  from 
enemy  domination,  and  established  our  lines 
in  a  position  to  threaten  Metz.  This  signal 
success  of  the  American  First  Army  in  its  first 
offensive  was  of  prime  importance.  The  Allies 
found  that  they  had  a  formidable  army  to  aid 
them,  and  the  enemy  learned  finally  that  he 
had  one  to  reckon  with. 

MEUSE-ARGONNE    OFFENSIVE,    FIRST    PHASE 

On  the  day  after  we  had  taken  the  St.  Mi- 
hiel salient,  much  of  our  corps  and  army  artil- 
lery which  had  operated  at  St.  Mihiel,  and  our 
divisions  in  reserve  at  other  points,  were  al- 
ready  on  the  move  toward  the  area  back  of  the 
line  between  the  Meuse  River  and  the  western 
edge  of  the  forest  of  Argonne.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  St.  Mihiel,  the  old  German  front 
line  from  Switzerland  to  the  east  of  Rheims 
was  still  intact.  In  the  general  attack  all  along 
the  line,  the  operation  assigned  the  American 
Army  as  the  hinge  of  this  allied  offensive  was 
directed   toward   the   important   railroad   com- 
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munications  of  the  German  armies  through 
Mezieres  and  Sedan.  The  enemy  must  hold 
fast  to  this  part  of  his  lines  or  the  withdrawal 
of  his  forces  with  four  years'  accumulation  of 
plants  and  material  would  be  dangerously 
imperiled. 

The  German  Army  had  as  yet  shown  no 
demoralization,  and,  while  the  mass  of  its 
troops  had  suffered  in  morale,  its  first-class 
divisions,  and  notably  its  machine-gun  de- 
fense, were  exhibiting  remarkable  tactical  effi- 
ciency as  well  as  courage.  The  German  Gen- 
eral Staff  was  fully  aware  of  the  consequences 
of  a  success  on  the  Meuse-Argonne  line.    Cer- 


screened  by  dense  thickets,  had  been  gener- 
ally considered  impregnable.  Our  order  of 
battle  from  right  to  left  was  the  3d  Corps 
from  the  Meuse  to  Malancourt,  with  the  33d, 
80th  and  4th  divisions  in  line,  and  the  3d 
Division  as  corps  reserve ;  the  5th  Corps  from 
Malancourt  toVauquois,  with  79th,  87th  and  91st 
Divisions  in  line,  and  the  32d  in  corps  reserve, 
and  the  1st  Corps,  from  Vauquois  to  Vienne  le 
Chateau,  with  35th,  28th  and  77th  Divisions  in 
line,  and  the  92d  in  corps  reserve.  The  army 
reserve  consisted  of  the  1st,  29th  and  82d 
Divisions. 

On   the   night  of   September  25  our   troops 


French  and  Americans  Advance  to  Grenade  Attack 
Land  somewhere  on  the  front  in  France.  They  are 
carrying  in  the  sacks  slung  over  their  shoulders. 

tain  that  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  oppose  us,  the  action  was  planned  with  as 
much  secrecy  as  possible  and  was  undertaken 
with  the  determination  to  use  all  our  divisions 
in  forcing  decision.  We  expected  to  draw  the 
best  German  divisions  to  our  front  and  to  con- 
sume them  while  the  enemy  was  held  under 
grave  apprehension  lest  our  attack  shotdd 
break  his  line,  which  it  was  our  firm  purpose 
to  do. 

Our  right  flank  was  protected  by  the  Meuse, 
while  our  left  embraced  the  Argonne  Forest 
whose    ravines,    hills,    and    elaborate    defense. 


These  staunch  allies  are  shown  crossing  No  Man's 
moving  cautiously,  ready  to  use  the  grenades  they  are 

quietly  took  the  place  of  the  French,  who 
thinly  held  the  line  of  this  sector,  which  had 
long  been  inactive.  In  the  attack  which  Ije- 
gan  on  the  26th  we  drove  through  the  barbed 
wire  entanglements  and  the  sea  of  shell  craters 
across  No  Man's  Land,  mastering  all  the  first- 
line  defences.  Continuing  on  the  27th  and 
28th,  against  machine  guns  and  artillery  of 
an  increasing  number  of  enemy  reserve  divi- 
sions, we  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  from  three 
to  seven  miles  and  took  the  village  of  Mont- 
faucon  and  its  commanding  hill  and  Exer- 
mnnt,    Gercourt,    Cuisy,    Septsargcs,    Malan- 
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court,  Ivoiry,  Epinonville,  Charpcntry,  Very 
and  other  villages.  East  of  the  Meuse  one 
of  our  divisions,  which  was  with  the  2d 
Colonial  French  Corps,  captured  Marcheville 
and  Rieville,  giving  further  protection  to  the 
flank  of  our  main  body.  We  had  taken 
10,000  prisoners,  we  had  gained  our  point  of 
forcing  the  battle  into  the  open,  and  were 
prepared  for  the  enemy's  reaction,  which  was 
bound  to  come,  as  he  had  good  roads  and 
ample  railroad  facilities  for  bringing  up  his 
artillery  and  reserves. 

In  the  chill  rain  of  dark  nights  our  en- 
gineers had  to  build  new  roads  across  spongy 
shell-torn  areas,  repair  broken  roads  beyond 
No  Man's  Land,  and  build  bridges.  Our 
gunners,  with  no  thought  of  sleep,  put  their 
shoulders  to  wheels  and  drag-ropes  to  bring 
their  guns  through  the  mire  in  support  of 
the  infantry,  now  under  the  increasing  fire  of 
the  enemy's  artillery.  Our  attack  had  taken 
the  enemy  by  surprise,  but  quickly  recover- 
ing himself,  he  began,  to  fire  counterattacks 
in  strong  force,  supported  by  heavy  bombard- 
ments, with  large  quantities  of  gas.  From 
September  28  until  October  4  we  maintained 
the  of^'ensive  against  patches  of  woods  de- 
fended by  snipers  and  continuous  lines  of 
machine  guns,  and  pushed  forward  our  guns 
and  transport,  seizing  strategical  points  in 
preparation  for  further  attacks. 

OTHER   UNITS   WITH   ALLIES 

Other  divisions  attached  to  the  allied  armies 
were  doing  their  part.  It  was  the  fortune  of 
our  2d  Corps,  composed  of  the  27th  and  30th 
Divisions,  which  had  remained  with  the  Brit- 
ish, to  have  a  place  of  honor  in  cooperation 
with  the  Australian  Corps  on  September  29 
and  October  1  in  the  assault  on  the  Hinden- 
burg  Line  where  the  St.  Quentin  Canal  passes 
through  a  tunnel  under  a  ridge.  The  30th 
Division  speedily  broke  through  the  main  line 
of  defense  for  all  its  objectives,  while  the 
27th  pushed  on  impetuously  through  the  main 
line  until  some  of  its  elements  reached  Gouy. 
In  the  midst  of  the  maze  of  trenches  and 
shell  craters  and  under  crossfire  from  machine 
guns  the  other  elements  fought  desperately 
against  odds.  In  this  and  in  later  actions, 
ft-om  ^)<:tober  6  to  October  19,  our  2d  Corps 
captured  over  o.OOO  prisoners  and  advanced 
over  thirteen  miles.  The  spirit  and  aggres- 
siveness of  these  divisions  have  been  highly 
praised  by  the  British  Army  commander  un- 
der whom  they  served. 

On  October  2-9  our  2d  and  36th  Divisions 
we.e  sent  to  assist  the  French  in  an  important 
attack  against  the  old  German  positions  be- 
fore   Rheims.      The    2d    conquered    the    com- 


plicated defense  works  on  their  front  against 
a  persistent  defense  worthy  of  the  grimmest 
period  of  trench  warfare  and  attacked  the 
strongly  held  wooded  hill  of  Blanc  Mont, 
which  they  captured  in  a  second  assault, 
sweeping  over  it  with  consummate  dash  and 
skill.  This  division  then  repulsed  strong 
counterattacks  before  the  village  and  ceme- 
tery of  Ste.  Etienne  and  took  the  town,  forc- 
ing the  Germans  to  fall  back  from  before 
Rheims  and  yield  positions  they  had  held  since 
September,  1914.  On  October  9  the  36th  Divi- 
sion relieved  the  2d,  and  in  its  first  experience 
under  fire  withstood  very  severe  artillery 
bombardment  and  rapidly  took  up  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  now  retiring  behind  the  Aisne. 

MEUSE-ARGONNE  OFFENSIVE,  SECOND  PHASE 

The  allied  progress  elsewhere  cheered  the 
efforts  of  our  men  in  this  crucial  contest,  as  the 
German  command  threw  in  more  and  more 
first-class  troops  to  stop  our  advance.  We 
made  steady  headway  in  the  almost  impen- 
etrable and  strongly  held  Argonne  Forest,  for, 
despite  this  reinforcement,  it  was  our  army 
that  was  doing  the  driving.  Our  aircraft  was 
increasing  in  skill  and  numbers  and  forcing 
the  issue,  and  our  infantry  and  artillery  were 
improving  rapidly  with  each  new  experience. 
The  replacements  fresh  from  home  were  put 
into  exhausted  divisions  with  little  time  for 
training,  but  they  had  the  advantage  of  serv- 
ing beside  men  who  knew  their  business  and 
who  had  almost  become  veterans  overnight. 
The  enemy  had  taken  every  advantage  of  the 
terrain,  which  especially  favored  the  defense 
by  a  prodigal  use  of  machine  guns  manned 
by  highly  trained  veterans  and  by  using  his 
artillery  at  short  ranges.  In  the  face  of  such 
strong  frontal  positions  we  should  have  been 
unable  to  accomplish  and  progress  according 
to  previously  accepted  standards,  but  I  had 
every  confidence  in  our  aggressive  tactics  and 
the  courage  of  our  troops. 

On  October  4  the  attack  was  renewed  all 
along  our  front.  The  3d  Corps,  tilting  to  the 
left,  followed  the  Brieulles-Cunel  Road;  our 
5th  Corps  took  Gesnes,  while  the  1st  Corps 
advanced  for  over  two  miles  along  the  irreg- 
ular valley  of  the  Aire  River  and  in  the 
wooded  hills  of  the  Argonne  that  bordered 
the  river,  used  by  the  enemy  with  all  his  art 
and  weapons  of  defense.  This  sort  of  fight- 
ing continued  against  an  enemy  striving  to 
hold  every  foot  of  ground  and  whose  very 
strong  counterattacks  challenged  us  at  every 
point.  On  the  7th  the  1st  Corps  captured 
Chatel-Chenery  and  continued  along  the  river 
to  Cornay.  On  the  east  of  the  Meuse  sector 
one  of  the  two  divisions  cooperating  with  the 
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French,  captured  Consenvoye  and  the  Hau- 
mont  Woods.  On  the  9th  the  5th  Corps,  in 
its  progress  up  the  Aire,  took  Fleville,  and 
the  3d  Corps,  which  had  continuous  fighting 
against  odds,  was  working  its  way  through 
Briueulles  and  Cunel.  On  the  10th  we  had 
cleared  the  Argonne  Forest  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  constitute  a  second 
army,  and  on  October  9  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  First  Army  was  turned  over  to 
Lieut.-Gen.  Hunter  Liggett.  The  command 
of  the  Second  Army,  whose  divisions  occupied 
a  sector  in  the  Woevre,  was  given  to  Lieut.- 
Gen  Robert  L.  Bullard,  who  had  been  com- 
mander of  the  1st  Division  and  then  of  the 
3d  Corps.  Major-Gen.  Dickman  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  command  of  the  1st  Corps,  while 
the  5th  Corps  was  placed  under  Major-Gen. 
Charles  P.  Summerall,  who  had  recently  com- 
manded the  1st  Division.  Major-Gen.  John  L. 
Hines,  who  had  gone  rapidly  up  from  regi- 
mental to  division  commander,  was  assigned 
to  the  3d  Corps.  These  four  officers  had  been 
in  France  from  the  early  days  of  the  expedi- 
tion and  had  learned  their  lessons  in  the  school 
of  practical  warfare. 

Our  constant  pressure  against  the  enemy 
brought  day  by  day  more  prisoners,  mostly 
survivors  from  machine-gun  nests  captured  ni 
fighting  at  close  quarters.  On  October  18 
there  was  very  fierce  fighting  in  the  Caures 
Woods  east  of  the  Meuse  and  in  the  Ormont 
Woods.  On  the  14th  the  1st  Corps  took  St. 
Juvin,  and  the  5th  Corps,  in  hand-to-hand 
encounters,  entered  the  formidable  Kriemhdde 
line  where  the  enemy  had  hoped  to  check  us 
indefinitely.  Later  the  5th  Corps  penetrated 
further  the  Kriemhilde  line,  and  the  1st  Corps 
took  Champlignuelles  and  the  important  town 
of  Grandpre.  Our  dogged  ofifensive  was  wear- 
ing down  the  enemy,  who  continued  desperately 
to  throw  his  best  troops  against  us,  thus  weak- 
ening his  line  in  front  of  our  Allies  and  makmg 
their  advance  less  difficult. 

DIVISIONS    IN    BELGIUM. 

Meanwhile  we  were  not  only  able  to  continue 
the  battle,  but  our  37th  and  91st  Divisions  were 
hastily  withdrawn  from  our  front  and  dis- 
patclied  to  help  the  French  Army  in  Belgium. 
Detraining  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ypres,  these 
divisions  advanced  by  rapid  stages  to  the  fight- 
ing line  and  were  assigned  to  adjacent  French 
corps.  On  October  :51,  in  continuation  of  the 
Manders  offensive,  they  attacked  and  methodic- 
ally broke  down  all  enemy  resistance.  On  Nov. 
3,  the  37th  had  completed  its  mission  in  divuhng 
the  enemy 'across  the  Fscaut  River  and  firmly 
established  itself  along  the  east  bank  included 
in  the  division   zone  of   action.     By  a   clever 


flanking  movement  troops  of  the  91st  Division 
captured  Spitaals  Bosschen,  a  diffcult  wood  ex- 
tending across  the  central  part  of  the  division 
sector,  reached  the  Escaut,  and  penetrated  into 
the  town  of  Audenarde.  These  divisions  re- 
ceived high  commendation  from  their  corps 
commanders  for  their  dash  and  energy. 

MEUSE-ARGONNE LAST    PHASE. 

On  the  23d  the  3d  and  5th  Corps  pushed 
northward  to  the  level  of  Bantheville.  While 
we  continued  to  press  forward  and  throw  back 
the  enemy's  violent  counterattacks  with  great 
loss  of  morale  by  the  enemy  game  our  men  more 
der  way  for  the  final  assault.  Evidences  of 
loss  of  morale  by  the  enemyga  ve  our  men  more 
confidence  in  attack  and  more  fortitude  in 
enduring  the  fatigue  of  incessant  effort  and  the 
hardships   of   very   inclement   weather. 

With  comparatively  well-rested  divisions,  the 
final  advance  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  front  was 
begun  on  November  1.  Our  increased  artillery 
force  acquitted  itself  magnificently  in  support  of 
the  advance,  and  the  enemy  broke  before  the 
determined  infantry,  which,  by  its  persistent 
fighting  of  the  past  weeks  and  the  dash  of  this 
attack,  had  overcome  his  will  to  resist.  The 
3d  Corps  toook  Ancreville,  Doulcon  and  Ande- 
vanne,  and  the  5th  Corps  took  Landres  et  St. 
Georges  and  passed  through  successive  lines  of 
resistance  to  Bayonville  and  Chennery.  On  the 
2d  the  1st  Cor;;s  joined  in  the  movement,  which 
now  became  an  impetuous  onslaught  that  could 
not  be  stayed. 

On  the  3d  advance  troops  surged  forward  in 
pursuit,  some  by  motor  trucks,  while  the  artil- 
lery pressed  along  the  country  roads  close  be- 
hind. The  1st  Corps  reached  Authe  and  Chatil- 
lon-Sur-Bar„  the  5th  Corps,  Fosse  and  Nouart, 
and  the  3d  Corps,  Halles,  penetrating  the 
enemy's  lines  to  a  depth  of  twelve  miles.  Our 
large-caliber  guns  had  advanced  and  were  skil- 
fully brought  into  position  to  fire  upon  the 
important  lines  at  Montmedy,  Longuyon  and 
Conflans.  Our  3d  Corps  crossed  the  Meuse  on 
the  5th  and  the  other  corps,  in  the  full  confi- 
dence that  the  day  was  theirs,  eagerly  cleared 
t  le  way  of  machine  gims  as  they  swept  north- 
V  ard.  maintaining  complete  coordination 
throughout.  On  the  Mi,  a  division  of  the  1st 
Corps  reached  a  point  on  the  Meuse  opposite 
Sedan,  twenty-five  miles  from  our  line  of  de- 
parture. The  strategical  goal  which  was  our 
highest  hope  was  gained.  We  had  cut  the 
enemy's  main  line  of  communications,  and 
nothing  but  surrender  or  an  armistice  could  save 
his  army  from  complete  disaster. 

In  all   forty  enemy  divisions  had  been   used 
against   us  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  battle.     Be- 
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tween  September  2G  and  Noveinl)er  G  we  took 
26,059  prisoners  and  468  g^ins  on  this  front. 
Our  divisions  engaged  were  the  1st,  ;5d,  4th,  5th, 
26th,  28th,  29th,  32d,  33d,  35th,  37th,  42d,  77th, 
78th,  79th,  80th,  82d,  89th,  90th  and  91st.  Many 
of  our  divisions  remained  in  line  for  a 
length  of  time  that  requires  nerves  of  steel, 
while  others  were  sent  in  again  after  only  a 
few  days  of  rest.  The  1st,  5th,  2Gth,  77th.  80th, 
89th  and  90th  were  in  the  line  twice.  Although 
some  of  the  divisions  were  fighting  their  first 
battle,  they  soon  became  equal  to  the  best. 

OPERATIONS    EA.ST    OF   THE    MEUSE 

On  the  three  days  preceding  November  10, 
the  3d,  the  2d  Colonial  and  the  17th  French 
Corps  fought  a  difficult  struggle  through  the 
Meuse  Hills  south  of  Stenay  and  forced  the 
enemy  into  the  plain.  Meanwhile  my  plans  for 
further  use  of  the  American  forces  contemplated 
an  advance  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle 
in  the  direction  of  Longwy  by  the  First  Army, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Second  Army  should 
assure  the  offensive  toward  the  rich  coal  fields 
of  Briey.  The  operations  were  to  be  followed 
by  an  offensive  toward  Chateau-Salins  east  of 
the  Moselle,  thus  isolating  Metz.  Accordingly, 
attacks  on  the  American  front  had  been  ordered, 
and  that  of  the  Second  Army  was  in  progress 
on  the  morning  of  November  11,  when  instruc- 
tions were  received  that  hostilities  should  cease 
at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

At  this  moment  the  line  of  the  American  sec- 
tor, from  right  to  left,  began  at  Port-sur-Seille, 
_thence  across  the  Moselle  to  Vandieres  and 
through  the  Woevre  ti?  Bezonvaux,  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Meuse,  thence  along  to  the  foothills 
and  through  the  northern  edge  of  the  Woevre 
forests  to  the  Meus  at  Mouzay,  thence  along  the 
Meuse  connecting  with  the  French  under  Sedan. 

RELATIONS    WITH    THE    ALLIES 

Cooperation  among  the  Allies  has  at  all  times 
been  most  cordial.  A  far  greater  effort  has  been 
put  forth  by  the  allied  armies  and  staffs  to  assist 
us  than  could  have  been  expected.  The  French 
Government  and  Army  have  always  stood  ready 
to  furnish  us  with  supplies,  equipment  and  trans- 
portation and  to  aid  us  in  every  way.  In  the 
towns  and  hamlets  wherever  our  troops  have 
been  stationed  or  billeted  the  French  people  have 
everywhere  receivd  them  more  as  relatives  and 
intimate  friends  than  as  soldiers  of  a  foreign 
army.  For  these  things  words  are  quite  inade- 
quate to  express  our  gratitude.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  relations  growing  out  of  our 
associations  here  assure  a  permanent  friendship 
between  the  two  peoples.  Although  we  have 
not  been  so  intimately  associated  with  tlie  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  yet  their  troops  and  ours 


when  thrown  together  have  always  warmly  fra- 
ternized. The  reception  of  tiiose  of  our  forces 
who  have  passed  through  Fngland  and  of  those 
who  have  been  stationed  there  has  always  been 
enthusiastic.  Altogether  it  has  been  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  us  that  the  ties  of  language  and 
blood  bring  the  British  and  ourselves  together 
completely  and  inseparably. 

STRENGTH 

There  are  in  Europe  altogether,  including  a 
regiment  and  some  sanitary  units  with  the 
Italian  Army  and  the  organizations  at  Mur- 
mansk, also  including  those  en  route  from  the 
States,  approximately  2,053,347  men,  less  our 
losses.  Of  this  total  there  are  in  France 
'U, 338, 169  combatant  troops.  Forty  divisions 
have  arrived  of  which  the  infantry  personnel 
of  ten  have  been  used  as  replacements,  leaving 
thirty  divisions  now  in  France  organized  into 
three  armies  of  three  corps  each. 

The  losses  of  the  Americans  up  to  November 
18  are:  Killed  and  wounded,  36,145;  died  of 
disease,  14,811;  deaths  unclassified,  2,204; 
wounded,  179,625;  prisoners,  2,163;  missing, 
1,160.  We  have  captured  about  44,000  prison- 
ers and  1,400  guns,  howitzers  and  trench  mor- 
tars. 

[General  Pershing  then  highly  praised  the 
work  of  the  General  Staff,  the  Service  of  Sup- 
ply, Medical  Corps,  Quartermaster  Department, 
Ordnance  Department,  Signal  Corps,  Engineer 
'Corps,  and  continued:] 

Our  aviators  have  no  equals  in  daring  or  in 
fighting  ability,  and  have  left  a  record  of  cour- 
ageous deeds  that  will  ever  remain  a  brilliant 
page  in  the  annals  of  our  army.  While  the 
Tank  Corps  has  had  limited  opportunities,  its 
personnel  has  responded  gallantly  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion,  and  has  shown  courage  of  the 
highest  order. 

The  navy  in  European  waters  has  at  all  times 
most  cordially  aided  the  army,  and  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  report  that  there  has  never  before 
been  such  perfect  cooperation  between  these  two 
branches  of  the  service. 

Finally,  I  pay  supreme  tribute  to  our  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  line.  When  I  think  of  their 
heroism,  their  patience  under  hardships,  their 
unflinching  spirit  of  oft'ensve  action,  I  am  filled 
wth  emotion  which  I  am  unable  to  express. 
Their  deeds  are  immortal,  and  they  have  earned 
the  eternal  gratitude  of  our  country. 

I  am,  Mr.  Secretary,  very  respectfully, 
JOHN  J.  PERSHING, 
General,  Commander-in-Chief, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
To  the  Secretary  of  War. 


Naval  Battles  of  The  War 

By 

ADMIRAL    SIMS 


Admiral  Mahan's  contention,  based  on 
historj%  that  sea  power  rather  than  land 
power  is  the  decisive  factor  in  wars  where 
both  can  play  their  part,  has  received 
striking  confirmation  both  in  the  progress 
and  the  events  of  the  world  war  which  the 
German  rulers  began  and  which  has 
ended  in  their  country's  ruin. 

The  British  navy  has  naturally  played 
the  larger  part  in  the  sea  struggle.  When 
the  war  began  it  was,  nearly  two  to  one, 
the  most  powerful  on  the  seas.  And  it 
was  ready  as  only  the  German  war  ma- 
chine was  ready  on  land.  While  its  work 
was  admirably  supplemented  by  the  fleets 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  in  the  last  two 
years  by  that  of  the  United  States,  upon 
it  fell  the  whole  of  one  of  the  three  great 
sea  tasks  of  the  war,  and  the  heavier  part 
of  the  other  two. 

These  tasks  were  ( 1 )  clearing  the 
oceans  of  the  German  cruisers;  (2)  the 
blockade  of  Germany,  including  the 
paralysis  of  the  German  high  seas  fleet; 
(3)  guarding  transport  of  troops  and 
supplies,  including  the  battle  with  the 
German  submarines  and  mines. 

HUNTING  THE  HUN  FROM  THE  SEAS, 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
declaration  of  war  Admiral  Sir  John  Jel- 
licoe  was  at  sea  with  the  British  grand 
fleet  and  the  blockade  lid  was  set  upon  the 
German  outlets  to  the  oceans.  The  story 
of  that  more  than  fifty  months'  ceaseless 
watch  of  the  North  sea  must  give  first 
place,  however,  to  the  tale  of  the  hunting 
of  the  Hun  from  all  the  outer  waters  of 
the  world. 

How  deliberate  was  the  German  war 
planning  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  several 


days  before  its  declaration  Admiral 
Spec's  cruiser  squadron  steamed  out  of 
Kiao  Chao  to  take  up  the  work  of  com- 
merce destroj'ing.  Detaching  the  Emden 
to  raid  the  Indian  ocean  Spec  sent  the 
Leipzig  and  Xeurenberg  to  join  the  Dres- 
den on  the  South  American  coast,  where 
he  later  met  them  with  the  Scharnhorst 
and  Gneisenau  after  "shooting  up"  some 
defenseless  French  and  British  trading 
towns  among  the  South  Pacific  islands. 

On  Nov,  1,  1914,  Adm.iral  Sir  Charles 
Craddock,  steaming  north  from  Cape 
Horn,  met  the  five  German  cruisers  in  a 
gale  oflp  Coronel  on  the  Chilean  coast  with 
the  armored  cruisers  Good  Hope  and 
Monmouth  and  the  light  cruiser  Glasgow, 
The  battleship  Canopus,  sent  out  to  re- 
enforce  Craddock,  was  unable  to  get  in 
sight  of  the  action  owing  to  slow  speed. 
Craddock  was  overmatched,  and  the  Good 
Hope  and  Monmouth  went  down  with  all 
hands,  the  battered  Glasgow  alone  escap- 
ing south  to  warn  the  Canopus. 

THE  FIGHT  OFF  THE  FALKLANDS, 

The  British  admiralty  calculated  cor- 
rectly that  Spec  would  be  compelled  by 
want  of  coal  and  food  to  attempt  a  raid 
on  the  Falkland  islands,  in  the  South  At- 
lantic, and  sent  thither  Admiral  Sir  Fred- 
erick Sturdee  with  the  Invincible,  Inflex- 
ible, Carnarvon,  Kent,  Cornwall,  Bristol 
and  Macedonia, 

The  next  morning  after  the  British 
squadron  arrived  Spec  steamed  into  sight. 
The  action  opened  just  before  1  p.  m.  on 
Dec.  8,  1914.  At  4:1 6  the  Scharnhorst 
sank,  and  soon  after  the  Gneisenau,  to  be 
joined  in  the  depths  by  the  Nuernberg  at 
7:26  and  by  the  T.eip/ig  at  9:1.5.  TTnlike 
the  Huns  at  Coronel,  the  British  seamen 
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did  their  best  to  rescue  their  beaten  foes. 

The  Dresden  escaped  for  the  time  and 
fled  back  into  the  Pacific,  to  be  overhauled 
by  the  Kent  and  the  Glasgow  at  Juan 
Fernandez  the  next  March  and  to  pull 
down  her  colors  after  an  action  of  five 
minutes. 

The  Emden  had  met  her  fate  a  month 
before  the  fight  off  the  Falklands,  after 
destroying  a  number  of  merchant  ships. 
On  Nov.  10,  1914,  the  Australian  cruiser 


Within  the  first  month  of  the  war,  on 
Aug.  30,  1914,  the  Kai.scr  Wilhelm  der 
(irosse  had  been  sunk  by  the  Highflyer 
off  the  Cape  Verde  islands.  Two  weeks 
later,  on  Sept.  14,  the  Carmania,  an 
armed  merchantman,  had  settled  the  Cap 
Trafalgar  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  the 
Spreewald  was  ca])tured  by  the  Berwick 
in  the  North  Atlantic. 

HUN  FLAG  SWEPT  FROM  OCEANS. 

The  Prinz  Eitel  Friederich  was  hunted 


Remarkable     Photograph     of    a     "Flame-Throwing"    or   "Rain   of   Fire"   Attack  in 

Trenches. 


the    First   Line   French 


Sydney,  when  about  fifty  miles  east  of 
the  Cocos-Keeling  islands  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  picked  up  a  wireless  message  from 
the  Cocos  station:  "Strange  warship  off 
entrance." 

Two  hours  later  the  Emden  was 
sighted  coming  out  from  the  destruction 
of  the  wireless  station.  Two  hours  more 
and  the  Emden  was  a  flaming  wreck  on 
the  North  Keeling  reefs. 


to  refuge  in  an  American  port  on  April 
8,  1915.  The  Geier  had  interned  at 
Honolulu  early  in  the  war.  The  Karls- 
ruhe simply  disappeared,  and  its  fate  re- 
mains one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  seas. 
The  Koenigsberg  ran  for  shelter  into  an 
African  river  forest,  and  perished  there 
on  July  11,  1915. 

Except  for  one  or  two  raiders  which 
slipped  through  the  blockade  disguised  as 
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neutral  merchantmen,  that  was  the  end 
of  the  German  flag  on  the  oceans. 

The  naval  war's  first  and  continuing 
problem  was  the  German  battle  fleet — to 
beat  it  if  it  came  out  from  its  citadel  down 
in  the  corner  of  the  North  sea  behind 
Heligoland,  or  to  keep  it  there  impotent. 
That  was  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe's  re- 
sponsibility. How  it  has  been  met  by  the 
British  navy  under  his  command,  and  by 
his  successor.  Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty, 
maj^  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  only  once 
has  the  German  high  seas  fleet  ventured 
out  of  harbor  in  force,  as  distinguished 
from  light  cruiser  raids  which  achieved 
only  baby-killing  on  bathing  beaches. 

The  problem  was  enormous.  England 
had  fought  no  great  naval  war  for  a  cen- 
tury. All  the  conditions  had  changed. 
The  fleet  actions  of  modern  armorclads, 
off  Santiago  and  in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  had 
settled  little,  owing  to  the  inferiority  of 
the  Spanish  vessels  and  the  incompetence 
of  the  Russian  commanders.  Much  had 
been  promised  for  the  torpedo,  but  little 
performed.  It  had  sunk  no  Russian  ves- 
sel at  Tsushima  not  already  disabled  by 
gunfire. 

THE  BLOCKADE  AND  THE  PATROL. 

The  first  summer  of  the  war  proved 
that  the  torpedo,  plus  the  submarine,  must 
be  more  seriously  reckoned  with.  A  Brit- 
ish cruiser  squadron  made  a  challenging 
reconnaisance  into  the  Heligoland  bight. 
Within  half  an  hour  three  large  though 
old  and  somewhat  slow  cruisers,  the 
Aboukir,  Cressy  and  Hogiie,  were  sent 
down,  the  Germans  claimed  by  a  single 
submarine.  The  lesson  was  promptly 
learned  that  submarine  infested  waters 
must  be  ])atrolled  by  small  and  swift  ves- 
sels, and  that  there  could  be  no  humane 
slowing  up  for  rescue. 

No  comparable  success  was  again 
achieved  by  the  Hun  U-boats  against  war 
vessels.  Some  claimed  were  more  prob- 
ably by  drifting  mines,  with  which  Ger- 
many, in  brazen  disregard  of  her  Hague 
pledges,  sowed  the  seas  at  every  opportu- 


nity. The  "victories  of  our  U-boats" 
which  German  cities  celebrated,  were  al- 
most wholly  over  defenseless  merchant 
ships,  such  as  the  Lusitania.  They  were, 
in  fact,  sheer  murder  of  noncombatants. 

The  blockade  had  not  only  to  bar  the 
English  channel  and  keep  safe  the  ferry 
to  France,  but  also  to  cover  the  sub- 
Arctic  waters  north  of  the  British  islands 
and  up  to  Iceland.  How  effective  it  was 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  after 
the  first  week  of  the  war  the  only  supplies 
that  came  into  Germany  from  overseas 
were  smuggled  through  Holland  or  Italy. 
Denmark  or  Sweden,  the  latter  of  which 
will  (juite  possibly  have  to  reckon  with  the 
allies  in  the  final  settlement  for  light  re- 
gard of  neutral  duties.  The  German  fleet 
could  stand  off  the  Russian  in  the  Baltic 
and  keep  that  traffic  open,  but  that  was 
all. 

The  French  fleets  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, aided  by  the  Italian  after  the  first 
year,  were  equally  efficient  in  their  work. 
Austria  had  a  considerable  naval  force  of 
modern  ships,  but  it  never  got  out  of  the 
Adriatic  except  under  the  surface.  Aus- 
trian and  German  siibmarines  committed 
their  share  of  atrocities  in  the  INIediter- 
ranean,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  the 
Greek  government  until  King  Constan- 
tine  was  expelled  from  the  throne,  but 
the  Hun  battleships  never  but  once  dared 
a  standi!])  fight  with  their  foes. 

THE  JUTLAND  BATTLE. 

This  one  gTcat  fleet  action  of  the  war 
was  preceded  by  three  swift  cruiser  raids 
toward  the  English  coast.  The  first,  on 
Nov.  3,  1914,  did  little  damage  to  Yar- 
mouth. The  second,  on  Dec.  16,  1914, 
killed  a  large  number  of  women  and  chil- 
dren at  Scarborough,  Hartlepool  and 
Whitby.  The  third  was  intercepted  on 
Jan.  24,  191.5,  on  the  Dogger  bank  by 
Sir  David  Beatty's  cruiser  squadron.  In 
that  encounter  the  British  cruisers  Lion 
and  Tiger  sank  the  (iennan  battleship 
Bluecher  and  sent  the  Derfflinger  home 
badly  crippled. 
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On  the  morning  of  May  .'Jl,  lOlO,  Sir 
John  JeUicoe  was  between  Seotiand  ami 
Denmark  with  the  British  grand  fleet. 
Sir  David  Beatty's  cruiser  squadron  had 
completed  its  sweep  to  the  south  and  was 
swinging  northward.  At  2:30  p.  m. 
Beatty  was  signaled  by  his  light  cruisers 
that  the  German  fleet  was  out  in  force. 
It  had  appaxently  steamed  north  along 
the  Danish  coast  and,  when  sighted,  was 
heading  home  again,  with  light  cruisers 
leading. 

The  choice  was  Beatty's  either  to  en- 
counter and  try  to  detain  the  foe  or  to  keep 
on  liis  way  to  join  JeUicoe.  He  followed 
Nelson's  rule:  "Engage  the  enemy  in 
sight."  The  ensuing  battle  divides  itself 
into  three  stages:  (a)  Beatty's  advance 
until  he  found  he  had  the  whole  German 
heavy  fleet  before  him;  (b)  Beatty's  swing 
round  in  an  effort  to  draw  the  Germans 
toward  JeUicoe,  during  which  Admiral 
Evan  Thomas  came  up  with  four  battle- 
ships and  took  the  first  fire  of  Scheer's 
battleships;  (c)  the  arrival  of  JeUicoe  with 
Admiral  Hood's  battle  cruiser  squadron  in 
the  van. 

The  concentration  of  the  British  squad- 
rons had  been  effected,  and  JeUicoe  behind 
Hood  was  bearing  down  on  Scheer  in  over- 
whelming force.  But  it  was  then  7  p.  m. 
and  night  brought  the  North  sea  haze  be- 
hind which  and  his  own  smoke  screens 
Scheer  turned  and  escaped  with  most  of  his 
vessels.  The  British  fleet  remained  on  the 
scene  until  the  afternoon  of  June  1,  pick- 
ing up  survivors.  Not  one  German  ship 
was  in  sight  on  a  sea  strewn  with  wreck- 
age. 

THEY  NEVER  CAME  OUT  AGAIN' 

The  Huns  being  near  home,  while  the 
British  were  400  miles  from  port,  got  out 
the  first  story  of  the  action,  claiming  "an 
enormous  victory."  Beatty  lost,  in  fact, 
two  battle  cruisers,  the  Indefatigable  and 
the  Queen  Mary,  early  in  the  action.  Later 
the  Invincible,  Admiral  Hood's  flagship, 
went  down  with  her  commander,  ,.'-'>se 
conduct  was  worthy  of  a  family  so  re- 
nowned in  naval  annal's.  Some  four  or  five 
German  vessels  of  equal  or  greater  value 
were  sunk.     Just  how  great  the  German 
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Boche  helmets — mementos  of  Cambrai.  Steei 
helmets  were  all  taken  from  Boche  prisoners  cap 
tured   during   the   memorable   advance   on    Cambrai 


losses  were  is  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

Victories,  however,  are  tested  by  their 
results.  With  all  the  kaiser's  claims  to  ins 
people,  he  did  not  claim  tliat  the  British 
blockade  was  ended.  It  continued,  and 
more  stringent  than  ever.  And,  strange  to 
relate,  immediately  after  the  engagement  it 
became  "inconvenient"  to  permit  even  the 
most  patriotic  Germans  to  gaze  upon  their 
"victorious"  fleet.  For  months  afterward 
no  civilian  was  permitted  in  the  great 
naval  port  of  Wilhelmsbaven.  And  the 
German  high  seas  fleet  was  never  again 
seen  outside  the  bight  of  Heligoland. 

The  third  great  naval  task  of  the  war 
was  dealing  with  the  submarine.  Its  in- 
vention is  contested  between  the  English- 
man Day  and  the  American  Bushnell.  Day 
was  drowned  by  his  in  1774  and  Bushnell 
made  unsuccessful  attacks  with  his  upon 
British  vessels  during  our  war  of  inde- 
pendence. Holland,  an  American,  first 
made  it  practical.  To  the  Hun  was  re- 
served the  distinction  of  making  it  the 
synonym  for  wanton  murder  of  the  inno- 
cent. For  a  thousand  years  at  least  the 
German,  in  every  land,  when  he  dares  to 
boast  of  "civilization,"  must  expect  as  a 
blow  in  the  face  the  word  "Lusitania." 

CURBING  THE  SUBMARINE 

When  the  war  began  the  submarine  was 
unproved  as  a  war  weapon.  After  its  first 
successes  against  the  British  cruisers  al- 
ready mentioned  it  had  none  of  moment 
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save  those  which  the  common  consent  of 
mankind  outside  of  "kultured"  Germany 
has  adjudged  piratical.  It  warred  with 
success  only  upon  the  weak  and  the  de- 
fenseless. Its  assigned  role  in  the  Hun 
scheme  of  world  conquest  was  to  starve 
out  England.  It  failed  and  worse  than 
failed. 

For  military  reasons  all  the  measures 
taken  in  dealing  with  the  submarine  have 
not  yet  been  revealed.  As  usual,  necessity 
quickened  invention.  It  was  discovered 
that  airplanes  flying  over  the  sea  could 
locate  submarines  under  the  surface.  The 
seagull  in  its  search  for  food  betrayed 
them.  They  were  entangled  in  nets  swept 
between  two  vessels  over  their  suspected 
lurking  places.  It  is  said  that  great  steel 
nets  barred  against  them  the  British  chan- 
nel entrance  to  the  Atlantic  and  drawn 
across  the  straits  of  Otranto  confined 
them  in  the  Adriatic. 

Apparently  helpless  freighters  with  con- 
cealed guns  and  bombs  enticed  them  to 
destruction.  As  they  cxn\\d  move  only 
slowly  under  water,  the  American  inven- 
tion of  the  depth  bomb  aided  their  de- 
struction. British  ship  yards  built  as 
never  before  to  replace  the  losses  they 
caused.  Wlien  America  entered  the  war 
she  joined  in  the  building  race  on  a  scale 
unknown  since  the  world  began.  It  was 
announced  the  other  day  that  the  ship 
yards  of  the  free  nations  had  replaced  all 
the  losses  by  submarines  since  the  war 
began  and  were  500,000  tons  ahead. 

THE  AMERICAN  NAVY  IN  THE  WAR 

Slow  in  arousing  to  the  truth  that  the 
Hun  must  be  finally  smashed  on  land  in 
Europe,  the  United  States  had  no  great 
army  prepared  when  on  Good  Friday, 
1917,  its  government  resolved  that  Hun 
outrages  and  insults  could  no  longer  be 
endured.  But  its  navy  was  ready.  In  size 
it  stood  only  fourth  or  fifth,  but  in  efficiency 
it  was  second  to  none.  No  American  will 
soon  forget  the  thrill  of  pride  he  felt  wlien 
the  word  came  back  from  England  that  the 
first  destroyer  fleet  had  arrived,  and  what 
was  the  answer  given  to  the  inquiry, 
"When  can  you  put  to  sea?" 

Admiral    Sims'    answer    was    "Now." 


Ex-Emperor  Charles  of  Austria-Hungry  and  his 
Ex-Empress  Zita. 

After  threshing  through  3,000  miles  of  sea 
his  destroyers  were  ready  to  go  out  and 
fight.  They  have  had  little  fighting  to  do, 
and  the  heavy  ships  have  had  none.  But 
with  the  British  destroyers  they  have 
guarded  safely  to  France  transports  thai 
carried  more  than  2,000,000  men  and  all 
their  supplies,  and  with  practically  no  loss 
by  submarines  on  the  eastward  voyage. 
But  one  troopship,  the  Tuscania,  was  sunk 
liy  a  submarine  on  the  way  to  Europe. 

Had  the  Hun  held  out  longer  it  is  pos- 
sible that  American  battleships  might  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  prove  their  power 
against  the  German  Qeet  in  the  North  sea. 
But  the  German  navy,  disgraced  by  sub- 
marine murders  of  noncombatants,  was 
destined  to  end  in  the  crowning  dis- 
gi.voe  to  all  naval  discipline,  capture  by 
mutineers  from  its  own  lawful  authority. 
Its  masters  violated  every  law  of  civilized 
warfare,  and  it  is  not  uiuiatural  that  its 
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men  should  finally  bo  guilty  of  treason  to 
their  own  criminal  g-overnment.  There  is 
no  honor  among  thieves  when  gripped  by 
the  law,  and  the  pirate's  hand  turns 
against  his  fellow  when  Execution  Dock 
looms  in  sight. 

THE  OTHER  ALLIED  FLEETS 

France  and  Italy  have  done  their  part  on 
the  sea,  as  clearly  noted,  but  it  has  been 
a  part  less  visible  from  this  side  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  of  which  the  full  story  is  not  yet 
known.  Only  fragments  of  the  record  have 
reached  us  here.  We  know  they  have  done 
their  share  in  curbing  the  submarine  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  have  confined  the  Aus- 
trian fleet  to  the  Adriatic.  We  know  of 
such  daring  deeds  as  the  penetration  of  the 
very  harbor  of  Pola  and  the  sinking  of 
Austrian  battleships  there.  But  for  the 
fuller  record  we  must  wait  awhile. 

The  Russian  fleet,  befoi'e  Russia  col- 
lapsed under  Hunnish  corruption  and  bol- 
shevik craziness,  did  its  part  with  some 
distinction.  Never  strong  enough  in  the 
Baltic  to  contend  with  the  Germans  there, 
it  mastered  the  Black  sea  and  aided  in  the 
Russian  army's  advance  to  Trebizond. 

The  Japanese  fleet  has  done  all  that  was 
asked  of  it  and  done  it  well.  It  aided  in 
the  extinction  of  German  rule  on  the  Chi- 
nese coast,  and  sent  a  squadron  of  de- 
stroyers to  the  Mediterranean  to  battle  the 
submarine.  It  has  been  a  reserve  force 
which  would  have  come  into  play  had  any 
reverse  at  sea  befallen  the  fleets  of  the 
European  allies. 

Brazil  has  also  contributed  vessels  to  the 
guarding  of  the  Atlantic  against  the  sub- 
marine, and  Greek  vessels,  since  Constan- 
tino was  expelled,  have  aided  in  the  patrol 
of  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

From  a  purely  materialistic  viewpoint 
the  Hun  did  not  unwisely  in  pinning  his 
faith  to  the  submarine.  It  has  taken  the 
united  sea  power  of  the  free  nations  to  put 
down  its  menace.  Wliere  the  Hun  miscal- 
culated was,  first,  in  believing  that  victory 
could  be  won  by  land  power  without  pre- 
dominating sea  power;  second,  in  so  using 
his  sea  power  as  to  make  it  clear  that  there 
could  be  no  safety  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
until  the  Hun  was  not  only  swept  from  the 
seas,  but  also  ground  to  powder  on  land. 

The  end  of  the  war  came  with  startling 


swiftness.  Almost  as  suddenly  as  it  broke 
upon  the  world,  it  collapsed  in  an  abject 
defeat,  not  only  of  the  Gennan  army,  but 
much  more  significant,  in  the  defeat  and 
eradication  of  tiie  German  idea. 

On  July  15  of  last  year  the  German 
armies  were  threatening  Paris.  The  cap- 
ital of  France  was  under  bombardment  by 
the  seventy-five-mile  gun.  The  troops  of 
the  United  States  were  just  beginning  to 
arrive  in  sufficient  numbers  to  constitute 
a  real  force.  A  great  German  drive  started 
on  the  Marne.  There  it  stopped,  and  in 
three  days  it  was  turned  back  into  one  of 
the  great  defeats  of  history,  and  after 
that  date  the  allies  enjoyed  an  unbroken 
procession  of  victories,  while  the  central 
powers  have  fallen  apart  until  there  is  left 
only  Germany,  with  its  cowering  war  lord 
running  to  take  refuge  from  his  people  with 
his  armies. 

It  is  a  different  jjieture  the  blustering 
beast  of  Potsdam  now  presents  from  the 
pompous  general  seeking  to  conquer  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  extend  his  do- 
minions into  Asia.  Hand  in  hand  with  a 
"made  in  Germany"  Gott,  he  promised  his 
people  the  countries  of  Europe  as  their 
reward  for  making  war.  Now  he  is  hiding 
while  his  people,  anarchy  rent,  marching 
under  the  red  flag,  have  brought  about  his 
abdication  and  the  destruction  of  the 
house  of  Hohenzollern. 

ELABORATE   STRUCTURE   IN   RUISTS 

The  elaborate  structure  he  had  built 
based  on  blood  bonds  and  lust  for  power 
has  disappeared.  First  it  was  Bulgaria, 
the  haggling  center  of  the  Balkans,  seeking 
its  price  in  territory  and  power,  which 
veered  first  to  the  allies  and  then  finally 
fell  into  the  Gennan  net.  Bulgaria  found 
itself  beaten  and  rushed  to  cover.  Then 
came  the  Turk  and  the  great  fortresses 
shutting  off  the  Dardanelles  and  the  ports 

Italy,  after  a  debacle  at  Caporetta, 
caused  more  by  treason  and  German  propa- 
ganda within  than  the  strength  of  the  Aus- 
trian army  without,  reorsranized  its  shat- 
tered forces  and  turned  upon  Austria,  over- 
whelmingly defeating  Germany's  chief  aic 
and  forcing  upon  her  the  most  abject  sur- 
render ever  recorded.  Then  Germany  fell. 
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The  maps  presented  herewith  form  a 
concise  historical  athis  illustrating  the 
problems  and  results  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference of  11)19. 

A  knowledge  of  geography  is,  in  some 
senses,  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  The 
course  of  human  history  has,  in  a  large 
measure,  been  determined  by  the  configu- 
ration of  the  surface  of  the  earth-  Few 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  today  are 
indigenous  to  the  localities  which  they 
occuj^y.  Most  of  them  have  arrived  at 
their  present  habitats  only  after  repeated 
migrations;  and  these  migrations  have 
followed,  as  a  rule,  the  geographical  line 
of  least  resistance.  They  have  followed 
the  river  valleys  and  the  plains;  and  they 
have  been  obstructed  by  the  mountains, 
the  marshes,  and  the  seas — though  since 
the  art  of  navigation  has  been  mastered, 
the  seas  too  have  become  an  avenue  of 
commiuiication.  The  regions  which  peo- 
ples have  occupied  have  influenced,  more- 
over, their  character.  The  economic 
resources  have  determined  their  pursuits; 
the  climate  has  affected  their  physique 
and  temperament.  One  needs  only  to 
compare  the  African  negro  with  the 
Arctic  Eskimo  to  realize  the  influence 
which  geography  has  had  on  mankind. 
Even  in  modern  times,  when  peoples  have 
become  more  settled,  this  influence  has 
been  far  from  negligible.  In  many  dif- 
ferent ways  geography,  even  in  the  last 
few  years,  has  conditioned  history.  It  has 
had,  for  instance,  much  to  do  with  the 
making  of  modei-n  states ;  for.  though  the 
doctrine  of  strategical  frontiers  may  liave 
its  limitations,  it  has  done  much  to  mould 
national  imits,  and  to  determine  the  char- 
acter of  their  aspirations. 

We  have  seen  of  late  years  how,  in  the 
art  and  science  of  war,  everything  is  con- 
ditioned by  "the  nature  of  the  ground." 
In  the  same  way.  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  peace,  everything  is  conditioned  by  the 


configuration  of  the  earth's  surface. 
With  the  soldier,  whether  he  was  gencral- 
lisimo  or  lance-corporal,  a  knowledge  of 
the  map,  jf  "the  lie  of  the  ground,"  was 
of  jjaramount  importance  during  the 
war;  and  in  the  period  of  reconstruction, 
a  knoAvledge  of  the  ma])  is  of  no  less  im- 
portance to  the  ci\'i]ian,  whether  he  be 

Rich  man,  poor  man,  bcggarman,  or  thief, 
Doctor,  lawyer,  or  merchant  chief. 

The  different  parts  of  the  world  are  now- 
adays so  closely  interrelated  that  no  one 
can  hojse  to  understand  even  the  problems 
of  his  own  country  unless  he  has  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  physical  and  commercial 
geography  of  the  world. 

Not  everyone,  however,  is  a  geographer. 
Nor  can  everyone  "read  a  majj,"  any  more 
than  everyone  can  read  a  technical  scien- 
tific treatise.  To  the  trained  geographer 
a  map  is  significant  of  many  things  which 
a  layman  will  not  see.  The  reason,  in- 
deed, why  most  people  find  maps  dull, 
iminteresting,  and  meaningless  is  that 
they  do  not  realize  the  significance  of  the 
information  which  a  map  can  give  them. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  following 
key  is  supplied  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
maps  here  printed 

3Iap  Mo.  1.    The  Physical  Map  of 
Europe  {page  17) 

Em'ope  is  the  smallest,  except  one,  of 
the  six  continents.  It  does  not  cover  more 
than  one-fourteenth  of  the  land  sui-face 
of  the  globe,  and  it  does  not  equal  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe- 
It  is  hardly  larger,  in  fact,  than  either 
Canada  or  Brazil.  Yet  it  contains  today 
about  -iSO.OOO.OOO  inhabitants,  more  than 
one-fourth  of  all  mankind.  Nor  are  peo- 
ples of  European  origin  confined  today 
to  Europe.    They  comprise  the  bulk  of  the 
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populations  of  North  and  South  America, 
and  of  Oceania;  they  have  hirge  settle- 
ments in  Africa ;  and  they  are  by  no  means 
absent  from  Asia.  It  would  ahnost  seem 
as  though  they  had  inherited  the  earth. 

Among  the  peoj^les  of  Europe,  and 
among  the  peoples  of  European  origin, 
such  as  the  white  people  of  the  Americas, 
moreover,  civilization  has  reached  a  height 
which  it  has  nowhere  else  attained.  In 
art  and  science  and  thought  the  great 
movements  of  the  last  two  thousand  years 
or  more  have  originated,  almost  without 
exception,  among  Europeans.  To  take 
only  the  illustration  of  mechanical  inven- 
tions, gunpowder,  the  mariner's  compass, 
the  printing-press,  the  railway,  the  tele- 
graph, and  the  aeroplane  have  all  been 
invented,  or  at  any  rate  developed,  by 
people  of  European  origin. 

The  central  jjlace  which  Europe  has 
thus  occupied  in  human  history  is  not  to 
be  explained  by  any  racial  superiority 
inherent  in  the  peoples  that  inhabit  it. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  early 
ancestors  of  the  people  of  Europe  were 
more  highly  endowed  than  their  contem- 
jjoraries  in  other  continents,  or  possessed 
a  greater  capacity  for  development.  The 
true  explanation  of  the  primacy  of  the 
European  peoples  in  history  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  themselves,  l)ut  in  the  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  the  territory  in  which 
they  have  grown  up.  It  is  to  be  found, 
in  short,  in  the  map. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Eurojie  is  situated 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  North  Tem- 
perate zone.  Here,  where  the  air  invig- 
orates, man  must  lalior  and  must  exercise 
forethouglit  if  he  would  survive;  and  this 
necessity  forces  him  to  emerge  from  the 
])i-imitive  stage  of  existence  into  a  liigher 
type  of  life.  This  fact  alone,  however, 
will  hardly  explain  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  European  peo])les;  for  they  are  not 
the  only  peoples  found  within  the  North 
Temperate  zone.  Wliat  marks  Europe 
off  from  all  other  territories  in  this  zone, 
what  gives  it  its  peculiar  advantages,  is 
the  Gulf  Stream.  This  heated  mass 
of  ocean  current,  deflected  eastward  from 


the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  crosses  the 
Atlantic,  bathes  the  shores  of  western 
Europe,  and  so  gives  to  the  climate  of 
the  countries  thei-e  situated  a  mildness 
and  equability  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude.  It  gives  to 
Liverpool  a  milder  climate  than  that  of 
New  York,  a  thousand  miles  farther 
south ;  it  causes  grass  to  grow  all  the  year 
around  in  Ireland,  due  east  of  the  gla- 
ciers of  Labrador;  and  it  keeps  the  har- 
bors of  Norway  free  of  ice  in  the  midst 
of  winter.  Nor  does  its  influence  stop 
there.  Because  of  the  important  geo- 
graphical fact  that  no  mountain  ranges 
line  the  coast  of  western  Europe,  the 
moisture-laden  breezes  from  the  Gulf 
stream  spread  hundreds  of  miles  inland, 
moderating  the  climate  and  fertilizing  the 
soil. 

Another  cause  of  Europe's  remarkable 
development  has  been  its  coast-line. 
South  Ajnerica  is  twice  and  Africa  is 
three  times  as  large  as  Europe;  yet 
Europe  has  a  longer  coast-line  than  that 
of  the  two  combined.  Its  coast  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  vast,  narrow,  half- 
inland  gulfs  and  seas  which  provide 
innumerable  excellent  harbors,  and  which 
bring  most  parts  of  the  continent  within 
easy  reach  of  the  water-highways  of  the 
world.  Chief  among  these  has  been  the 
Aegean  Sea,  the  body  of  water  that  lies 
between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  It  was 
here  that  Euro])ean  civilization  took  its 
rise.  Because  of  its  much-indented  coast- 
line and  the  myriad  islands  which  dot  its 
sin-face,  the  Aegean  proved  an  uiu'ivalled 
school  for  seamanshi]).  It  was  here  that 
man  first  learned  to  master  the  sea;  it  was 
here  that  maritime  trade  sprang  up;  it 
was  here  that,  in  the  struggle  with  the 
sea,  men  evolved  those  ideas  of  personal 
self-reliance  and  liberty  which  have  lain 
at  the  heart  of  Europe's  political 
I )  rogress. 

Still  other  geographical  factors  might 
l)e  mentioned.  Tlie  superb  river  systems 
of  Eun)])e  have  had  soiiuthing  to  do  with 
its  develoj)ment.  liOng  befoi'e  the  days 
of    i-oads    and    railways,    they    afforded 
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almost  eveiywlicre  easy  access  to  the  sea. 
'I'he  Kln'iic  ;m(l  the  J);iiuil)c,  for  e.\ani])lc, 
have  together  J'ornied  a  great  iiitenia- 
tional  highway  across  the  heart  of  the 
continent.  Mucli  niiglit  also  he  written 
ahout  the  economic  resources  of  Jiurope. 
It  produces  the  greatest  variety  of  raw 
materials,  coal,  iron,  oil,  wheat,  timher, 
and  what  not — ^all  within  easy  i-each  of 
markets.  Those  who  talk  glihly  about 
Euroj)e's  bankrujjtcy  today  would  do 
well  to  reflect  on  the  great  geographical 
advantages,  both  2)hysical  and  commer- 
cial, which  have  made  her  what  she  has 
been  in  the  past. 

But  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  how  the  dominant  position  which 
FjUrope  has  occupied  in  the  history  of  the 
world  must  be  referred  to  causes  pri- 
marily geographical. 

Map  No.  2.    The  Map  of  the  World 
{pages  IS -10) 

This  maj)  is  printed  mainly  in  order  to 
show  the  relation  which  the  various  parts 
of  the  world  bear  to  one  another.  It  will 
reveal  to  anyone  who  studies  it  carefully 
many  facts  which  are  not  commonly 
known.  It  will  reveal,  for  example,  the 
fact  that  Chicago  in  the  United  States  is 
in  virtually  the  same  parallel  of  latitude 
as  Rome  in  Italy,  that  Port  Nelson  in 
Hudson  Bay  is  farther  south  than  Petro- 
grad  in  Russia,  and  that  Gibraltar,  and 
even  Halifax,  is  nearer  to  Rio  de  Janiero 
than  is  New  York.  It  shoidd  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  no  flat  map  of  the 
world  is  such  an  accurate  representation 
as  a  spherical  map.  A  flat  map  of  the 
world  is  necessarily  drawn  on  a  "j^rojec- 
tion,"  the  eflPect  of  which  is  enormously  to 
exaggerate  the  size  of  countries  near  the 
poles.  This  is  why,  on  a  flat  map,  Green- 
land appears  to  be  almost  as  large  as  the 
United  States.  But  the  distortion 
referred  to  aflFects  mainly  those  coun- 
tries which  lie  within  the  Arctic  Circles, 
and  is  of  less  importance  in  regard  to 
those  countries  which  lie  nearer  the 
equator — that  is  to  say,  those  countries 


which  are  chiefly  inhabited  ])y  tin-  liuman 
I'ace. 

All  interesting-  feature  (if  the  present 
map  is  the  indication  of  the  colonial 
i)ossessions  of  the  chief  Euorpean  na- 
tions. This  feature  illustrates  what 
historians  have  called,  not  inaptly,  the 
"exiJansion  of  Europe."  The  mai-vellous 
development  of  Em-ope  brought  about  in 
time  an  overplus  of  jiopulation;  and  this 
overplus  has  been  com])elled  to  seek  an 
outlet  in  other  lands.  Hence  has  arisen 
the  rivalry  of  the  Eurojican  nations  for 
the  jjossession  of  territory  in  other  conti- 
nents. This  rivalry  serves  to  explain,  in 
no  small  measure,  the  relations  between 
European  nations  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years  or  more.  Between  1688 
and  1815,  for  example,  there  were  no  less 
than  seven  wars  between  England  and 
France,  and  practically  all  of  these  were 
concerned,  in  some  measure  at  least,  M'ilh 
questions  of  colonial  expansion.  The 
Great  War  of  1914-1918  arose,  it  is  true, 
primarily  from  questions  of  purely  Euro- 
pean origin;  but  in  creating  the  atmos- 
phere of  distrust  and  hostility  which  made 
the  Great  War  possible,  colonial  ques- 
tions played  no  inconsiderable  part.  In 
liarticular,  the  growth  of  modern  Euro- 
pean navies  has  been  closely  connected 
with  ideas  of  colonial  expansion.  The 
extent  and  character  of  this  expansion  is 
written  on  the  ma\). 


Map  No.  3. 


Europe  in  1708  {pages 
20-21 ) 


To  understand  the  problems  of  the 
Peace  Conference  of  1919,  a  knowledge 
of  the  historical  geography  of  Europe 
within  the  last  two  centuries  at  least  is 
necessary.  In  some  respects  indeed  it 
is  necessary  to  go  even  farther  back  than 
this.  The  new  republic  of  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia  is  in  large  measure  a  revival  of  that 
ancient  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  which  flour- 
ished at  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
reached  its  highest  point  of  national  de- 
velopment in  the  days  of  .Tohn  Huss.  and 
which,  by  an  accident  of  marriage  and 
inheritance,  became  merged  with  the  Aus- 
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trian  territories  in  1520.  Similarly,  the 
new  Jugo-Slav  state  harks  back  to  the 
palmy  days  of  the  mediaeval  Kingdom 
of  Serbia,  which  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  embraced  the  whole  of 
Macedonia,  Albania,  Thessaly,  northern 
Greece,  and  Bulgaria,  and  which  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  onrushing  waves  of 
the  Turkish  invaders  of  Europe  after  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  one  needs 
to  go  back  only  to  the  map  of  Europe  as 
it  was  in  17G3,  at  the  end  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  to  understand  the  territorial 
problems  of  the  Peace  Conference.  One 
of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  Con- 
ference has  been  the  revival  of  Poland  as 
an  independent  state.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  reveal  the  fact  that  in  17(53 
Poland  was  still  a  vast  kingdom;  it  was, 
in  fact,  apart  from  Russia,  the  largest 
single  state  in  Europe.  Another  problem 
of  the  Conference  has  been  Finland.  It 
will  be  observed  that  in  1763  Finland 
belonged,  not  to  Russia,  but  to  Sweden, 
under  which  country  it  en j  oyed  a  measure 
of  autonomy.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
also  that  in  1763  France  included  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  Avith  the  Rhine  as  part  of 
her  eastern  boundaiy;  and  that  Venice, 
though  she  had  by  this  time  lost  her  proud 
position  as  "Mistress  of  the  Adriatic," 
still  occupied  a  fringe  of  territory  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  just  as 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  does  now.  In  some 
respects  the  Peace  Conference  has  re- 
sulted, curiously  enough,  in  the  revival  of 
ancient  features  of  the  political  map  of 
Euroj^e. 

In  other  respects,  there  is  a  wide  con- 
trast between  the  Eurojje  of  1768  and  the 
Europe  of  1920.  In  1763  there  was  no 
united  Italy.  Italy  was  then  merely  "a 
geogi'a[)l!ical  expression";  tlie  country 
was  broken  up  into  nearly  a  dozen  sepa- 
rate states.  Xor  was  tliere  in  1763  a 
imitcd  Germany.  The  f)nly  union  Ger- 
many enjoyed  was  the  union  given  it  by 
the  shadowy  Holy  Roman  Emjjire.  and 
which  dated  back  to  the  mediaeval 
Empire  Charlemagne  had  established  in 


the  j^ear  800  on  the  ruins  of  the  Old 
Roman  Empire,  and  which  included  in  its 
loosely-knit  territories  not  only  most  of 
what  we  now  know  as  Germany  Ijut 
Austria  and  even  Belguim  (the  Austrian 
Netherlands  )as  well.  In  all,  there  were 
included  in  what  we  now  know  as  Ger- 
many more  than  three  hundred  separate 
jurisdictions,  kingdoms,  principalities, 
duchies,  archbishoprics,  free  cities,  and 
what  not;  and  each  of  these  petty  states 
was  virtually  independent.  No  national 
feeling  bound  them  together;  and  indeed 
some  of  them  wei"e  continually  engaged  in 
war  with  each  other. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  the 
position  which  Prussia  (colored  blue) 
occupied  on  the  map.  To  the  original 
nucleus  of  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  the 
territory  about  Berlin,  there  had  been 
added  gradually  the  Pomeranian  coast  of 
the  Baltic,  the  old  territorj'  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights  (now  known  as  East  Prus- 
sia), and  some  "islands"  of  territory  in 
the  Rhineland;  and  under  Frederick  the 
Great  Prussia  had  wrested  the  rich  indus- 
trial district  of  Silesia  from  Austria.  But 
her  territories  were  widelj''  scattered;  her 
population  was  small;  and  she  could  as 
yet  hardly  be  regarded  as  more  than  a 
second-rate  power.  The  rise  of  Prussia 
and  the  achievement  of  German  national 
unity  have  l)een  events  of  much  more  re- 
cent history  than  most  people  imagine. 


Map  No.  4. 


Etii'ojJC  in  1815  [pages 
22-23) 


This  map  illustrates  the  settlement  of 
l^AU-ope  made  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
after  the  long  period  of  the  Revolution- 
ary and  Napoleonic  Wai"s.  Napoleon,  at 
the  height  of  his  ])ower,  had  overrun  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  ]^>ur()j)e,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand 
and  Russia  on  the  other.  When  his 
power  collapsed  in  1814,  the  whole  of  con- 
tinental Em-ope  therefore  fell  into  chaos 
— a  cliaos  in  some  res]iects  more  ])i-o- 
nounccd  Ukui  that  into  which  central  Eu- 
rope   fell   in    1919.     The    reconstruction 
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effected  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  is  in- 
teresting, not  only  because  it  affords  an 
instructive  contrast  with  the  settlement 
made  in  1919,  but  because  it  serves  to  ex- 
plain some  of  the  more  remote  causes  of 
the  Great  Wa'r  which  came  a  hundred 
years  later. 

There  was  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
no  champion  of  President  AVilson's  doc- 
trine that  "national  aspirations  must  be 
respected."  The  principle  on  which  the 
Congress  proceeded  was  not  the  principle 
of  nationality  hut  the  jjrinciple  of  legiti- 
macy— the  principle,  that  is,  that  the 
countries  of  Europe  should  be  handed 
back  to  those  who  had  been  their  legiti- 
mate rulers  in  1789,  when  the  French 
Revolution  Iiad  broken  out.  This  re- 
sulted, on  the  one  hand,  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  France  intact,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  unfair  to  punish  the  French  for  the 
misdeeds  of  an  upstart  despot  like  Napo- 
leon; and  it  resulted,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  continuance  of  the  disunited  condi- 
tion of  Italy  and  Germany.  It  is  true 
that  for  the  Holj^  Roman  Emjiive,  which 
had  come  to  an  end  in  1806,  there  was 
substituted  a  loose  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion, which  included,  not  only  what  we 
know  now  as  Germany,  but  Austria  as 
well;  but  this  Confederation  hardly  pro- 
vided a  stronger  bond  of  union  than  that 
which  had  existed  before. 

It  is  not  always  possible,  however,  to 
turn  back  the  hands  of  the  clock ;  and  the 
principle  of  legitimacy  was  not  found  to 
be  everywhere  applicable.  In  places, 
other  principles  of  settlement  had  to  be 
followed;  and  it  is  precisely  here  that  the 
Congress's  disregard  of  the  doctrine  of 
nationality  is  seen  most  clearly.  A  con- 
spicuous example  was  the  case  of  Poland. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, in  1772,  in  1793,  and  in  1795,  Pol- 
and had  been  subjected  to  three  succes- 
sive partitions,  the  final  result  of  which 
was  that  she  had  been  divided  up  among 
her  neighbors,  Russia.  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria. Russia  had  appropriated  the  lion's 
share  of  Poland,  Prussia  had  seized  that 


part  of  Poland  wliich  separated  Rrand- 
enberg  from  East  Prussia,  and  Austria 
had  taken  the  rest.  Under  Napoleon, 
Poland  had  enjoyed  a  partial  and  tempo- 
rary revival,  as  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw;  but  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
the  dominant  powers  were  Poland's  en- 
emies, and  the  last  vestiges  of  Polish 
independence  once  more  disajipeared. 
With  a  superb  disregard  for  the  claims  of 
nationality,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  rat- 
ified the  extinction  of  Poland,  along  the 
lines  of  the  final  jnirtition  of  179.5;  and 
the  Poles  were  doomed  to  be  for  another 
hundred  years  men  without  a  country. 

In  other  ways  violence  was  done  to  the 
principle  of  nationality.  The  cession  of 
Finland  to  Russia,  wliich  had  been  made 
by  Sweden  in  1809,  was  ratified;  Norway 
and  Sweden  were  united  under  a  single 
ruler;  the  Austrian  Netherlands  (now 
Belgium)  were  incorporated  in  Belgium, 
desjiite  the  fact  that  the  Belgians, 
whether  French-speaking  or  Flemish,  are 
totally  distinct  from  the  Dutch;  and  the 
Italian  population  of  Ijom])ardy  and  Ve- 
netia  was  handed  over  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  Austrians.  The  truth  is  that 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  all  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to 
feather  their  own  nests.  So  sti-ong  did 
both  Prussia  and  Austria  become  that 
they  came  to  overshadow  the  other  Ger- 
man states;  and  there  now  sprang  uj)  be- 
tween them  a  struggle  for  the  hegemony 
of  the  German  people — a  struggle  which 
culminated  in  the  formation  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  in  1871  vmder  Prussian  au- 
spices, and  the  extrusion  of  Austria  from 
the  new  state. 

Of  the  violations  of  nationality  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  few  have  lasted,  Bel- 
gium gained  her  inde^Jendence  in  1839; 
the  Austrians  were  driven  from  northern 
Italy  by  1866;  Sweden  and  Norway 
parted  company  in  190.5;  Finland  and 
Poland  have  regained  their  independence 
as  a  result  of  the  Great  War.  And  Prus- 
sia and  Austria  have  suffered  a  terrible 
retribution  for  their  disregard  of  the  na- 
tional rights  of  others. 
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Map  lYo.  o.     Europe  in  1014  {pfi</f''< 
2A-2o) 

AVith  regard  to,  the  map  of  Europe  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  "W^ar,  little 
need  be  said.  It  is  the  map  with  wliich 
the  present  generation  is  most  familiar. 
But  it  may  be  well  to  j^oint  out  on  it  some 
of  the  ehanges  that  had  taken  place  as  a 
result  of  the  history  of  the  century  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
The  most  imjjortant  of  these  changes  are 
to  be  seen  in  united  Italy  and  in  united 
Germany.  The  union  of  Italy,  so  long 
divided  and  torn  with  strife,  Avas  accom- 
plished between  1861  and  1866;  and  the 
German  Empire,  the  union  of  all  the 
German  peojiles  except  Austria,  was  cre- 
ated in  1871.  Few  people  in  the  period 
of  the  Great  War  realized  how  new  both 
united  Italy  and  united  Germany  were. 
Another  development  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire. Austria  and  Hungary  had  long 
been  united  in  a  personal  imion  under  the 
Hapsburgs  as  a  result  of  an  accident  of 
inlieritance  at  the  end  of  tlie  middle  ages ; 
but  in  1867  they  were  more  closely  united 
in  what  was  technically  known  as  a  "dual 
monarchy."  This  Empire,  containing  as 
it  did  a  great  variety  of  racial  elements, 
was  well  described  as  "a  polyglot  poly- 
archy"; and  at  the  end  of  the  Great  War 
it  broke  up  automatically  into  its  compo- 
nent parts. 

Yet  another  point  of  interest  in  the 
map  of  Europe  in  1914<  was  the  ]?alkans. 
The  wave  of  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Eu- 
rope, whicli  had  in  tlie  sixteenth  centmy 
reached  the  very  walls  of  Vienna,  had  in 
181.5  still  covered  the  whole  of  tlie  Balkan 
coimtries.  But  in  the  century  that  inter- 
vened between  ISl.j  and  IDUthe  Turkish 
power  in  the  Balkans  had  steadily  waned. 
In  1817  the  Serbians  achieved  their  ])rac- 
tical  independence;  between  1822  and 
18.'V2  Greece  threw  off  the  Turkish  yoke; 
in  1878  tlie  independence  of  Itoumania 
was  recognized;  Bulgaria  became  a  scjja- 
rate  sovereign  state  in  1!>08;  and  In  the 
B;dkan  Wars  of  1012-i;5  a  large  i):irt  of 
Macedonia   was   wrested    from    'J'uikey. 


By  1!)14,  theiefore,  Turkey  in  Europe 
hail  shrimk  to  a  narrow  hinterland  lying 
west  of  Constantinople;  Turkey,  in  fact, 
had  almost  ceased  to  be  a  European 
power. 

The  break-ujj  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
created  the  highly  dangerous  situation  out 
of  which  the  Great  AYar  arose.  Not  only 
did  the  Balkan  states  find  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  their  claims  to  the  territory  Tur- 
key had  given  up,  Ijut  some  of  the  Great 
Powers,  notably  Austria-Hungary,  had 
designs  on  it.  In  1878  the  Turkish  prov- 
inces of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  had 
been  handed  over  to  Austria-Hungary 
for  administration,  and  in  1908  Austria- 
Hungary  had  coolh'  a2)i3ropriated  them. 
This  action  had  profoundly  angered  the 
Serbians,  who  had  looked  forward  to  the 
day  when  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  would 
be  reunited  with  Serbia.  A  Serbian  na- 
tionalist agitation  sprang  \\^  in  Bosnia, 
which  culminated,  on  June  28,  1914,  in 
the  murder  at  Sarajevo  of  the  heir-ap- 
parent to  the  Austrian  throne,  in  the  Aus- 
trian ultimatum  to  Serbia,  and  thus,  ulti- 
mately, in  the  Great  AVar.  In  a  sense, 
therefore,  the  Great  AA'^ar  was  caused  by 
the  continuance  of  the  policy,  adopted  by 
the  Great  Powers  at  the  Congress  of 
A^ienna,  of  ignoring  the  nationalist  aspi- 
rations of  small  peoples. 

Map  iVo.  6.     Europe  in  1920  {pages 

26-27) 

The  chief  interest  of  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope as  re-arranged  by  the  Peace  Treat- 
ies of  1919-1920  lies  in  its  illustration  of 
the  jjrinciples  on  wliich  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence proceeded.  The  lessons  of  the  Con- 
gress of  A'^ienna  and  of  the  past  century 
wei-e  taken  to  hcai't,  and  a  serious  at- 
tempt was  made  to  reconstruct  Europe 
.nlong  what  President  AA'^ilson  called  "his- 
toi'ically  established  lines  of  allegiance 
and  nationality."  The  Finns,  the  Lithu- 
anians, tlie  Poles,  the  Czeeho-Slovaks,  the 
.Tngo-.Slavs,  the  Magyars,  have  all  I)een 
given  a  se])arate  statehood;  and  numer- 
ous minor  readjnstmenls  of  Ihc  m.'!|)  have 
been  made,  in  Scbleswig-IIolslein,  in  IJel- 
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gium,  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  along  the 
xVdiiatic  seaboard,  in  Plinigary,  and  in 
tlie  Balkans,  with  a  view  to  making  the 
political  boundaries  of  Europe  coincide 
more  closely  with  the  lines  of  nationality. 

In  api^lying  the  principle  of  national- 
ity to  the  map,  however,  grave  difficulties 
were  encountered.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  not  found  possible  to  give  political 
independence  to  a  number  of  the  lesser 
nationalities,  or  sub-nationalities,  of  Eu- 
Yope.  Professor  Masaryk,  a  distinguished 
Czech  nationalist,  has  estimated  that 
there  are  in  Europe  to-day  no  less  than 
sixty-eight  distinct  nationalities.  Yet 
even  now,  when  the  Peace  Conference  has 
done  its  work,  there  are  still  less  than  half 
this  number  of  sovereign  states  in  Eu- 
rope; and  of  these  hardly  half  are  nation- 
ally homogeneous — that  is,  contain  no 
considerable  mixture  of  other  national 
elements.  For  the  Peace  Conference,  in 
truth,  to  have  attempted  to  push  the  doc- 
trine of  political  nationalism  everywhere 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  would  have  in- 
volved a  task  so  stupendous  as  to  beggar 
the  imagination. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  many 
districts  in  Eurojoe  where  two  or  more 
national  elements  exist  side  by  side;  and 
the  allocation  of  these  districts  consti- 
tuted a  difficult  problem.  In  a  number 
of  doubtful  areas  the  device  of  a  plebis- 
cite has  been  adopted.  This  has  been  the 
case,  for  examjile,  in  Schleswig-Holstein, 
which  contains  a  mixed  German  and 
Danish  population.  The  disjiuted  area 
here  was  divided  into  zones,  in  each  of 
which  a  plebiscite  was  arranged  for,  to 
take  place  in  successive  months.  In  other 
cases,  as  in  that  of  Fiume  on  the  Adriatic, 
for  example,  a  solution  has  not  been  so 
easy  to  find.  Indeed,  in  most  of  these 
disputed  areas  a  solution  that  is  satisfac- 
tory to  every  one  is  probably  impossible 
to  find ;  and  we  are  beginning  to  see  that 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  nation- 
ahty  to  the  political  map,  while  it  solves 
some  problems,  creates  others  no  less 
fraught  with  danger. 


A  third  difficulty  encountered  was  the 
fact  that,  in  arranging  tlie  boundaries  of 
modern  states,  other  considerations  than 
those  which  are  purely  nationalistic  smst 
sometimes  be  taken  into  account.  A 
state,  for  instance,  which  is  cut  off  from 
communication  with  the  sea,  or  which  is 
placed  in  a  distinctly  inferior  position 
with  regai-d  to  defence,  will  have  a  nat- 
ural, and  some  people  will  even  think  a 
legitimate,  grievance.  The  desire  of  Pol- 
and for  "a  window  on  the  sea"  was  foi-tu- 
nately  possible  to  satisfy,  for  Poland 
formerly  possessed  a  corridor  running  up 
to  the  Baltic,  and  the  po]nilation  of  this 
territory  is  still  largely  Polish;  but  the 
desire  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  for  a  harbour  on 
the  Adriatic  has  run  counter  to  the  na- 
tionalistic as2)irations  of  the  Italian  popu- 
lation along  the  sea-board,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  the  conflicting  claims 
has  been  almost  insui^erable.  Elsewhere 
the  conflict  of  claims  has  been  settled  by 
frankly  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the 
Germans,  the  Austrians,  the  Magyars, 
the  Bulgars,  and  the  Turks.  This  was 
perhajis  inevitable,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  readjustments  may  later  be 
made  under  Article  19  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Covenant ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
attempt  of  the  Peace  Conference  to  re 
construct  the  map  of  Europe  along  na- 
tionalistic lines  was  not  in  all  respects  an 
unqualified  success. 

Maj}  No.  7.     The  Franco-Belgian 
Frontier  {pages  28-29) 

As  an  illustration  of  the  influence  of 
geography  on  history,  nothing  could  be 
more  striking  than  the  map  of  the  north- 
ern and  western  frontier  of  France, 
where  the  armies  of  France  and  Germany 
locked  in  conflict  in  the  late  smumer  of 
1914.  Even  today  it  is  perhaps  not  fully 
understood  by  the  generality  of  people 
why  Germany's  main  attack  on  France 
developed  through  Belgium.  In  attack- 
ing France  through  Belgium,  Gei-mnny 
imposed  on  her  troops  an  extra  march  of 
nearly  one  hundred  miles  (no  small  con- 
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sideratioii  wlien  one  remembers  that  time 
was  of  the  essence ) ,  she  roused  against  her 
the  feeling  of  the  neutral  ■world  by  her 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  and  she 
brought  into  the  war  against  her  the  vast 
resources  li  Great  Britain  and  her  over- 
sef "  Empn-e.  These  disadvantages  M-ere 
so  serious  that  it  might  well  seem  that 
Germany  should  have  hesitated  before 
attacking  France,  as  she  did,  through 
Belgium.  Yet  the  German  General  Staff 
showed  no  hesitation;  the  German  armies 
poured  down  through  Belgium  into 
northern  France;  and  the  German  Chan- 
cellor defended  their  action  on  the  ground 
that  "necessity  knows  no  law."  Why  did 
Germany  disregard  the  obvious  disadvan- 
tages of  the  course  she  adojited?  Why 
did  she  feel  it  necessary  to  violate  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium?  The  answer  is, 
for  geographical  reasons. 

Paris,  the  capital  of  France,  lies  in 
what  is  called  by  geographers  "the  Paris 
basin."  This  is  a  vast  low-lying  tract  of 
land  which  extends  on  the  west  to  the 
sea,  but  which  rises  on  the  east,  as  will  be 
seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map,  to  a  series 
of  semi-circular  escarpments  or  decli\a- 
ties.  These  escarpments,  which  face 
eastward,  constitute  the  natural  defenses 
of  Paris;  and  an  invading  army,  coming 
from  the  upper  Rhine,  ^vould  have  to 
surmount  no  less  than  four  of  these  nat- 
ural lines  of  resistance.  Such  a  series  of 
obstacles  was  more  than  the  German 
ai'my  cai-ed  to  have  to  surmount  by  fron- 
tal attack;  and,  since  the  Paris  basin 
extends  noi'th  until  it  is  merged  in  the 
Belgian  ])lain,  the  German  General  Staff 
decided  that  the  disadvantages  of  attack- 
ing througli  Belgium  were  less  than  the 
disadvantages  of  attacking  France  from 
the  east.  Those  innocent-looking  hills 
between  Paris  and  the  Rhine  were,  in 
ti'uth,  worth  to  France  a  delay  of  nearly 
a  week  in  the  development  of  the  main 
German  attack,  and  they  were  worth  the 
armed  resistance  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
sympathy  of  a  large  part  of  the  neutral 
world. 


These  facts  suggest  the  importance  of 
what  are  known  as  strategical  frontiers. 
In  arranging  frontiers,  due  weight  must 
no  doubt  be  given  to  national  aspirations; 
but  geographical  factors  must  be  taken 
into  acount  also,  for  a  country  which  is 
placed,  from  the  standpoint  of  geography, 
at  a  disadvantage  with  regard  to  defense, 
has  a  natural  and  legitimate  grievance 

3Iap  No.  8.     The  British  Isles    {pages 

30-31) 

The  British  Isles  constitute,  geo- 
graphically, a  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant grouj)  of  islands  on  the  fringe  of 
Europe.  But  they  have  played  a  pro- 
foundly important  part  in  the  history  of 
Eurojje.  It  was  they  who  checkmated 
Napoleon;  and  it  was  they,  together  with 
the  jjeoples  in  other  continents,  especially 
in  America,  to  which  they  had  given 
birth,  who  played  a  decisive  part  in  de- 
feating the  German  menace  in  1918. 

The  British  Isles  were  untouched  by 
the  Peace  Conference  of  1919.  They 
afforded,  nevertheless,  a  most  interesting 
study  in  the  jDroblems  of  nationality. 
They  contain  at  least  four  nationalities, 
the  English,  the  Scotch,  the  Welsh  and 
the  Irish,  with  the  possible  adfUtion  of  a 
fifth  nationality,  the  Manx.  Of  these,  all 
except  the  Irish  have  merged  themselves 
in  a  wider  nationality,  a  super-nation- 
ality, the  British.  Within  the  circle  of 
this  wider  nationality  are  found  also  the 
peojile  of  Great  Britain's  overseas  Do- 
minions, Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, South  Africa  and  Newfoundland. 
Only  the  Ii'ish  nationalists  stand  outside 
it;  and  there  were  those  in  1919  who 
thought  that  the  claims  of  the  Irish 
nationalists  to  political  independence 
should  have  been  recognized  by  tlie  Peace 
Conference.  Certainly,  there  has  been  a 
strong  demand  for  independence  among  a 
considerable  element  of  the  Irish  peo])le. 
AVhat  the  future  will  bring  forth  remains 
for  the  present  uncertain;  luit  it  would 
seem  that  "the  Irish  question"  cannot  con- 
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tinuc    liidefiiiitcly    in    the    unsatisfactory 
condition  in  which  it  is  today. 

Map  No.  9.    France  in  l'J:iO  {pages 
32-33) 

France  suffered  severely  in  the  Great 
War.     Only  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  the  whole  country,  as  a  glance  at  the 
map  will  show,  was  overrun  by  the  Ger- 
mans;  but  this   part  unfortunately  was 
the  chief  industrial  district,  and  the  havoc 
wrought  in  it  was,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
of   a   particularly   diabolical    sort.      The 
reward  of  the  sufferings  which  France, 
standing  as  she   did  in  the  van  of  the 
forces  of  civilization,  bore  so  heroically, 
has  been  the  return  to  her  of  those  prov- 
inces which  she  lost  to  Germany  in  1871. 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  have  been  since  the 
middle  ages  a  sort  of  debatable  land  be- 
tween France  and  Gei'many;  but  in  1871 
they  had  been  for  two  centuries  a  part  of 
France,  and  had  become  predominantly 
French  in  feeling.    Their  seizure  by  Ger- 
many in  1871  was  an  act  of  violence,  jus- 
tified only  on   strategical   and  economic 
grounds.      Their    possession    gave    Ger- 
many, not  only  the  great  fortresses  of 
Metz  and  Strasbourg,  and  the  defensive 
line  of  the  Vosges,  but  also  the  rich  min- 
ing  districts   of   Lorraine.      The    Peace 
Treaty  has  now  returned  these  provinces 
to  France;  and  in  addition,  in  order  to 
compensate  her  for  the  ruin  of  the  coal 
mines  of  northern  France,  it  has  awarded 
her  the  coal-mining  district  of  the  Saar 
valley  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  on  the 
understanding   that    at   the    end    of   this 
period  Germany  may  have  the  option  of 
buying  back  the  Saar  valley  coal  mines. 

3Iap  No.  10.     Germani/,  Showing  New 
Boundaries   {pages  34-35) 

United  Germany,  which,  under  the 
guise  of  the  German  Empire,  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  cataclysm  of  the  Great 
War,  is  a  much  more  recent  phenomenon 
than  most  people  realize.  It  came  into 
existence  only  in  1871,  after  the  Franco- 


Prussian  War.  It  was  therefore  a  newer 
political  unit  than  even  the  Dominion  of 
Canada;  and  there  were  those  who  proph- 
esied that  in  1918,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Great  War,  it  would  fly  apart  into  its 
component  parts.  The  German  Empire, 
as  such,  came  indeed  in  1918  to  an  end 
with  the  abdication  of  the  Kaiser  and  the 
adoption  of  republican  institutions.  But 
the  ideal  of  German  unity  has  survived 
the  shocks  of  disaster  and  revolution;  and 
despite  separatist  movements  in  Bavaria 
and  elsewhere,  Gerzuany  still  remains  a 
coherent  whole. 

The  Peace  Treaty,  however,  has 
resulted  in  a  considerable  diminution  of 
the  territory  which  was  formerly  included 
within  the  German  Empire.  Germany 
has  been  comjielled  to  resign  to  Poland 
not  only  the  corridor  of  territoiy  which 
leads  up  to  the  Gulf  of  Danzig,  but  also 
a  broad  strip  of  territory  north  and  south 
of  the  city  of  Posen,  the  exact  extent  of 
which  is  to  be  determined  l)y  plebiscite. 
In  Schleswig-Holstein,  too,  it  is  probable 
that  Germany  will  have  to  give  up  terri- 
tory to  Denmark  as  the  result  of  plebi- 
scite. Some  considerable  rectifications  of 
the  Belgian  frontier  have  been  made  by 
the  Peace  Treaty  and.  finally,  tl:e  Saar 
valley  and  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  have  been  handed  over  to 
France.  Germany  is  still  a  large  and 
powerful  country,  and  if  she  is  ever  per- 
mitted to  unite  with  German  Austria, 
she  will  become  even  larger  and  more 
powerful;  out  as  she  stands  today,  she 
has  been  shorn  of  considerable  stretches 
of  territory  which  fell  under  her  sway  in 
1914. 

Map  No.  11.     Unification  of  Italy 
{page  36) 

The  story  of  the  achievement  of  Italian 
national  unity  is  one  of  the  romances  of 
modern  history.  For  over  a  thousand 
years,  from  the  break-up  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Italy  was  hopelessly  di\"ided,  the 
prey  of  internecine  strife  and  of  foreign 
conquest.     As  late   as   1859,  within  the 
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memory  of  li^^ng  man,  Italy  was  broken 
ujj  into  many  separate  states,  the  chief  of 
which  were  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, ruled  over  by  the  Spanish  Bourbons, 
the  Papal  Estates,  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Tuscany,  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Mo- 
dena,  Lombard}'  and  Venetia,  both  of 
which  belong  to  the  Austrian  Empire 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  which 
included  Sardinia  and  Piedmont.  Of 
these  the  only  state  ruled  over  by  a 
jiurely  Italian  royal  house  was  Sardinia. 
Yet  within  the  brief  space  of  a  single 
decade,  under  the  insjiiration  of  the  teach- 
ing of  JMazzini,  the  proj^het  of  Young- 
Italy,  Garabaldi  and  his  thousand  red- 
shirted  volunteers  drove  the  Spanish 
Bourbons  from  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  under  the  guidance  of  his 
great  prime  minister  Cavour,  drove  the 
Austrians  from  northern  Italy,  and  the 
Pope  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  Papal 
Estates.  The  Kingdom  of  Italy,  as  we 
have  known  it,  came  into  existence,  under 
the  royal  house  of  Sardinia;  and  by  1870 
Italian  national  unity  was,  as  by  a  mir- 
acle, virtually  complete. 

It  was  virtually  complete,  and  yet  not 
(juite  complete.  There  still  remained  out- 
side the  circle  of  Italian  national  unity 
several  hundred  thousands  of  people  who 
were  Italian  in  their  speech  and  sympa- 
thies. Some  of  these  were  in  Trentino. 
amid  the  Austrian  Alps,  and  some  were 
in  the  counti-y  about  Trieste  and  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  Adriatic.  For 
a  time  it  appeared  as  though  Italy  had 
forgotten  these  lost  children,  for  in  1878 
she  allied  herself,  in  the  Triple  Alliance, 
with  Austria,  in  whose  territories  most  of 
these  expatriated  Italians  were  found. 
But  when  the  Crreat  War  broke  out,  the 
call  of  the  blood  proved  irresistible;  the 
Triple  Alliance  broke  down;  and  Italy 
entered  the  struggle  on  the  side  of  Aus- 
tria's enemies — captivated  by  the  hope  of 
redeeming  Italia  Irredenia  (unredeemed 
Italy). 

The  resull  of  the  war  has  ])ecii  that  tlic 
Peace    Conrcirnce     has     recogni/cd     the 


national  aspirations  of  the  Italians  in  the 
Trentino,  in  the  country  about  Trieste, 
and  along  the  Adriatic  seaboard.  In  the 
latter  region,  it  is  true,  a  serious  conHict 
has  arisen  between  the  claims  of  the  Ital- 
ians and  those  of  the  Jugo-Slavs.  An 
unofficial  expedition  of  Italians,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Italian  poet  D'Annun- 
zio,  has,  in  defiance  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, seized  the  city  and  harbor  of  Fiume ; 
and  the  Jugo-Slavs  have  been  with  diffi- 
culty restrained  fi'om  resorting  to  the 
arliitrament  of  the  sword.  Indeed,  the 
difficulty  of  applying  the  jirinciple  of 
nationality  to  the  map  has  nowhere  been 
seen  more  clearly  than  here.  What  solu- 
tion of  the  Fiume  and  Dalmatia  questions 
will  be  found  remains,  at  the  moment  of 
writing  uncertain;  l)ut  it  is  obvious  that 
some  form  of  compromise  must  be 
arranged.  In  any  case,  the  trinmjih  of 
Italian  unity  is  now  complete;  for  the 
fate  of  Fiume  cannot  affect  the  fact  that 
Italia  Irredenta  has  now,  to  all  intents, 
been  redeemed. 

Map  No.  12.    Italy,  Showing  New 
Boundaries  {page  37) 

Apart  from  what  has  been  said  with 
regard  to  the  preceding  map,  this  map 
requires  no  comment:  It  is  added  merely 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  have  at  his 
disposal  a  map  of  Italy  as  it  is  today, 
in  greater  detail,  both  as  regards  place- 
names  and  governmental  subdivisions, 
than  is  possible  in  a  map  illustrating  the 
histoi'ical  development  of  Italian  unity. 

Map  No.   13.     Poland  in  1020    {pages 
38-30) 

The  revived  Poland  of  1020  is  not  as 
large  as  Poland  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  before  the  first  parti- 
tion in  1774.  This  is  because  liithuania 
and  a  part  of  the  Ukraine  were  at  that 
time  included  within  the  boundaries  of 
Poland;  and  the  peo])lc  of  these  countries 
have   now   evinced   a   desire   for  national 
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autonomy.  ^^Hiat  the  Peace  Conference 
has  tlone  has  been  to  try  to  create  a 
Poland  which  is  predominantly  Polisli  in 
language  and  national  feeling.  This  has 
not  been  easy  to  do,  for  during  the  century 
and  a  half  tliat  lias  elapsed  since  the  first 
partition  of  Poland  tiie  Poles  have  become 
in  many  districts  commingled  with  the 
peoples  that  surround  them.  The  line  of 
demarcation  between  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania, and  between  Poland  and  the 
Ukraine,  still  remains  to  be  determined; 
and  since  the  Allies  have  not  yet  con- 
cluded final  jieace  arrangements  with 
Hungary,  the  boundary  between  Poland 
on  the  one  hand  and  Ilungary  and  llou- 
mania  on  the  other  is  still  undecided.  But 
it  is  probabie  that  the  boundary  will  run 
approximately  along  the  conjectural  line 
indicated  on  the  map.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  country  about  Lemberg,  Przem- 
ysl,  and  Krakow — the  scene  of  some  of 
the  bitterest  fighting  of  the  early  part 
of  the  war — is  now  allocated  to  Poland. 

It  is  in  regard  to  the  boundary  between 
Poland  and  Germany  that  the  inost 
serious  difficulties  have  been  encountered. 
Both  in  Upper  Silesia  and  in  East  Prus- 
sia, the  Polish  and  German  populations 
are  so  intermingled  that,  short  of  a  whole- 
sale transplantation  of  Poles  or  Germans, 
no  wdiolly  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
boundary  question  can  be  arrived  at. 
What  has  been  done  has  been  that  in 
both  these  districts  the  ownership  of 
considerable  areas  (marked  on  the  map  in 
dotted  lines)  is  to  be  decided  by  plebiscite, 
with  the  guarantee  to  Germany  that  if  the 
plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia  goes  against 
her  she  will  be  granted  facilities  in  get- 
ting coal  from  the  Silesian  mines. 

A  difficulty  of  a  diflPerent  character, 
however,  has  arisen  in  connection  with 
the  port  of  Danzig  on  the  Baltic.  The 
situation  here  is  not  unlike  that  which 
exists  at  Fiume  on  the  Adriatic.  Danzig 
is  a  predominantly  German  city,  just  as 
Fiume  is  a  predominantly  Italian  city. 
But  the  hinterland  of  Danzig  is  Polisli, 
just  as  the  country  behind  Fiume  is  Jugo- 


slav; and  in  each  case  the  inland  popula- 
tions have  claimed  these  poi-ts  on  the 
ground  of  their  light  to  a  direct  access 
to  the  sea.  In  the  case  of  Danzig  the 
problem  has  been  solved  by  making  it  a 
free  port,  together  with  its  immediate 
environs,  under  the  protection  of  the 
I^cague  of  Nations.  In  this  way,  the 
German  population  of  Danzig  will  c'sca])e 
the  hardship  of  having  to  submit  to  I'oHsh 
rule;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Poland  will 
be  assured  uninterrupted  access  to  the  sea. 

Map  No.  J4.    Czechoslovakia  {pages 

40-41) 

The  new  state  of  Czecho- Slovakia  is 
merely  a  revival  of  the  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  of  the  later  middle  ages.  These 
countries,  inhabited  by  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks,  kindred  peoples  of  Slavonic  ori- 
gin, have  been  throughout  the  modern 
period  a  part  of  Austria;  and  esjjecially 
during  recent  times  many  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  German  rulers  of  Aus- 
tria to  rejDress  the  national  aspirations  of 
the  Czechs.  These  attempts,  however, 
have  as  usual  resulted  merely  in  fanning 
the  flame  of  national  feeling  in  Bohemia; 
and  in  the  war  large  numbers  of  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  fought  with  the  armies  of 
the  allies.  Now  tlie  Peace  Conference  has 
compelled  Austria  and  Germany  to  rec- 
ognize the  independence  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks; and  these  people,  after  having 
preserved,  through  so  many  centuries  of 
subordination  and  persecution,  their 
national  identity,  have  now  at  last  be- 
come a  sovereign  peojile. 

The  exact  boundaries  of  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia  have  been  determined  as  yet  only  in 
part.  Between  Germany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia the  old  border  line  between 
Germany  and  Austria  has  been  adopted; 
and  between  Austria  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
a  boundary  has  been  drawn  north  of,  and 
roughly  parallel  w^ith,  the  Danube.  Com- 
plaint has  been  made  that  this  latter 
lioundary  has  cut  off  from  Austria  dis- 
tricts predominantly  German;  but  so  faj 
nothing    has    been    done    to    re^•ise    the 
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arrangements  made.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  boundaries  of  Czecho- Slovakia  on  the 
east,  where  it  borders  on  Poland  and 
Hmigary,  have  jet  to  be  determined.  No 
Peace  Treaty  has,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
been  signed  with  Hungary  and  though 
it  is  known  that  the  Ruthenians,  who  lie 
between  the  INIagyars  and  the  Poles,  are 
to  be  given  an  independent  status,  the 
exact  details  regarding  the  settlement  in 
tliis  region  are  still  unknown. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  peace 
settlement  has  been  the  attempt  made  to 
compensate  Czecho-Slovakia  for  its  lack 
of  "a  window  on  the  sea."  Austria  is 
obliged  to  furnish  the  Czecho- Slovaks 
with  railway  communication  with  Trieste 
and  Fiume  on  the  Adriatic;  and  Germany 
is  compelled  to  give  them  shipping  facili- 
ties at  Hamburg  and  Stettin. 


Mui)  No.  lo.    Russia  in  Europe  and 
Caucasia  {pages  A2-A^ 


■43) 


The  Russian  Empire  in  1914  was  not 
one  country,  but  many  countries ;  its  ruler 
was  v/ell  named  "the  Czar  of  All  the  Rus- 
sias."  Not  only  were  the  people  of 
Russia  jDroper  divided  into  what  were 
potentially  several  national  groups — the 
Great  Russians  of  the  north,  the  "V^Hiite 
Russians  of  the  west,  the  Little  Russians 
(or  Ulu-aimans)  of  the  south,  and  the 
Cossacks  of  the  southeast — but  there 
were  included  also  in  the  Russian  Empire 
a  number  of  peoples  distinctly  non-Rus- 
sian. Along  the  Raltic  seaboard  there 
were  the  peoples  of  Finland  and  of 
Esthonia,  whose  racial  affinities  were  with 
the  Laplanders  i-atber  than  the  Russians, 
the  Letts  and  Lithuanians,  Slavs  related 
to  the  original  Prussians  rather  than  to 
the  Russians,  and  the  Poles,  another  Sla- 
vonic people. 

'I'he  powerful  solvent  of  war  has  now 
broken  \\\)  this  great  empM-e  into  frag- 
ments. Great  Russia,  or  Russia  proper, 
still  holds  together,  though  torn  Avitli 
strife  and  revolution,  but  as  early  as  1917 
T^ittle  Russia,  or  the  Ukraine,  broke  away 
from  it,  and  set  up  a  government  of  its 


own;  and  the  Baltic  provinces  have  all, 
with  one  consent,  taken  advantage  of  the 
war  and  the  revolution  to  secede  too,  and 
have  set  up  as  independent  repubUcs. 
Finland,  Esthonia,  Livonia  and  Lithu- 
ania have  all  been  recognized  by  the 
Allied  Powers,  and  will  doubtless  from 
now  on  be  permanent  features  of  the 
I^olitical  map  of  Europe.  The  exact 
boundaries  of  these  states,  however,  must 
remain  conjectural  until  the  situation  in 
Russia  itself  clears  up.  If  the  Bolsheviki 
make  peace  with  Europe,  then  the  boun- 
daries of  these  states  will  perhaps  be 
determined  by  treaty  or  plebiscite;  if  not, 
they  must  be  determined  by  war.  But  on 
the  basis  of  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation for  small  peoples,  these  states 
should  follow  approximately  the  lines  laid 
down  on  the  map. 

Vast  though  the  territories  are  that 
Russia  has  lost,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Russia  is  still  a  very  great  country. 
European  Russia  alone  has  a  population 
as  large  as  that  of  the  L^nited  States,  and 
a  wealth  of  natural  resources  surpassing 
the  bounds  of  the  imagination.  Trun- 
cated and  dismembered  though  she  is,  she 
is  destined  without  a  doubt  to  play  in  the 
coming  centurj?^  a  leading  part  in  Euro- 
pean historj'. 

Map  No.  16.    The  Balkan  States  {pages 

44-45) 

The  Balkans  have  been  the  storm  cen- 
ter of  international  politics  in  Eurojie 
during  the  past  half-century  or  more. 
This  has  been  due,  in  the  last  analysis, 
to  the  fact  that  during  this  time  the  hold 
of  Turkey  on  the  Balkans  has  been  visil)ly 
relaxing.  On  the  one  hand,  some  of  the 
powers  of  Europe,  notably  Russia  and 
Austria-Hungary,  came  thus  to  cast  en- 
vious eyes  at  the  tei"ritoi-ics  which  Turkey 
was  allowing  to  sliji  from  her  grasp,  while 
other  powers.  notal)ly  France  and  Great 
Britain,  opposed  Russian  and  Austro- 
Hungaiian  aggression  in  the  Balkans; 
and  on  the  otlier  liand,  the  l)reak-u])  of 
Turkey-in-]<iUrope  has  brought  into  exist- 
ence  a  number   of  new   states^Greece, 
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Serbia,  Bulgiuica,  Roumania  and  Albania 
— whicb  ha\c  sliown  themselves  to  be  bit- 
terly jealous  of  one  another,  and  the 
peoples  of  which  are  marked  by  such 
diversity  of  race,  language  ami  religion 
that  harmony  among  them  is  hardly  to  be 
hoped  for.  The  Turks,  of  whom  there  are 
still  many  to  be  found  in  the  Balkans, 
are  Mongolians  in  origin  and  speech  and 
Moliannnedans  in  religion ;  the  Greeks  are 
of  mixed  racial  origin,  and  there  is  jirob- 
ably  very  little  of  the  ancient  Greek  blood 
that  i-uns  in  their  veins,  but  they  sjjeak  a 
modern  version  of  ancient  Greek  and  they 
belong  to  the  Greek  Catholic  church;  the 
Bulgars  are  Finno-Ugrians  in  racial  ori- 
gin, but  they  have  adoj)ted  a  Slavonic 
tongue,  and  most  of  them  are  Greek 
Catholics;  the  Roumanians  also  belong  to 
the  Greek  Catholic  church,  but  they  are 
Latin  in  origin  and  language,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Roman  settlers  on  the  Dan- 
ube ;  the  Serbians  and  the  Croats  are  Sla- 
vonic in  origin  and  speech,  but  the 
Serbians  are  Greek  Catholics,  whereas 
most  of  the  Croats  are  Roman  Catholics; 
and  the  people  of  Albania,  who  trace  their 
origin  to  the  Pelasgi,  the  pre-historic 
inhabitants  of  southeastern  Europe,  and 
speak  a  language  of  their  own.  are  half 
Mohammedan  and  half  Christian,  and  of 
the  Christians  part  are  Greek  Catholic 
and  part  are  Roman  Catholic.  A  greater 
confusion  of  races,  languages,  and  creeds 
within  a  comparatively  small  and  compact 
geographical  area  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find. 

The  problem  of  sorting  out  these  vari- 
ous poiJulations,  and  of  giving  each  of 
them  a  separate  national  existence,  would 
ajipear  to  be  almost  insoluble.  In  Mace- 
donia, for  example,  the  various  elements 
are  so  hopelessly  intermingled  that  Pre- 
mier Venizelos  of  Greece  has  actually 
suggested  the  wholesale  interchange  of 
populations  by  transplantation  as  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty ;  and  some  such  meas- 
ure would  appear  to  be  necessary  if  a 
satisfactory  settlement  is  to  be  achieved. 
In  its  main  outlines,  however,  the  new 
map    of   the    Balkans    is    already   clear. 


Though  peace  has  not  yet  been  concluded 
with  Tuikcy,  and  no  decision  appears  to 
have  been  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the 
fate  of  Constantinople,  it  is  practically 
certain  tliat  tiie  Turk  will  have  to  get  oiit 
of  Europe.  Greece  will  increase  hej-  terri- 
toi-ies  in  Macedonia,  in  the  ^Vegean.  and 
possibly  in  Ah'ui  Minor.  Roumania  will 
no  douljt  recover  from  Hungary  those 
parts  of  Transylvania  which  ai-e  inliabited 
largely  by  Roumanians.  Serbia  has 
already  united  with  the  other  southern 
Slav  populations  of  the  Balkans — the 
Bosnians,  Croats,  Helvats,  Slovenes,  Dal- 
matians, and  what  not — to  form  a  new 
political  confederacy  known  as  Jugo- 
slavia; and  this  new  confederacy  has 
already  received  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Peace  Conference.  The  only  Slav  coun- 
try to  be  excluded  from  the  confederacy 
is  Bulgaria,  and  there  is  no  immediate 
likelihood  that  Bulgaria  will  he  included. 
Bulgaria's  treachery  to  the  cause  of  Bal- 
kan unity  in  1913  and  again  in  191.5  has 
not  commended  her  to  the  otlier  j)  copies 
of  the  Balkans;  she  is  at  present  the 
pariah  among  the  Balkan  states,  and  will 
no  doubt  be  made  to  pay  hea\'ily  for  her 
sins.  But  after  the  feeling  of  the  present 
has  died  down,  it  is  possible  that  at  last 
a  subdued  and  chastened  Bulgaria  may 
perhaps  be  admitted  to  the  circle  of  the 
southern  Slav  federation.  In  that  day 
a  long  step  will  have  been  taken  toward 
the  pacification  of  the  Balkans. 

Map  No.  17.    Asia  3Iinor  (jjages  46-47) 

The  Turks,  expelled  from  Europe,  will 
be  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Asia  IMinor. 
Indeed,  of  their  former  Asiatic  territories, 
it  seems  likely  that  Asia  Minor  will  be 
all  that  will  he  left  to  them;  for  a  new 
Jewish  state  is  to  be  erected  in  Palestine, 
and  the  fate  of  Syria,  IVIesopotamia.  and 
the  Euphrates  valley  still  hangs  in  the 
balance.  Even  of  Asia  IMinor  it  is  not 
certain  that  they  will  retain  all.  for  the 
Greeks  have  laid  claim  to  Smyrna  and 
other  parts  of  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
Aegean;  and  it  is  clear  that  some  means 
of  protection  must  be  found  for  the  Chris- 
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tian  Armenian  population  of  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  A.siu  ]Minor,  who  liave 
been  for  centuries  subjected  to  the  fanati- 
cal j)ersecution  of  the  Turks. 

Map  No.  18.    Arabia,  Showing  Kingdom 
of  Hejaz  {pages  48-49) 

Arabia  is  the  home  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan faith.  It  was  here  that  the  Prophet 
lived  and  died ;  and  it  was  from  here  that 
Mohanmiedanism  spread  over  nearly  half 
the  world.  But  the  primacy  which  the 
Aj'abs  thus  won  among  IVIohammedan 
peoples  they  did  not  retain.  When  the 
Ottoman  Turks  came  south  and  adopted 
the  jNIoslem  faith,  they  wrested  from  the 
Arabs  their  sujiremacy,  and  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  became  the  titular  head  of  the 
Moslem  world.  The  Arabs,  however, 
have  always  been  restive  under  Turkish 
rule,  and  of  recent  years  an  Arab  nation- 
alist party  has  sjjrung  up.  This  party 
seized  the  opportunity  given  them  by  the 
Great  War,  and  in  the  summer  of  1916 
thev  broke  out  in  revolt  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Sherif  of  Mecca,  the  ruler  of 
the  maritime  province  of  Hejaz,  and  the 
re])uted  direct  descendant  of  the  Prophet. 
With  British  aid,  the  insurgents  drove  the 
Turks  from  the  whole  of  Arabia,  and  in 
1918  they  were  able  to  co-operate  most 
effectively  with  the  British  troops  in  Pal- 
estine in  routing  the  Germans  and  the 
Turks  there.  The  claims  of  the  Arabs  to 
national  indejiendence  have  now  been  ad- 
mitted by  the  Peace  Conference,  and  the 
Sherif  of  JMecca  has  been  recognized  as 
King  of  the  Hejaz.  The  boundaries  of 
the  new  kingdom  are  not  yet  drawn, 
especially  in  the  north,  where  the  Arabs 
look  with  none  too  friendly  eyes  on  the 
creation  of  a  new  .Tudca;  but  the  ma])  will 
give  some  idea  at  least  of  the  probable 
conformation  of  the  new  state. 

Map  No.  19.     Persia,  Afghanistan  and 
Beluchistan   {pages  50-51) 

The  chief  point  of  political  interest  in 
this  map  is  the  close  ])r()ximity  of  Bussia 
to    India.       If    the    Bussian    Bolshcviki 


should  decide  to  strike  at  British  India, 
nothing  but  the  single  l)uffer  state  of 
Afghanistan  v.ould  intervene;  and 
Afghanistan  has  been  recently  so  trouble- 
some to  the  govermnent  of  India  that  it 
is  doubtful  w^hether  it  might  not  be  more 
of  a  danger  than  a  defense. 

Map  No.  30.     Asia   {pages  52-53) 

The  problems  of  Asia  have,  except  in 
one  or  two  jiarticulars,  hardly  come  within 
the  ken  of  the  Peace  Conference;  but  no 
estimate  of  the  situation  in  the  world  to- 
day would  be  complete  which  failed  to 
take  into  account  that  vast  continent.  In 
Siberia  a  struggle  which  is  an  aftermath 
of  the  Great  War  is  still  proceeding;  in 
China  the  jieople  of  the  East  are  shaking 
themselves  out  of  their  age-long  slumber ; 
in  India  the  demand  for  national  self- 
govermnent  is  being  more  loudly  heard 
than  ever.  Asia,  moreover,  is  a  continent 
of  A'ast  wealth  and  teeming  millions  of 
jjopulation;  and  it  will  not  be  sin-prising 
if  it  plays  in  the  history  of  the  twentieth 
century  a  part  of  grave  importance. 

Map  No.  21.    Africa  {pages  54-55) 

Germany  was  late  in  the  race  for  colon- 
ial possessions.  Her  achievement  of 
national  unity,  and  her  entrance  into  the 
field  as  a  maritime  power,  have  both  been 
so  recent  that  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  her  colonial  possessions  would 
be  considerable.  But  what  colonial  pos- 
sessions she  had  were  mainly  in  Africa. 
Gei-man  Southwest  Africa,  German  East 
Africa,  and  the  Kameruns  comprised  ter- 
ritories which,  though  sparsely  settled  by 
l^'in-opeans,  were  still  of  vast  extent. 
These  possessions  Germany  lost  during 
the  war;  and  one  of  the  bitterest  penalties 
Germany  had  to  ])ay  in  the  Peace  Treaty 
was  the  total  loss  of  her  colonial  empire, 
so  newly  accpiired.  The  dispositio!i  of  the 
German  colonics  ])roved  a  dilliculty. 
owing  to  tlie  fact  that  there  were  in  some 
cases  rival  daiinants;  but  the  difficulty 
was  surmounted  by  an  arrangement 
whereby  they  were  to  be  administered  by 
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various  powers  under  a  mandate  from  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  Afriea  this  ar- 
langement  resulted  in  Soutiivvest  Afriea 
and  East  Afriea  being  handed  over  for 
administration  to  the  British  Empii-e,  and 
the  Kameruns  being  handed  over  for  ad- 
ministration to  France. 

Map  No.  22.    Oceania  and  the  Pacific 
{pages  GG-57) 

ConiiJared  with  some  other  countries, 
Germany's  possessions  in  the  Pacific  were 
infinitesimal.  Great  Britain  had  colo- 
nized the  continent  of  Austialia  and  the 
islands  of  New  Zealand  and  owned  jjart 
of  New  Guinea,  part  of  Borneo,  and 
much  else;  the  United  States  owned  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  Philijjpines; 
even  Holland  had  many  colonial  j^osses- 
sions  in  the  South  Seas ;  but  Germany  had 
only  a  few  small  islands,  such  as  Apia, 
some  of  the  Samoas,  and  a  few  other  odds 
and  ends  of  territory.  All  these,  such  as 
they  are,  she  has  now  lost;  and  like  the 
German  territories  in  Africa,  they  are 
now  handed  over  to  other  powers  for 
administration  under  the  mandate  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Map  No.  23.    Japan  {pages  58-59) 

Jajian  is  the  Great  Britain  of  the  East. 
Just  as  Great  Britain  is  a  group  of 
islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  Europe,  so 
Japan  is  a  group  of  islands,  hardly  more 
conspicuous,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Asia; 
and  she  has  played  a  part  in  recent  Asi- 
atic history  no  less  striking  than  that 
which  Great  Britain  has  played  in  Euro- 
pean history.  In  the  Great  War.  .Japan, 
although  she  held  aloof  from  the  Euro- 
pean struggle,  was  of  great  assistance 
to  the  Allies  in  the  Pacific,  and  indeed  on 
the  high  seas  everywhere.  For  this 
assistance  it  proved  necessaiy  at  the 
Peace  Conference  to  compensate  her ;  and 
consequently  the  former  German  terri- 
tory of  Kiauchau.  in  the  Shantung  ]ienin- 
sula,  which  had  been  taken  by  a  combined 
British  and  Japanese  force  in  1915.  was 
given  to  her — not  in  perpetuity,  but  for  a 


limited  number  of  years.  This  arrange- 
ment gave  offense  'to  China,  which  had 
also  aligned  itself  with  tlie  Allies,  and  the 
Chinese  delegates  withdrew  from  the 
Peace  Conference,  taking  the  view  that 
Kiauchau  should  have  been  returned  to 
China,  from  whom  it  has  originally  been 
taken  by  Germany.  For  the  time'being, 
however,  Kiauchau  remains  under  Japa- 
nese control. 

Map  No.  24.     North  America    {pages 

ao-ci) 

North  America  was  perhaps  more 
deeply  concerned  in  the  Great  War  than 
any  continent  except  Europe.  Canadian 
troops  were  fighting  on  the  Western 
front  before  the  end  of  1914;  and  the 
United  States  entered  the  struggle  in 
1917,  and  her  intervention  proved  one  of 
the  decisive  factors  in  bi-inging  about  the 
defeat  of  Germany.  Neither  Canada  nor 
the  United  States  has  profited  in  a  terri- 
torial sense,  however,  from  the  peace 
treaties.  The  United  States,  indeed,  has 
shown  a  reluctance  to  accept  even  a  man- 
date from  the  League  of  Nations.  This 
reluctance  proceeds  chiefly  from  geo- 
graphical causes.  America  is  the  most 
isolated  of  all  the  six  continents,  and  the 
temi)tation  to  draw  a  charmed  circle 
about  it  has  been  in  the  United  States 
almost  irresistible.  The  j^rinciple  laid 
down  by  George  Washington  that  the 
United  States  should  hold  herself  aloof 
from  all  European  entanglements,  has 
become  with  Americans  an  article  of 
faith.  Canada,  owing  to  her  long  politi- 
cal connection  with  Great  Britain,  has  not 
felt  the  isolating  effect  of  geograjjhy  so 
profoundly;  but  even  Canada  has  asked 
nothing  of  the  Peace  Conference  but  the 
recognition  of  her  national  status  in  the 
League  of  Nations. 


Map  No.  25. 


South   'America    {pages 
62-63) 


South  America  has  been  little  affected 
by  the  war.  Some  of  the  South  American 
states  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
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Germany,  and  one  or  two  of  tliem  actu- 
ally declared  war;  but  their  influence  on 
the  struggle  was  negligible.  Conse- 
quently, they  have  not  bulked  largely  in 
the  peace  settlement.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take, however,  to  regard  them  as  a  negli- 
gible quantity  in  the  era  of  post-bellmn 
reconstruction.  The  Ai-gentine  is  one  of 
the  great  wheat-producing  areas  of  the 
world;  Brazil  is  a  vast  country  of  limit- 
less possibilities;  and  the  other  South 
American  states  are  none  of  them  places 
of  no  importance.  It  will  not  be  surpris- 
ing if,  in  reparing  the  ravages  of  the 
world  war,  South  America  plays  a  con- 
spicuous part. 

3I(tp  No.  26.    Commercial  Languages  of 
the  World  {page  64) 

The   problems   of  the   future   are   the 
problems    of    trade.      To    explain    these 


problems  a  comjilete  atlas  of  the  commer- 
cial and  economic  geograjjhy  of  the  world 
would  be  necessary.  But  for  tlie  under- 
standing of  these  problems  a  knowledge 
of  the  commercial  language  map  of  the 
world  is  helpful.  Trade  does  not  follow 
language,  any  more  than  it  follows  the 
flag;  but  tlie  country  which  has  linguistic 
relations  with  the  largest  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  undoubtedly  has  a  great 
advantage.  From  this  standpoint  the 
map  here  reproduced  shows  what  a  lead 
the  English-s])eaking  countries  of  the 
world  have  in  the  war  of  trade  that  is  to 
succeed  the  war  of  slaughter  and  destruc- 
tion. Other  things  being  equal,  English- 
speaking  countries  should  be  able  to  cap- 
ture a  large  part  of  the  world's  trade ;  and 
it  is  not  outside  the  range  of  possibility 
that  the  commercial  language  of  the  world 
in  the  future  may  be  English. 
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Canada  In  The  Great  War 

CHAPTER  I 
THE  FIRST  CANADIAN  CONTINGENT 

CANADA  IN  THE  LAP  OF  PEACE  —  THE  OUTBREAK  OF  WAR  —  THE 

CALL  TO  ARMS  —  MOBILIZATION  VALC ARTIER  CAMP  THE 

FIRST  CONTINGENT  SAILS  —  THE  AVELCOME  IN  ENGLAND  —  LIFE 
ON  Sii-LISBURY  PLAIN  —  THE  FIRST  DIVISION  PROCEEDS  TO 
FRANCE  —  THEIR  BAPTISM  OF  FIRE  —  THE  CANADIANS  SAVE  THE 
DAY  AT  YPRES  —  REORGANIZATION  —  FESTUBERT  —  GIVENCHY. 


When  the  year  1914  dawned  in  Can- 
ada, there  were  few  Canadians  who 
dreamed  that  the  year  was  destined  to 
nsher  in  the  greatest  war  of  modern,  or 
indeed  of  ancient,  times — a  war  in  which 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  flower  of  Can- 
ada's manhood  were  to  lay  down  their 
lives.  There  had  been  at  intervals  before 
1914  sundry  warnings  about  "tlie  German 
menace";  but  many  people  had  regarded 
these  warnings  as  the  cries  of  alarmists  or 
of  imperialistic  politicians.  Most  people 
imagined  too  that  if  war  did  break  out  in 
Europe,  it  would  be  sliort  and  sharp,  and 
would  possibly  be  over  before  any  Can- 
adian troops  coidd  reacli  tlie  theatre  of 
o]>erations. 

The  outbreak  of  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  on  August  4,  1914, 
therefore,  foimd  Canada  comparatively 
unprepared.  Canada  had  a  few  thousand 
permanent  troops,  and  a  militia  system 
so  inadetjuate  that  it  had  roused  the  scorn 
of  German  military  writers,  who  had  pro- 
nounced it  a  negligible  factor  so  far  as  a 
European  war  was  concerned;  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  Canadian  people  had 
hardly  come  to  think  in  terms  of  war  at 
all.  Nevertheless,  when  war  was  declared, 
the  Canadian  government  promptly 
cabled  to  England  offering  the  services  of 
Canadian  troops.  The  offer  was  accepted 
with  gratitude ;  and  preparations  were  im- 
mediately begun  for  the  mobilization  of  a 
division  of  approximately  20,000  men. 


The  story  of  this  division,  from  its  al- 
most impromptu  organization  at  Valcar- 
tier  Camp,  near  Quebec,  to  its  heroic 
stand  at  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres, 
when  it  was  all  but  wiped  out  of  existence, 
and  when,  as  Sir  John  French  said,  it 
"saved  the  day"  for  the  allies,  is  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  and  amazing  episodes 
of  the  great  War.  A  hastily  formed  and 
partially  trained  body  of  citizen  soldiers, 
the  First  Canadian  Contingent  won  for 
themselves,  almost  at  the  moment  of  their 
arrival  in  France,  a  reputation  second  to 
none  on  the  Western  front. 

Valcartier  had  already  been  selected  as 
a  military  training  ground  before  the  war 
broke  out ;  but  little  had  been  done  to  put 
it  in  shape  to  serve  as  a  mobilization  cen- 
tre for  an  expeditionary  force  of  over 
'20,000  men.  On  the  day  after  war  was 
declared,  however,  the  engineers  were 
already  at  work  at  the  cajnp;  and  in  less 
than  three  weeks  there  liad  sprung  up  hke 
magic  what  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest 
military  encampments  in  tlie  world.  A 
mile  of  rifle  ranges  was  constructed;  a 
waterworks  system,  a  telephone  sj'stem, 
and  an  electric  light  sj'stem  were  in- 
stalled ;  storehouses,  offices,  a  moving  pic- 
tin-e  palace,  rose  overnight;  and  ordnance 
stores  began  to  pour  in  by  the  C.  N.  R. 
stub-line  that  runs  past  the  valley. 

By  the  middle  of  August  the  troops 
had  begun  to  arrive.  By  the  end  of 
August  over  30,000  volunteers,  from  all 
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parts  of  the  Dominion,  were  in  camp. 
Each  mihtia  unit  had  been  assigned  a  def- 
inite quota;  but  in  nearly  every  case  the 
local  contingents  arrived  far  over  strength. 
Hundreds  of  men  jumped  on  the  troop 
trains  and  came  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. Several  regiments,  such  as  the 
Queen's  Own  of  Toronto  and  the  Royal 
Highlanders  of  Montreal,  sent  each  a 
whole  battalion.     The  Fort  Garrv  Horse 


a  strain  which  at  times  neared  the  break- 
ing-jjoint. 

At  first  all  was  confusion.  Detach- 
ments were  juggled  about  from  battalion 
to  battalion,  and  juggled  back  again. 
Commanding  officers  were  changed  almost 
daily.  Brigades  were  formed,  and  broken 
up  again.  But  gradually  order  emerged 
out  of  chaos.  The  final  reorganization 
was  completed;  the  troops  were  medically 


Canadian  and  German  wounded  receiving  iiisi  aid 
the  hands  of  the  Germans  responsible  for  the  scene 
dian  official  photograph.) 

of  Winnipeg  chartered  two  trains  them- 
selves, and  came  down  to  Valcartier  with- 
out authority;  and  no  one  had  the  heart 
to  send  them  back.  The  arrivals  were  a 
motley  crew.  Some  wore  mufti,  some 
wore  kh.aki,  and  some  wore  the  black  or 
scarlet  serges  of  their  militia  units.  The 
task  of  equi|)ping  them,  and  even  of  ac- 
commodating them,  threw  a  tremendous 
strain  on  the  administrative  de])artments, 


in   a  village   which   only   a    lew   iiours   before   was  in 
of  ruin  and  devastation  which  it  presents.      (Cana-    • 

examined,  inoculated,  and  equipped  with 
service  uniforms;  training  was  begun,  and 
the  rifle  ranges  re-echoed  with  the  crack- 
ing fusilade  of  musketry  practice.  By  the 
middle  of  September,  the  camp  had 
shaken  down  into  a  well-ordered  routine. 
It  had  been  originally  intended  to  send 
overseas  only  one  division  with  the  neces- 
sary reinforcements;  but  at  the  last  nn'n- 
ute  the  government  announced  that  the 
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whole  force  of  33,000  men  would  he  sent 
at  once.  Toward  the  end  of  Septeniher, 
the  necessary  arrangements  having  heen 
made  with  the  Admiralty,  the  First  Con- 
tingent embarked  at  Quebec  in  over  thirty 
transports.  The  flotilla  was  concentrated 
at  Gaspe  Bay,  where  it  was  met  by  a  con- 
voy of  British  warships;  and  on  October 
3,  the  entire  Armada,  —  containing  the 
largest  militaiy  force  which  had  ever 
crossed  the  Atlantic  at  one  time,  —  set 
sail  for  the  Great  War.  In  three  long 
parallel  lines  of  about  a  dozen  ships  ^ach, 


flung  dominions  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  area  allotted  by  the  War  Office  to 
the  Canadians  was  Salisbury  Plain. 
This  was  a  group  of  camps,  in  the  south 
of  England,  which  offered  in  summer 
weather  an  almost  perfect  training 
ground.  For  a  few  days  the  Canadians 
were  charmed  with  their  new  surround- 
ings. Then  the  weather  broke.  There 
followed  one  of  the  worst  winters  on  rec- 
ord even  in  England,  that  country  of 
dreary  winters.  The  rain  poured  down 
day  after  day;  the  roads  became  impass- 


,  The  massed  Canadian  pipe  bands,  playing  at  field  sports  of  the  Expeditionary  Force — a  sight  to  de- 
light the  eye  and  stir  the  blood  of  every  son  or  descendant  of  Auld  Scotia,  whose  martial  music  has 
led  the  way  to  victory  for  the  British  flag  in  many  a  clime.      (Canadian  official  photograph.) 


with  flags  flying  and  signals  twinkling,  it 
pade  an  imposing  sight  for  the  handful 
of  people  who  saw  it  off. 

Two  weeks  of  glorious  October  weather 
brought  the  contingent  to  England. 
Here  it  was  disembarked  at  Plymouth, 
the  ancient  home  of  so  many  of  those 
Devon  sea-dogs  who  had  first  turned  the 
thoughts  of  Englishmen  to  the  New 
World.  The  landing  of  the  Canadians 
was  unheralded ;  but  their  welcome  by  the 
people  of  Plymouth  was  a  royal  one.  As 
the  troops  marched  through  the  town,  the 
townspeople  mingled  in  and  through  the 
ranks;  and  the  arm  of  many  a  Canadian 
soldier  found  its  way  around  the  waist  of 
a  Devon  lass.  The  day  was  symbolic;  it 
was  the  first  tangible  evidence  in  the 
Great  War  of  the  solidarity  of  the  far- 


Plain    itself    soon    became    a 


Everything  grew  saturated  with 


able ;    the 

morass 

wet  —  tents,    clothes,    even    tobacco    and 

matches.     Training  was  impossible;  and 

sickness  grew  among  the  troops  until  the 

hospitals  were  filled  to  overflowing. 

Human  nature  can  stand  so  much,  and 
no  more.  In  Canada  the  First  Contin- 
gent had  been  extraordinarily  well-be- 
haved; and  later  in  France  it  showed  that 
it  could  face  without  flinching  the  terrors 
of  the  German  poison  gas.  But  the  mud 
of  Salisbury  Plain  it  could  not  abide. 
Hundreds  of  men  broke  camp,  and  fled  in 
search  of  a  few  daj's'  dry  comfort.  Some 
men  went  away,  not  to  return  until  they 
heard  that  the  First  Division  was  leaving 
for  France.  Absence  without  leave  be- 
came an  epidemic,  a  plague.    Punishment 
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was  unavailing  to  stop  it.  Men  went 
awa}',  lived  like  lords  at  London  hotels, 
came  back,  and  accepted  their  punisliment 
quietly  as  the  price  they  were  willing  to 
pay  for  a  few  days'  respite  from  mud  and 
misery. 

The  first  Canadians  to  go  to  France, 
apart  from  a  hospital  unit,  were  the  Prin- 
cess Patricia's  Canadian  Light  Infantry. 
This  regiment,  which  was  composed  main- 
ly of  British  reservists  and  old  soldiers, 
had  been  raised  separately  from  the  Cana- 
dian Contingent,  through  the  generosity 
of  a  INIontreal  millionaire,  who  was  des- 
tined to  play  a  heroic  part  as  one  of  its 
officers.  Its  colours  had  been  worked  by 
Princess  Patricia  herself.  Early  in  De- 
cember, 1914,  the  Princess  Pats,  as  a 
crack  regiment,  were  ordered  to  proceed 
to  France,  and  there  they  joined  the  27th 
British  Division.  Not  until  a  year  later 
did  they  rejoin  the  Canadians. 

The  First  Canadian  Division  did  not 
leave  for  France  imtil  the  beginning  of 
the  following  February.  Under  Lieut. - 
Gen.  Alderson,  an  Imjjerial  officer  who 
had    been    appointed    to    command    the 


Major-Gencral  E.  A.  H.  Alderson,  the  British  Com- 
niarifler  of  the  First  Contingent,  Canadian  Expe- 
ditionary Force. 


Major-General    (now    Lieut. -Gcu.)    Sir    R.    E.    W. 
Turner,   V.   C,   C.   B.,  who   commanded  the  2nd  Di- 


Canadians,  it  sailed  from  Avonmouth, 
and  after  a  most  stormy  passage  through 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  landed  at  St.  Nazaire 
in  the  south  of  France.  Its  first  experi- 
ences in  France  were  not  remarkable.  It 
went  tlirough  the  ustial  stage  of  appren- 
ticeship in  what  was  relatively  a  quiet  part 
of  the  line.  The  Canadian  artillery  took 
part  in  March  in  the  ill-starred  battle  of 
Neuve  Cluipellc.  and  the  infantry  were  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  fighting.  If  the  day 
had  gone  better,  the  whole  division  would 
doubtless  have  been  engaged,  but  fate  did 
not  so  order  it.  For  tlu-ee  months  the 
Canadians  had  a  fairly  undisturbed  op- 
portunity to  initiate  tliemselves  into  the 
mysteries  of  modern  warfare. 

Ill  the  middle  of  A])ril,  the  Canadian 
Division    took   over    from   tlie   French  a 
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sector  to  the  north  of  Ypres,  in  Kelgian 
Flanders.  By  this  time  trench  warfare 
had  reduced  the  situation  on  the  Western 
front  to  coni])arative  deadlock.  Neither 
side  was  ahle  to  advance,  and  the  war 
threatened  to  become  one  of  exhaustion. 
This  did  not  suit  the  book  of  the  Germans, 
who  had  pinned  their  hopes  to  a  quick 
decision.     In  an  endeavour  to  break  the 


the  Canadians.  The  Turcos  and  Zouaves, 
troops  of  reckless  courage,  but  at  the  same 
time  superstitious  natives  of  North  Africa, 
were  swept  back  by  the  poisonous  fumes 
in  agony  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  Ger- 
man masses  advanced  to  the  attack. 

The  situation  of  the  Canadians  was  one 
of  the  most  critical  which  could  arise  in 
warfare.    Their  left  flank  was  completely 


General  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  commander  of  the  Canadian  Corps,  unveiling  memorial  erected  by  the 
Canadian  Artillery  in  honor  of  the  artillerymen  who  fell  at  Vimy  Ridge.  The  cross  weighs  three  and 
one-half  tons  and  Boche  shells  surround  the  base. 


deadlock,  they  brought  into  use  a  device 
which  they  had  already  planned,  but 
which  even  they  had  hitherto  hesitated  to 
employ,  the  infernal  invention  of  poison 
gas.  In  the  late  afternoon  of  April  22, 
long  yellow  clouds  of  asphyxiating  gas 
were  released  against  the  French  colonial 
troops  who  were  on  the  immediate  left  of 


in  the  air,  and  they  were  outnumbered  at 
least  five  to  one.  If  they  retired,  it  was 
probable  tha,t  the  whole  of  the  British 
forces  in  the  Ypres  salient  would  be  sur- 
rounded and  captured,  and  it  was  possible 
that  the  Germans  might  reach  the  Chan- 
nel ports.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  stand  fast.    Gen- 
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eral  Alderson  withdrew  his  left  flank,  so 
as  to  meet  an  attack  from  the  northwest, 
and  he  shortened  the  rest  of  his  line;  but 
after  the  first  shock  of  the  German  attack 
was  over,  the  Canadians'  line  did  not 
budge.  The  strength  of  their  defense,  and 
the  success  of  two  brilliant  and  heroic 
counter-attacks,  undertaken  in  defiance  of 
all  military  precept,  gave  the  Germans  the 
impression  that  they  were  in  greater  force 
than  they  were.  The  German  attack  was, 
consequently,  never  fuUj^  pressed  home. 
Gradual^  the  British  reserves  began  to 
arrive,  cheering  their  Canadiaji  comrades 
as  they  came,  and  by  April  25,  after  three 
days  of  ceaseless  fighting,  the  sorely- 
tried  Canadians  were  relieved. 

When  the  Canadian  Division  came  out 
of  the  trenches  that  April  day  it  had  al- 


most ceased  to  exist.  Many  battalions 
marched  out  only  one-fifth  or  one-sixth 
of  their  original  strength.  One  or  two 
battalions  could  barely  muster  100  men. 
But  like  the  inmiortal  Seventh  Division 
in  the  first  battle  of  Ypres,  the  Canadians 
had  been  victorious  in  death.  If  we  are 
to  be^eve  the  British  commander-in-chief, 
they  had  saved  the  day  at  one  of  the  criti- 
cal points  of  the  war.  And  what  makes 
their  achievement  the  more  remarkable 
is  the  fact  that,  compared  with  the  regu- 
lar troops  of  the  European  armies,  they 
were,  for  the  most  jiart,  untrained  and 
amateur  soldiers.  Neither  at  Valcartier 
nor  on  Salisbury  Plain  had  conditions 
been  such  as  to  make  thorough  training 
possible.  Nothing  but  their  high  and 
dauntless  spirit  carried  them  through  the 


A  divisional  headquarters  on  the  British  front  in  France  during  the  progress  of  a  battle,  showing 
troops  in  reserve,  German  prisoners,  and  stretcher-bearers  at  work.  (Australian  official  photograph,  by 
British  and  Colonial  Press.) 
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German  prisoners  captured  by  Canadians  during  a  IVcnch  raid,  with  one  of  their  captors.  The  Cana- 
dians became  noted  for  the  success  of  their  raids  by  day  and  night  and  seldom  failed  to  bring  back 
prisoners.      (Canadian    official    photograph.) 


furnace  of  the  .second  battle  of  Ypres. 

Until  the  middle  of  IMay,  the  reninant.s 
of  the  division  remained  in  rest  billets. 
Meanwhile,  however,  reinforcements  were 
coming  forward  from  the  reserves  left  be- 
hind in  England;  and  in  a  brief  space  of 
time  the  division  was  back  at  fidl  strength. 
Reorganized  and  revived,  it  took  part  in 
two  of  the  battles  of  the  early  summer  of 
1915,  Festubert  and  Givenchy.  These 
engagements  were  on  a  small  scale,  and 
produced  results  measured  only  in  yards; 


but  they  were  bitterly  fought,  and  the 
casualties  sustained  in  them  still  further 
depleted  the  nucleus  of  "original  Firsts" 
remaining  in  France.  By  the  end  of  the 
summer,  the  number  of  men  in  France 
who  wore  the  colored  shoulder  straps  of 
the  First  Contingent  had  become  jjitifully 
few.  The  division  had  become  largely  a 
new  force,  readj^  to  be  merged  in  the 
larger  formation  of  the  Canadian  Corps, 
on  the  arrival  in  France  of  the  Second 
Division. 
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Bishop  Gautliier  of  Lanada  on  a  visit  to  the   Canadian   Division  at  the  front  in  Flanders. 


•'^MBk..  .^.^IJ 


Canadi;' 


'  ;      returning  to  their  billets  after  their  tonr  of  dnty  in  the  front  line  trenches  on  the  Sonimc. 
AH   arc   cheerful   and   several   carry   Gerniaii    helmets    as    trophies    of    tlie    liRht. 


The  Growth  of  The  Canadian  Corps 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  SECOND  DIVISION  ARRIVES  IN  FRANCE  —  THE  FORMATION  OF 
THE  CANADIAN  CORPS  —  PATROLS  —  THE  CANADIANS  PIONEERS 
IN  TRENCH-RAIDING  —  THE  CREATION  OF  THE  THIRD  DIVISION 

ST.  ELOI  —  SANCTUARY  WOOD THE  CANADIANS  COME  BACK 

THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  FOURTH  DIVISION  —  ON  THE  SOMME  — 

—  COURCELETTE  —  REGINA  TRENCH THE  CANADIAN  CORPS  AS 

AN  INSTRUMENT  OF  WARFARE. 


Hardly  liad  the  First  Canadian  Con- 
tingent left  the  shores  of  Canada  when 
the  Canadian  government  proceeded  to 
authorize  the  recruiting  of  a  second  con- 
tingent. During  the  winter  of  1914-1915 
the  units  composing  this  new  force  were 
mobilized  and  trained  at  various  centres 
throughout  the  Dominion;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1915  they  sailed,  not  in  one  Ar- 
mada like  the  First  Contingent,  but  in 
separate  transports,  for  England.  The 
summer  of  1915  was  spent  in  training  at 
Shorncliffe,  on  the  Kentish  coast,  which 
now  became  a  great  Canadian  military 
centre  in  England;  and  in  September, 
1915,  the  Second  Division  left  Shorncliffe 
for  the  front,  under  the  command  of 
Major-Gen.  R.  E.  W.  Turner,  a  Cana- 
dian soldier,  who  had  won  the  Victoria 
Cross  in  the  South  African  War. 

The  landing  of  the  Second  Division  in 
France  had  one  dramatic  feature.  There 
had  been  in  the  First  Division  French 
Canadians  scattered  through  the  various 
units;  but  in  the  Second  Division  there 
was  a  whole  battalion,  the  22nd,  composed 
entirely  of  French  Canadians.  The  arri- 
val of  this  battalion  on  French  soil,  from 
which  its  ancestors  had  emigrated  over 
three  centuries  before,  and  which  it  had 
now  come  to  defend,  was  an  incident  full 
of  dramatic  quality. 

The  Second  Division  joined  the  First 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Ypres  sali- 
ent, which  was  for  so  long  a  Canadian 


sector.  As  soon  as  the  junction  was  com- 
pleted, the  Canadian  Corps  came  into  ex- 
istence. An  army  corps  is  an  indefinite 
number  of  divisions,  placed  under  a  corps 
commander.  The  two  Canadian  divisions 
were  now  placed  under  the  command  of 
General  Alderson,  who  relinquished  the 
command  of  the  First  Division  to  JNIajor- 
General  Currie;  and  the  Corps  thus  em- 
barked on  the  career  which,  after  its 
growth  from  two  to  four  divisions,  was  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
famous  fighting  forces  on  the  Western 
front. 

From  the  first  the  men  of  the  Canadian 
Corps  proved  themselves  adepts  in  the 
new  features  of  the  stationary  trench  war- 
fare which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
war  of  movement.  One  of  the  develop- 
ments of  1915  was  the  science  of  bombing. 
Bombing  was  an  ancient  mode  of  war- 
fare, and  it  had  played  a  part  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  War;  but  the  British  had 
not  foreseen  the  part  that  it  would  come 
to  play  in  the  Great  War,  and  they  were 
ill-equipped  with  bombs.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  men  in  the  field  in- 
vented such  home-made  grenades  as  the 
jam-tin  bomb  and  the  hair-brush.  In  the 
use  of  these  crude  missiles  the  Canadians 
showed  themselves  past-masters.  Their 
proficiency  at  games  like  baseball  and  la- 
crosse gave  them  a  steadiness  of  hand  and 
eye  which  stood  them  in  good  stead  in 
bombing,  and  made  them  unpleasant  op- 
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.ponents.  Another  development  of  trench 
warfare  was  patrol-fighting  in  No  Man's 
Land.  Here  too  the  Canadians  proved 
themselves  no  mean 
woodcraft  which  most 
their  blood,  inlierited 
grandfathers  who  had 
ers  before  the  Lord,  gave  them  an  advan- 
tage from  the  first  in  the  midnight  en- 
counters between  the  trenches.  Save  for 
a    period    when    an    adventurous    Saxon 


adversaries.  The 
Canadians  had  in 
from  fathers  and 
been  mishty  hunt- 


that  strong  parties  of  determined  troops, 
working  on  carefully  rehearsed  lines, 
could  enter  the  enemy  trenches,  inflict 
damage  and  casualties  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  own  losses,  make  prisoners, 
and  get  aAvay.  The  event  fully  justified 
this  belief.  A  raid  was  planned  against 
the  German  positions  at  La  Petite  Douve ; 
and  on  a  dark  night  a  raiding  party  from 
the  7th  Battalion  crossed  the  Douve 
River,    entered     the     Gerrnan     trenches. 


A  Canadian  General  of  Division  explaining  the  use  of  a  machine  gun  against  enemy  aircraft  to  Hon. 
J.  D.  Hazen,  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  during  his  visit  to  the  battlefront.  (Ca- 
nadian official  photograph.) 


corps  strove  to  dispute  with  tliem  the 
supremacy  of  No  JNlan's  Land,  the  Cana- 
dian patrols  rangled  almost  at  will  along 
the  German  wire. 

It  is  (liflicult  to  say  ju.st  when  trench- 
raiding  by  night  began  on  the  Western 
front.  Rut  in  the  development  of  the  art 
of  i-aiding  enemy  trenches  the  Canadians 
have  a  good  claim  to  be  regarded  as  pio- 
neers. Early  in  November,  1015,  the 
Canadian    staff   came   to    the  conclusion 


killed  at  least  fifty  of  the  enemy,  wrought 
untold  damage  on  dug-outs  and  machine- 
gun  emplacements,  and  brouglit  back 
twelve  prisoners,  with  tlie  total  loss  to 
themselves  of  one  killed  and  one  wounded. 
Not  all  raids,  of  course,  were  .so  successful 
as  this.  During  the  winter  of  lOl.'j-lOlO 
several  Canadian  raids  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  losses.  Rut  gradually  experience 
brought  greater  surety  of  success.  On 
January  30,  1916,  a  most  successful  raid 
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was  carried  out  by  parties  from  the  28tli 
and  29th  Uattahons,  who  blacivened  their 
faces  in  order  to  avoid  detection  from  the 
German  flares.  It  was  a  Canadian  ofli- 
cer,  too,  who  hit  upon  the  ha])i)y  idea  of 
attiring  a  raiding  party,  when  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow,  in  white  cotton 
nightgowns  purchased  in  a  shop  in  a  httle 
Frencli  town  behind  the  hues.  And  in 
the  summer  of  1916  the  19th  Battahon 
went  a  step  further,  when  they  carried  out 
in  broad  (hiyhght  a  dash  into  the  enemy 
hnes  which  may  fairly  be  described  as  the 
first  daylight  raid  on  the  Western  front. 

Just  after  New  Year's  Day,  1916,  the 
Canadian  Corps  was  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  the  Third  Division,  the  forma- 
tion of  whicli  had  been  authorized  the  pre- 
ceding December.  In  this  division  were 
included  the  Princess  Pats,  who  had 
joined  the  Canadians  shortly  before,  after 
a  year  of  the  severest  fighting  with  the 
British,  and  the  Canadian  JNIoimted  Ri- 
fles, who  were  now  transformed  into 
infantry.  The  command  of  the  division 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Major-Gen. 
Mercer,  an  officer  greatly  loved  by  his 
men  who  was  destined  to  lay  down  his  life 
on  the  battlefield  the  following  summer. 

The  fighting  of  the  year  1916  was 
among  the  bitterest  and  least  spectacular 
of  the  whole  war.  The  first  heavy  fight- 
ing in  which  the  Canadians  were  engaged 
was  that  about  the  craters  at  St.  Eloi,  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Ypres  salient,  in 
the  month  of  April.  This  sector  had  been 
much  fought  over.  Mine  and  counter- 
mine had  been  sprung;  the  ground  had 
been  churned  up  by  shell-fire;  and  the 
rains  had  made  it  a  veritable  quagmire. 
On  April  2  the  Third  British  Division 
had  established  themselves  on  a  line  well 
within  the  former  German  defences.  The 
next  day  they  were  relieved  by  the  Sec- 
ond Canadian  Division.  The  position 
which  the  Canadians  took  wp  was  not  con- 
solidated; and  before  any  consolidation 
oould  be  carried  out,  the  German  counter- 
attack developed  in  strength.  The  Cana- 
dian advance  posts  were  overwhelmed, 
and  nearly  all  the  gains  of  the  British 


H.  M.  King  George  V. 

were  surrendered.  The  Canadians  were 
not  accustomed  to  accept  defeat;  and  for 
two  weeks  they  strove  repeatedly  to  re- 
cover the  lost  ground.  In  the  end  they 
had  to  give  up  the  attempt  as  impossible, 
and  to  dig  in  on  the  line  from  wliich  the 
British  had  set  out. 

The  battle  of  St.  Eloi  was  the  only 
occasion  in  the  Great  War  when  the 
Canadian  Corps  had  to  admit  defeat. 
Whether  the  failure  was  due  to  bad  staff 
work,  or  to  the  inability  of  regimental  of- 
ficers to  read  their  maps  properly,  or  to 
the  impossible  conditions  under  wliich  the 
fighting  was  carried  on,  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. Certainly  it  was  not  due  to  any 
deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
soldier.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  Cana- 
dian army  fought  at  St.  Eloi  with  a  cour- 
age, a  determination,  a  doggedness  which 
could  not  have  been  surpassed;  they  did 
all  that  it  was  possible  for  human  beings 
to  do,  amid  mud  and  rain  and  darkness, 
and  the  withering  play  of  machine-guns, 
and  the  obliterating  crash  of  the  most  in- 
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tense  shell-fire  they  had  yet  encountered. 
Two  months  later,  at  Sanctuary  Wood, 
directly  east  of  Ypres,  the  Third  Cana- 
dian Division  had  an  experience  which 
threatened  at  first  to  be  a  repetition  of 
the  reverse  at  St.  Eloi.  On  the  morning 
of  June  2,  1916,  there  broke  on  the 
trenches  occupied  by  the  INIounted  Rifles 
and  the  Princess  Pats  a  tornado  of  shell- 
fire  such  as  had  not  before  that  time  been 
seen  on  the  Western  front.  To  such  a 
point  had  the  Germans  brought  the 
science  of  massed  artillery  preparation 
that  no  troops  in  the  world  could  with- 
stand it.  It  destroyed  not  only  a  line  of 
trenches  but  a  whole  area,  and  ahiiost 
every  living  thing  within  the  area.  When, 
therefore,  the  German  attacking  wave 
came  over  in  the  early  afternoon  of  June 
2,  they  met  with  little  opposition.    A  few 


knots  of  dazed  survivors  surrendered,  or 
died  fighting;  and  the  Germans  swept  on 
to  their  final  objective. 

As  so  often  happened,  however,  the 
Germans  did  not  press  their  advantage 
to  the  full;  and  the  arrival  of  reserves 
made  it  possible  for  the  Canadians  to  hold 
up  a  further  advance.  But  a  counter- 
attack undertaken  the  following  day 
failed;  and  on  June  6  the  Canadians  lost 
the  village  of  Hooge  to  the  north.  It  be- 
gan to  look  as  though  the  Canadians  had 
once  more  been  worsted.  They  had  lost 
]Major-Gen.  Mercer,  who  had  been  killed, 
and  Brig.-Gen.  Williams,  who  had  been 
severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner ;  and 
whole  battalions  had  been  virtually  wiped 
out  of  existence.  No  doubt  the  Germans 
thought  that  they  could  rest  on  their 
laurels. 


Canadian  artillery  strafing  the  Hun  near  y\iit;res  I  he  work  <if  the  big  guns  in  Canadian  hands  was 
remarkal.ly  effective,  and  tliey  were  kept  busy  when  the  infantry  lay  inactive  in  the  trenches.  (Canadian 
official  photograph.) 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  CANADIAN  COIU'S 


General  Sir  Arthur  Ciirrie,  K.  C.  B.,  D.  S.  O., 
Commander  of  the  Canadian  Army  at  the  front  when 
the   war  ended. 


But  Sir  Julian  Byng,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded General  Alderson  as  the  Corps 
Commander,  had  not  shot  his  last  bolt.  He 
resolved  to  teach  the  Germans  the  lesson 
that  two  could  ])lay  at  the  same  game  of 
intensive  artillery  preparation;  and  he 
assembled  on  the  Canadian  front  a  con- 
coiarse  of  guns  of  overwhelming  propor- 
tions. On  June  12  these  guns  blew  the 
Germans  out  of  their  trenches,  just  as  the 
Canadians  had  been  blown  out  of  them  ; 
few  days  before;  and  a  dashing  attack 
by  the  First  Division,  under  Major-Gen. 
Currie,  completely  re-established  the  lost 
positions.  The  "Byng  Boys",  as  the 
Canadians  now  came  to  be  known,  had 
demonstrated  the  fact  that,  under  any  but 


hopeless  conditions,  they  could  turn  de- 
feat into  victory. 

In  August,  1916,  the  Canadian  Corps 
was  brought  up  to  what  was  henceforth 
to  be  its  full  strength  Ijy  the  arrival  in 
France  of  the  Fourth  Division.  At  this 
date  the  first  battle  of  the  Somme  was  in 
full  blast.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  this 
terrible  and  prolonged  struggle  the  Cana- 
dians had  no  part.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
until  the  beginning  of  '^^eptember  that  the 
Canadian  Corps  was  moved  down  to  the 
battle  area;  and  not  until  the  middle  ol 
September  was  the  Corps  engaged  in  nny 
serious  action. 

From  the  middle  of  September,  how- 
ever, to  the  middle  of  November  the 
Corps  bore  its  full  share  of  the  Somme 
fighting.  The  first  important  action  in 
which  the  Canadians  were  engaged  was 
the  capture  of  the  sugar  refinery  at  Cour- 
celette  on  September  15,  an  incident  ren- 
dered more  notable  by  the  fact  that  on 
this  occasion  the  Tanks  for  the  first  time 
cooperated  with  the  Canadian  infantry. 
The  selfsame  day  tlie  Canadians  swept 
on  and  captm-ed  the  village  of  Courcelette 
itself,  in  one  of  the  neatest  and  most 
clean-cut  oj^erations  of  the  Somme  fight- 
ing. Of  this  success  a  memorable  feature 
was  the  dashing  attack  of  the  22nd 
French-Canadian  Battalion,  who  proved 
themselves  on  this  occasion  true  cousins 
of  the  wonderful  infantry  of  France. 
For  many  days  the  Germans  strove  stub- 
bornly to  retake  Coin'celette ;  but  their 
efforts  resulted  only  in  further  loss  oi' 
ground  and  further  punishment. 

At  a  later  stage  of  the  fighting  the 
Canadians  suffered  lieavj^  losses  in  the 
taking  of  Regina  Trench.  This  was  a  line 
of  German  defences  beyond  Courcelette 
which  it  took  the  Corps  a  full  month  to 
capture.     As  the  autumn  had  advanced, 
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A  tramway  track,  used  to  supply  the  Canadian  C 
destroyed  by  German  shell-fire.  Narrow-gauge  roa 
in  bringing  up  supplies  and  moving  the  wounded  to 


the  weather  had  broken,  and  the  heavy 
ghitinous  Soninie  mud  had  made  the 
problem  of  the  attacking  troops  heart- 
breakingl\'  difficult.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
end  success  crowned  tlieir  efforts;  and 
with  the  capture  of  Desire  Trench,  which 
was  the  German  support  line,  the  Cana- 
dians were  able,  in  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember, to  leave  the  Somme  with  a  record 
of  unbroken  victory. 

The  end  of  1916  found  the  Canadian 


orps.  running  through  the  ruins  of  a  French  village 
is  like  this,  operated   by  motors,  proved   invaluable 
the  rear.     (Canadian  official  photograph.) 


tl 


Corps  finally  fashioned  into  the  instru- 
ment of  warfare  which  during  1917  and 
1918  was  tn  be  the  spear-head  of  many 
an  attack.  It  had  now  attained  the 
strength  of  four  divisions;  and  in  the 
fighting  about  Courcelette  and  Regina 
and  Desire  Trenches  these  four  divisions 
had  been  welded  into  a  coherent  and  effi- 
cient unit.  The  growth  and  development 
of  the  Canadian  Corps  was  complete. 


The  Canadian  Corps,  1917 


CHAPTER  III 


BEFORE  VIMY  RIDGE  —  WINTER  IN  THE  TRENCHES  —  DAYLIGHT 

RAIDS THE  ASSAULT  ON  VIMY  —  ARLEUX  AND  l-'RESNOY  —  THE 

ATTACK  ON  LENS HILL  70  —  THE  TAKING  OF  PASSCHENDAELE 

RIDGE BELLEVUE  SPUR  —  BACK  BEFORE  LENS. 


When  the  Canadians  left  the  Somme  in 
the  autumn  of  1916,  they  did  not  return 
to  their  old  hunting-grounds  in  the  Ypres 
salient,  but  were  assigned  a  new  front  on 
the  sector  facing  the  long  upland  known 
as  Vimy  Ridge.  This  was  ground  which 
had  been  much  fought  over  by  the  French, 
who  had  the  previous  year  actually  cap- 
tured a  large  part  of  the  ridge,  but  had 
subsequently  been  driven  from  it.  The 
ground  was  a  maze  of  trenches,  known 
most  appropriately  as  the  Labyrinth,  and 
it  was  completely  overlooked  by  the  Ger- 
man observation  posts  on  the  ridge. 

The  sector  had,  since  the  murderous 
fighting  between  the  French  and  the  Ger- 
mans the  previous  year,  been  fairly  quiet. 
The  British  troops  from  whom  the  Cana- 
dians took  over  liad  been  content  merely 
to  hold  their  ground;  and  the  Gei-mans, 
from  their  advantageous  position  on  the 
ridge,  had  been  content  to  take  daily  toll 
of  their  opponents  in  the  low-lying 
trenches  before  them.  The  arrival  of  the 
Canadians,  however,  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  more  lively  period.  Canadian 
snipers,  silent  men  from  the  bush  or  the 
prairies  with  many  a  notch  on  the  butts 
of  their  rifles,  taught  the  Hun  the  value 
of  cover;  Canadian  scouts  nightly  pa- 
trolled the  shell-holes  and  craters  of  No 
Man's  Land,  practically  driving  the  Huns 
from  it;  and  Canadian  raiding  parties 
made  frequent  unwelcome  visits  to  the 
German  trenches.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  Germans  adopted  the  policy  of  hold- 
ing their  front  line  very  lightly,  especially 
at  night. 


An  interesting  feature  of"  this  winter 
warfare  was  the  develojDinent  by  the  Can- 
adians of  daylight  trench-raiding.  Day- 
light raids  had  been  practised  by  the 
Canadians  as  early  as  the  summer  of 
1916;  but  these  had  been  cut-and-run  af- 
fairs. Just  before  Christmas,  1916,  the 
1st  C.  M.  R.'s  carried  out  the  first  day- 
light raid  on  a  large  scale.  A  body  of 
picked  men,  numbering  about  400,  re- 
hearsed the  raid  for  a  week  beforehand  on 
imaginary  trenches  taped  out  behind  the 
lines;  and  then,  after  a  whirlwind  bom- 
bardment of  the  German  trenches,  walked 
over,  in  broad  daylight,  spent  two  hours 
in  the  German  front  and  support  lines, 
captured  over  100  prisoners,  and  returned 
with  comparatively  slight  casualties. 

Not  all  such  raids  proved  uniformly 
successful.  One  raid  in  particular,  under- 
taken by  the  75th  Battalion  against  the 
German  lines  in  front  of  Vimy  Ridge, 
was  very  costly.  Instead  of  artillery 
preparation,  a  gas  attack  was  used  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  operation;  but  atmos- 
pheric conditions  nullified  the  effect  of 
the  gas,  and  when  the  raiders  went  over 
the  top,  they  were  greeted  by  a  hot  fire 
from  the  opposing  trenches.  The  com- 
manding officer,  the  second  in  command, 
and  many  men  were  killed.  Yet  even  on 
this  occasion  the  raid  was  pushed  home, 
and  the  chief  objectives  were  attained. 

With  the  advent  of  spring  came  the 
long-awaited  British  offensive.  The  Brit- 
ish First  and  Third  Armies  attacked  on 
a  wide  front  before  Arras ;  and  the  Cana- 
dian Corps  was  assigned  the  task  of  tak- 
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Brig.-Gi.n.   A.   C,   MacUuiniell   (iimv   Major-General), 
who  commanded  tlie  Ttli  Brigade. 


ing  Vimy  Ridge.  The  Gerinuii  (let'ciiccs 
were  subjected  to  a  three  days'  boiubai'd- 
ment  by  a  colossal  assemblage  of  artillery, 
and  this  was  followed  by  an  intense  bar- 
rage of  shrapnel  preceding  the  assault. 
Then,  in  the  early  morning  of  A])ril  9, 
the  attack  was  launched.     Except  at  Hill 


14.5,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  ridge, 
where  a  temporary  check  was  sustained, 
tlie  Canadians  advanced  through  the  three 
Cierman  lines  of  defence  on  a  time-table. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  day  they  were  well 
up  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  had  taken 
thousands  of  prisoners  at  slight  cost  to 
themselves.  The  folhnving  day  the  ad- 
vance was  continued;  and  the  Canadians 
swejit  o\er  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  By 
April  13  the  reverse  slope  of  the  ridge 
had  been  cleared  of  the  Germans,  and  a 
number  of  villages  well  within  the  Ger- 
man lines,  including  Givenchy-en-Go- 
helle,  Vimy,  Petit  Vimy,  Willerval,  and 
Bailleul,  were  firmly  in  Canadian  hands. 
The  whole  operation  was  perhaps  the 
most  successful  and  spectacular  which  had 
been  carried  out  on  the  British  front. 
The  Germans  had  believed  their  defences 
on  Vimy  Ridge  impregnable;  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  Canadians  had  taken 
them  in  their  stride  firmly  established  the 
Canadian  Corps  in  their  reputation  as 
storm-troo])s. 

On  April  28  the  Canadians  entered  the 
second  ])hase  of  the  battle  of  Arras  with 
the  captiH'e  of  Arleux-en-Gohelle  and  the 
German  trench  system  known  as  the  Ar- 
leux  Loop.  This  was  followed,  in  the 
beginning  of  JNIay,  by  the  capture  by  the 
Canadians  of  Fresnoy.  In  both  of  the.se 
operations  bitter  opposition  was  encoun- 
tered; and  Fresnoy,  which  was  the  apex 
of  the  British  advance,  had  to  be  evacu- 
ated on  INIay  8  by  the  British  troops  who 
relieved  the  Canadians. 

After  the  battle  of  Arras  the  Canadian 
Corps  was  moved  north  to  the  sector  op- 
])osite  Lens.  This  town,  with  its  sur- 
rounding mining  suburbs  and  slag-heaps, 
was  a  hai'd  nut  to  crack  by  frontal  attack; 
and  when  the  Canadians  laid  siege  to  it, 
they  ap])lied  the  ])incers  to  it  by  means  of 
Hanking  assaults.  First  they  drove  in  to 
the  south  of  it  by  the  capture  of  La  Cou- 
lotte  village,  with  its  electric  power  sta- 
tion, on  June  20,  and  the  subsequent 
capture  of  Avion  and  Eleu  dit  Leau- 
vette.  Next,  they  attacked  on  August 
1.5   ITill  70,  to  the  north  of  Lens.     Hill 
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70  had  been  reached,  but  not  held,  by  the 
British  in  the  battle  of  Loos  in  Sej)tem- 
ber,  1915.  Since  then  it  had  been  fm-tber 
.strengthened,  and  was  a  t'oi'niidable  ob- 
stacle. It  was  captured,  however,  after 
a  bitter  struggle;  and  with  it  fell  three  of 
the  north-western  suburbs  of  liCns. 
Without  doubt  Lens  itself,  half  encircled 
as  it  was,  would  in  due  course  have  fallen 
at  the  blast  of  the  Canadian  trumpets, 
had  not  circum.stances  at  another  part  of 
the  battle-line  called  for  the  presence  of 


recovered.  But  with  the  coming  of  the 
autumn  rains  the  attack  stuck  fast.  It 
was  highly  desirable  that  the  Ciermans 
should  be  ejected  from  the  higher  ground 
about  Passchendaele  before  the  arrival  of 
the  winter;  and  for  this  ])urpose  it  was 
decided  to  bring  in  fresher  troops.  The 
troops  selected  were  the  Canadians;  and 
in  October,  therefore,  the  Corps  was 
moved  north  from  Lens  to  its  old  fight- 
ing-ground in  the  Ypres  salient. 

After   some   preliminary   work   in   im- 


A  Canadian  60-pounder  in  action  on  a  French  road;  also  showing  boxes  of  shells  being  unloaded 
from  ammunition  lorries  while  the  gun  hurls  its  defiant  messages  into  the  German  lines.  (Canadian  offi- 
cial   photograph.) 


the  Canadian  Corps  elsewhere. 

In  the  autumn  of  1917  the  British  had 
begun  a  series  of  operations  in  the  Ypres 
salient  designed  to  widen  the  salient  and 
to  wrest  from  the  Germans  the  command 
of  the  high  ground  from  which  they  had 
for  three  years  made  life  in  the  British 
trenches  in  that  sector  a  perpetual  night- 
mare. The  attack  was  at  first  most  suc- 
cessful, and  the  ground  lost  by  the  British 
in  the  second  battle  of  Ypres  was  fully 


proving  the  advanced  communications,  in 
which  admirable  service  was  rendered  by 
Canadian  labour  and  pioneer  battalions, 
the  Canadians  attacked  toward  the 
passchendaele  Ridge  in  conjunction  with 
British  troops  on  October  26.  By  night- 
fall the  Canadians  were  in  possession  of 
practically  all  their  objectives,  and  were 
within  striking  distance  of  Passchendaele 
itself.  An  attack  on  October  30  carried 
them  to  the  outskirts  of  Passchendaele; 
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The   late   Lieut-Col.   McCrae,  author  of  "In   Flan- 
ders   Fields,"    the    war    poem    so    widely    quoted    in 
f      recent  years. 

and  on  November  6  they  captured  the  vil- 
lage, together  with  the  high  ground  to  the 
north  and  north-west  of  it.  A  final  as- 
sault on  November  10  placed  in  their 
hands  the  last  remaining  spurs  of  the 
ridge. 

The  fighting  at  Passchendaele  was  of 
unexampled  stubbornness.  The  German 
defences  were  strengthened  by  numerous 
concrete  "pill-boxes",  which  v/ere  invul- 
nerable except  under  the  heaviest  shell- 
fire.  In  the  attack  on  Bellevue  Spur  on 
October  26,  for  instance,  the  troops  ad- 
vancing against  these  ])ill-boxes  were  at 
times  hip-deep  in  the  liquid  mud  of  the 
battle-field;  and  so  hot  was  the  machine- 
gun  fire  from  the  pill-boxes  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  order  a  temporary 
retirement,  and  to  reorganize  the  attack. 


At  every  stage  of  the  operations  the  Ger- 
mans counter-attacked  with  the  utmost 
determination;  and  it  was  often  only  by 
sujjcrhuman  efforts  that  the  Canadian  ad- 
vance parties  were  able  to  hold  their 
ground.  The  final  result,  however,  was 
that  the  Canadians  accomplished  the  task 
which  they  set  out  to  accomplish.  "For 
the  second  time  within  the  year,"  as  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  reported,  "Canadian 
troops  achieved  a  record  of  uninterrupted 
success." 

After  the  capture  of  Passchendaele  the 
Canadian  Corps  returned  to  the  Lens  sec- 
tor, wliere  they  spent  the  winter  either  in 
rest  or  holding  the  line.  No  further  at- 
tempt was  made  at  this  juncture  to  cap- 
ture Lens,  for  the  collapse  of  Russia  had 
altered  the  general  situation,  and  the  ar- 
rival of  German  reinforcements  from  the 
Eastern  front  gave  the  Germans  a  hold 
upon  Lens  which  it  would  have  been  rash 
to  dispute.  The  Canadians,  moreover, 
had  done  their  fidl  share  of  fighting  dur- 
ing 1917,  and  after  their  strenuous  efforts 
at  Passchendaele  they  required  a  period 
for  rest  and  recuperation. 

The  year  1917  was  notable  for  a  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  command  of  the  Cana- 
dian Corps.  U^p  to  and  including  the 
battle  of  Vimy  Ridge  the  command  of 
the  Corps  had  been  in  the  hands  of  an  In^- 
perial  officer.  In  the  summer  of  1917, 
however.  Sir  Julian  Byng  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  the  Tliird  Army;  and 
the  success  of  the  Canadians  was  recog- 
nized by  the  appointment  as  Corps  Com- 
mander of  Major-Gen.  (now  Lieut. -Gen. 
Sir)  A.  W.  Currie,  the  commander  of  the 
First  Division.  General  Currie  was  an 
officer  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks  in 
the  Canadian  militia,  and  he  was  in  pri- 
vate life  a  Vancouver  business  man  inter- . 
ested  in  real  estate  and  insurance;  he 
therefore  fittingly  typified  the  civilian 
character  of  Canada's  army.  Under  him 
the  Canadian  Cori^s  was  to  achieve  its 
crowning  successes  of  the  year  1918. 
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By  1918  the  Canadian  Corps  had  come 
to  be  regarded  by  the  Higher  Command 
as  shock  troops.  Sjjecialization  in  war 
had  reached  the  point  wliere  some  troops 
were  trained  chiefly  for  holding  the  hne, 
and  some  troops  chiefly  for  assault  pur- 
poses. The  reputation  which  the  Cana- 
dians had  achieved  pointed  them  out  as 
pre-eminently  suited  for  attack.  With  a 
view,  therefore,  to  giving  them  time  for 
specialized  training  and  to  giving  them 
that  rest  which  is  essential  if  tlie  spirit  of 
troops  is  to  be  kejit  at  the  highest  pitch, 
various  divisions  of  the  Canadian  Corps 
were  placed  in  rest  for  considerable  pe- 
riods of  time  during  the  first  few  months 
of  1918. 

This  time  was  used  by  Sir  Arthur  Cur- 
rie  to  perfect  the  Corps  as  an  instrument 
of  ofl'ensive  warfare.  No  pains  were 
spared  to  bring  the  Corps  to  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency  in  the  handling  of  bayonets 
and  machine  guns,  in  clearing  trenches 
and  in  cooperating  with  the  tanks  and 
with  the  artillery.  The  results  of  this 
period  of  training  were  fully  revealed 
later. 

At  the  end  of  March,  1918,  the  storm 
of  the  great  German  offensive  broke 
along  the  front  occupied  by  the  British 
Fifth  and  Tliird  Armies;  and  in  a  few 
days  the  British  were  falling  back  over 
the  old  Somme  battlefield,  and  were  fight- 
ing a  desperate  action  before  the  very 
gates  of  Amiens  itself.  In  stemming  the 
tide  of  the  German  advance,  the  Canadian 
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Cavalry  Brigade,  which  was  attached  to 
the  British  Third  Ai-my,  played  a  gallant 
part;  and  in  the  miscellaneous  force  which 
was  thrown  into  the  breach  under  General 
Carey  opposite  Amiens  was  an  Ontario 
county  battalion,  which  had  been  turned 
into  a  railway  unit.  This  battalion  now 
took  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
exact  their  revenge  for  the  long  montlis 
when  they  had  been  compelled  to  build 
railways  under  German  shell-fire,  without 
the  chance  of  retorting  in  kind. 

But  the  Canadian  Corps  took  no  part 
in  this  fighting.  Both  the  great  German 
drive  toward  Amiens,  and  tlie  later  drive 
toward  the  Channel  poi'ts  in  the  Armen- 
tieres  sector,  left  it  untouched.  The  only 
occasion  on  which  the  fighting  came  near 
the  Canadians  was  when  the  Germans  at- 
tacked opposite  Arras,  and  were  held  up 
by  the  Guards;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
(Canadians  were  only  on  the  remote  out- 
skirts of  the  battle.  Though  doubtless 
the  facts  belied  the  appearance  of  things, 
it  almost  seemed  as  though  the  Germans 
deliberately  avoided  attacking  along  the 
front  held  by  the  Canadians. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  German 
offensive,  however,  the  Canadian  Corps 
expected  daily,  indeed  almost  hourly,  to 
become  engaged  in  the  struggle.  Under 
such  an  expectation.  Sir  Arthur  Currie 
issued  on  JNIarch  27  a  charge  to  his  troops 
which  is  worthy  of  being  ranked  with 
Napoleon's  famous  manifesto  to  the  army 
of  Italy,  and  Avhich  breathed  in  every  line 
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the  spirit  that  had  come  to  actuate  the 
Canadian  Corps.  This  special  order  ran 
in  part  as  follows: 

"Looking  back  with  pride  on  the  un- 
broken record  of  j'our  glorious  achieve- 
ments, asking  you  to  realise  that  to-day 
the  fate  of  the  British  Empire  hangs  in 
the  balance,  I  place  my  trust  in  the  Cana- 
dian Corps,  knowing  that  where  Cana- 
dians are  engaged  there  can  be  no  giving 
way. 

"Under  the  orders  of  your  devoted  of- 


mand  you  and  I  trust  you  to  fight  as  you 
^lave  ever  fought,  with  all  your  strength, 
with  all  yoiu'  determination,  with  all  your 
trancpiil  courage.  On  manj^  a  hard- 
fought  field  of  battle  you  have  overcome 
tliis  enemy.  With  God's  help  you  shall 
achieve  victory  once  more." 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer,  however,  that  the  Canadian 
Corps  was  called  into  action.  Then,  in- 
deed, they  showed  that  the  Corps  Com- 
mander's confidence  in  them  had  not  been 


Canadian  troops  resting  in  a  trench  on  the  hard-  won  Wotan  line  ol  the  Germans,  which  was  captured 
on  the  previous  day  after  a  desperate  struggle  that  resulted  in  the  rout  of  the  enemy.  (.Canadian  official 
photograph.) 


ficers  in  the  coming  battle  you  will 
advance  or  fall  where  you  stand  facing 
the  enemy. 

"To  those  who  will  fall  I  say,  'You  will 
not  die,  but  step  into  immortality.  Your 
mothers  will  not  lament  your  fate,  but 
will  be  proud  to  have  borne  such  sons. 
Your  names  will  be  revered  for  ever  and 
ever  by  your  grateful  country,  and  God 
will  take  you  unto  Himself.' 

"Canadians,  in  this  fateful  hour,  I  com- 


mis])laced.  In  the  meantime  the  German 
offensive  had  failed  to  obtain  decisive 
results.  After  striking  initial  successes 
it  had  been  held  u|)  in  turn  opposite 
Amiens,  opposite  Calais,  and  along  the 
iMarne,  where  a  second  battle  of  critical 
im])ortance  for  the  future  of  the  world 
had  been  fought.  Around  Rheims  a 
fresh  (ierman  offensive  had  been  crushed 
by  the  invincible  troops  of  France  before 
it  developed;  and  Marshal  Foch,  now  the 
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Generalissimo  of  all  the  allied  forces  on 
the  Western  front,  had  chosen  this 
psycholofj'ical  moment  to  launch  his  lon<r- 
expected  counter-offensive.  French  and 
American  troops,  attacking  from 
Chateau-Thierry  to  Soissons,  along  the 
west  side  of  the  salient  created  hy  the 
German  drive  toward  the  Marne,  had 
smashed  deeply  into  the  new  (ierman  de- 
fences, and  had  forced  the  Germans  to 
evacuate  a  large  part  of  the  territory  they 
had  overrun  a  few  weeks  before.     The 


launched  on  August  8  in  the  sector  im- 
mediately north  of  Montdidier.  Fresh 
from  their  months  of  training  and  rest, 
the  Canadians  s\vej)t  over  the  German  de- 
fences with  irresistible  dash.  The  results 
obtained  were  brilliant.  The  number  of 
])risoners  captured  by  the  Canadians 
actually  exceeded  the  total  number  of 
their  casualties;  a  long  list  of  villages  fell 
into  their  hands;  and  their  advance  on 
August  8  reached  at  one  point  a  distance 
of  eleven  miles — perhaps  a  record  on  the 


Canadians   advancing  into   a   wood,   past   an   abandoned  German   field-gun,  on  the  heels  of  the  Huns' 
retreat. 


threat  to  Paris  having  been  thus  disposed 
of,  Foch  now  turned  his  attention  to  the 
northern  portion  of  the  line;  and  before 
the  enemy  had  time  to  recover  his  breath, 
Foch  struck  at  him  another  body-blow 
opposite  Amiens. 

In  this  fresh  coimter-oflFensive,  which 
was  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  the  Canadians  and  the  Australians 
were  given  the  post  of  honor  as  the  spear- 
head   of    the    assault.      The    attack    was 


western  front  for  an  infantry  advance 
diu-ing  the  first  day  of  an  attack.  The 
later  stages  of  the  offensive  were  less  re- 
markable, owing  to  the  rapid  recovery 
made  by  the  Germans;  but  even  so  the 
Canadians  had  penetrated  the  German 
lines,  before  tliey  were  relieved,  to  an 
average  depth  of  fifteen  miles.  In  the 
whole  operation  the  Canadian  Corps  cap- 
tured over  12,000  prisoners,  besides  vast 
numbers  of  gims  of  all  kinds  and  huge 
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Brig.-Gen.   V.   W.    Odium   decorated   by   H.   M.   the 
King  with  C.  B.,  C.  M.  G.  and  D.  S.  O. 

quantities  of  war  material.  The  effect  of 
the  operation  was  to  remove  from  Amiens 
and  the  British  lines  of  communication 
the  threat  which  had  been  imminent  ever 
since  March,  and  to  reduce  the  salient 
created  by  the  German  offensive  of  the 
early  spring.  Both  in  strategic  results 
and  in  spectacular  effect  the  stroke  was 
the  most  considerable  the  Canadians  had 
yet  delivered. 

The  credit  for  the  Canadian  success  in 
the  second  battle  of  the  Somme  was  due 
not  only  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  staff 
work,  or  to  the  leadership  of  the  regi- 
mental officers,  but  in  a  very  special  sense 
to  the  individual  initiative  of  the  private 
soldier.  Major-(ien.  Sir  F.  JNIaurice,  the 
military  correspondent  of  the  Daili/ 
Chronicle,  who  was  in  France  at  this  time, 
told,  in  his  impressions  of  the  battle,  an 
anecdote  which  admirably  illustrates  the 


truth  of  this  view.  During  the  later 
phase  of  the  battle,  when  hidden  and  un- 
expected German  machine-gun  fire  was 
making  the  Canadian  advance  slow  and 
difficult,  a  certain  company  of  an  infantrj' 
battalion  was  resting  overnight,  prepara- 
tory to  an  attack  the  following  morning. 
The  officers  were  snatching  a  few  hours 
of  well-earned  sleep.  A  group  of  N.  C. 
O.'s  and  men,  however,  stayed  awake  to 
discuss  the  problem  of  how  best  to  rush  a 
hostile  machine-gun  post.  Having  agreed 
upon  what  seemed  to  them  the  best  pro- 
cedure, they  too  turned  in  to  sleep;  and 
the  next  morning  they  put  their  plan  into 
effect  with  brilliant  success.  As  Sir 
Frederick  ^Mam-ice  said,  such  troops  were 
unbeata  Ae. 

In  the  middle  of  August  the  Canadians 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Somme  sector, 
and  in  a  few  days  they  reappeared  unex- 


Brig.-Gcn.  G.  E.   McQiiaig. 
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pectedlj'  in  a  new  offensive  opposite  Ar- 
ras. The  feat  of  transferring  a  whole 
army  corps  from  one  sector  to  another  far 
removed,  in  the  course  of  little  over  a 
week,  and  amid  the  confusion  of  an  ac- 
tive battle- front,  was  one  that  reflected 
the  utmost  credit  on  the  Canadian  trans- 
port arrangements.  Certainly  the  Ger- 
man intelligence  staff  must  have  been 
sin'prised  when,  on  August  26,  Canadian 
troops  attacked  to  the  south  of  their  old 
battle-ground  at  Vimy  Ridge,  and  en- 
tered the  much-fought-over  ruins  of 
Monchy. 

At  Monchy  the  main  Hindenburg  line 
was  breached.  The  Germans,  however, 
placed  their  reliance  not  in  the  battered 
defences  of  this  line,  but  in  a  reserve  sys- 
tem known  by  them  as  the  Wotan  line, 
and  by  the  British  as  the  Drocourt- 
Queant  switch.  The  Drocourt-Queant 
switch  was  the  last  word  in  military  en- 
gineering. Perfected  by  the  Germans 
during  the  course  of  eighteen  months,  it 


was  a  vast  system  of  fortresses,  connected 
by  a  series  of  trench  lines  behind  deep 
belts  of  thick  wire,  and  by  tunnels  of  the 
size  and  depth  of  the  London  "tubes". 
The  Germans  had  reinforced  their  de- 
fences here  to  such  an  extent  that  on  a 
front  of  8,000  yards  no  fewer  than  eleven 
divisions  were  identified.  Undeterred, 
however,  by  the  strength  of  this  defensive 
organization,  the  Canadians  advanced 
from  Monchy  astride  the  Arras-Cambrai 
road,  and  admirably  assisted  by  English 
troops  on  their  right  and  left,  stormed  the 
German  positions  on  a  front  of  six  miles. 
As  Sir  Douglas  Haig  reported,  they  "car- 
ried all  before  them".  They  captured  no 
less  than  ten  thousand  prisoners,  together 
with  numerous  guns,  machine-guns,  and 
war  material  of  all  sorts;  and  before  the 
day  was  over  they  were  advancing  in  the 
open  country  beyond  the  German  battle- 
zone. 

The  breaching  of  the  Drocourt-Queant 
line  must  have  been  a  bitter  blow  for  the 


A   Boche   concrete    gunpit   used    by   the    Canadians.     Many   of   these   strongholds   were   constructed  SO 
massively  that  the  enemy  could  not  destroy  them  even  when  they  retired. 
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German  High  Command.  Not  only  did 
it  lay  bare  the  northern  portion  of  their 
line,  but  it  served  notice  on  them  that 
their  most  carefully  prepared  defences 
were  not  proof  against  the  skill  and 
valour  of  the  troops  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. It  opened  up  before  them  a  vista 
of  endless  retirements,  and  quenched  their 
hopes  of  being  able  to  maintain  a  stone- 
wall defence. 

Events  now  began  to  move  more  swift- 
ly.     In  spite   of  a   stubborn   rear-guard 


shoulder  to  shoulder,  were  not  to  be  gain- 
said; and  in  the  darkness  of  the  early 
morning  of  October  9,  the  Canadian  ad- 
vance troojjs  entered  Cambrai  and  Le 
Cateau,  the  first  British  troops  to  occupy 
these  towns  since  the  "Old  Contenipti- 
bles"  had  left  them  behind  in  1914  in  the 
retreat  from  Mons. 

After  the  fall  of  Cambrai  the  Cana- 
dians were  moved  north  toward  Douai, 
and  commenced  an  advance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Valenciennes.    After  a  number  of 


General  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  commanding  the  Canadian  Corps,  entering  Mons  on  the  morning  the  armis- 
tice was  signed.  The  town  had  been  occupied  by  tne  Germans  for  four  years.  The  general  is  in  tde 
left  foreground,  returning  the  salutes  of  the  overjoyed  populace.  (Canadian  official  photograph,  from 
Underwood   &  Underwood,  N,  Y,) 


defence  by  the  Germans,  the  Canadians 
advanced  steadily  on  Cambrai.  On  one 
or  two  occasions,  as  when  a  smoke  bar- 
rage under  which  the  Canadians  were 
attacking  was  blown  back  by  a  changing 
wind,  they  .suffered  heavy  casualties;  and 
as  they  a';iproached  Cambrai,  the  fighting 
reached  a  pitch  of  unprecedented  ferocity. 
The  enemy  fought  indeed  with  the  cour- 
age of  despair.  But  the  Canadians,  as 
well  as  the  British  with  whom  they  fought 


preliminary  successes,  they  captured  on 
October  20  the  large  mining  town  of  De- 
nain;  and  on  November  1  the  Fourth 
Division,  in  conjunction  with  Briti.sh 
troops,  stormed  Valenciennes.  In  com- 
memoration of  this  event,  the  grateful 
people  of  Valenciennes,  with  Gallic  ])o- 
liteness,  have  renamed  tlieir  Place 
d'Armes  Place  du  Canada.  From  Valen- 
ciennes onward  the  march  of  the  Cana- 
dian Corps  was  a  triumphal  progress.    In 
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nine  days  the  Corps  advanced  fnlly  thirty 
miles.  On  November  7  the  Belgian  bor- 
der was  crossed;  and  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  November  11,  just  before  the 
armistice  which  ended  the  Great  War 
came  into  effect,  the  Princess  Pats,  the 
42nd  Battalion,  and  a  few  men  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Regiment  entered  the 
city  of  jNIons.  The  wheel  had  come  full 
circle.  British  troops  were  back  in  the 
Ijosition  they  had  left  nearly  four  and  a 
half  years  before;  and  the  world  had 
been  given  a  wonderful  demonstration  of 
the  ability  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to 
"come  back". 

The  captiu'e  of  Mons  was  not  without 
its  dramatic  features.  The  last  troops  to 
leave  JNIons  on  August  23,  1914,  had  been 
the  42nd  Highlanders,  the  famous  Black 
Watch;  the  first  troops  to  enter  INIons  on 
November  11,  1918,  were  the  42nd  Royal 
Highlanders  of  Canada,  who  were  affil- 


iated, through  the  parent  regiment,  the 
."jth  Royal  Highlanders  of  Montreal,  with 
the  Black  Watch.  The  bodyguard  of  Sir 
iVrthur  Currie,  wiicn  he  made  a  triumjjlial 
entry  into  Mons  on  the  afternoon  of  No- 
vember 11,  was  a  section  of  the  5th 
Ijancers,  troopers  of  the  old  army  who 
all  wore  the  Mons  ribbon.  To  the  city 
of  INIons  Sir  Arthur  Currie  presented  a 
Canadian  flag  tied  to  a  lance;  and  this 
flag  now  reposes  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  council  chamber  of  the  City  Hall. 

In  June,  1918,  Sir  Arthur  Currie  had 
made  the  statement  that  "the  spirit  of 
the  Canadian  soldiers  is  such  that  there 
is  no  position  they  are  asked  to  take  which 
they  will  not  take".  The  remark  may 
ha\'e  appeared  to  some  to  smack  of  brag- 
gadocio; but  the  event  has  shown  it  to  be 
a  sober  statement  of  fact.  The  record  of 
the   Canadian   Corps  between   August   8 


Gunners   of   a    Canadian    9.2    Howitzer   having 
midday  meal. 


their 
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and  November  11,  1918,  was  one  of  un- 
broken and  spectacular  success.  During 
this  time  they  engaged  and  defeated  no 
less  than  fifty-seven  German  divisions; 
they  captured  a  grand  total  of  nearly  35,- 
000  prisoners,  with  750  guns  of  all 
calibres,  3,500  machine-guns,  and  other 
war  material  too  vast  to  reckon;  they  ad- 
vanced in  depth  over  100  miles,  captured 
over  150  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and 
released  over  300,000  French  and  Belgian 
civilians  from  the  domination  of  the  Hun. 
And  in  doing  this  they  did  not  have  to 
admit  a  single  failure. 

The  Canadian  people  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  their  citizen 
army.  In  the  Great  AVar  the  Canadian 
Corps  proved  itself  to  be  the  equal  of  the 
best  troops  of  the  British  or  French 
armies.     To  sav  more  than  this  would  be 


to  state  the  impossible.  Many  a  British 
and  French  unit  had  a  record  no  less  bril- 
liant and  glorious  than  that  of  the  Cana- 
dians; and  if  little  stress  has  been  laid 
here  on  this  fact,  it  is  merely  because  the 
object  of  this  sketch  has  been  to  follow 
the  adventures  of  the  Canadians  alone. 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the 
fighting  was  over.  Tlie  terms  of  the 
armistice  called,  however,  for  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  allies  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  as  Avell  as  very  large  bridge-heads 
on  the  right  bank;  and  the  Canadian 
Corps  was  chosen  as  part  of  the  army  of 
occupation.  From  Mons  it  advanced 
through  Belgium,  and  into  Germany. 
Corps  headquarters  was  established  at  the 
German  University  centre  of  Bonn;  and 
the  end  of  the  year  1918  found  the  Cana- 
dians keeping  their  watch  on  the  Rhine. 


Canadian   officers   inspecting  a   depotof  hundreds  of  macliine  Runs  and  rapid-firers  captured  from  the 

enemy  in  the  final  engagements  of  the  war. 
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Little  lias  been  known  in  Canada  about 
the  work  of  the  Canadian  Cavalry.  This 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
cavalry  have  been  a  comparatively  small 
body  of  troops,  only  occasionally  called 
into  action;  and  their  achievements  have 
been  overshadowed  by  those  of  the  Cana- 
dian Corps.  The  fact,  too,  that,  except 
at  one  or  two  short  periods,  the  cavalry 
have  acted  separately  from  the  Corps — 
they  have  belonged  indeed  to  a  separate 
British  Army — has  tempted  people  to  for- 
get about  them.  Yet  the  story  of  the 
Canadian  cavalry  contains  passages  as 
thrilling  as  any  chapter  of  the  war;  and 
the  Canadian  Cavalry  Brigade  has  con- 
tributed no  less  than  the  Canadian  Corps, 
to  make  the  name  of  Canada  respected  on 
the  battlefield. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  cavalry  would  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  struggle.  It  was  not 
foreseen  that  the  evolution  of  trench  war- 
fare, the  reign  of  the  machine  gun,  and 
the  development  of  aircraft  would  seri- 
ously diminish  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of 
mounted  troops.  Canadian  mounted 
troops  had  played  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  South  African  War;  and  at  an  early 
date  the  Canadian  government  made  ar- 
rangements to  send  similar  troops  to 
France.  The  usual  quota  of  cavalry  went 
with  the  First  Contingent;  and  in  the 
Second  Contingent  there  were  included  a 
number  of  regiments  of  Canadian 
Mounted  Rifles — a  cross  between  cavalry 


and  infantry.  During  1914,  too,  the 
Royal  Canadian  Dragoons  and  the 
Strathcona  Horse,  two  cavalry  regiments 
belonging  to  Canada's  permanent  force, 
were  sent  overseas.  These  troops  were 
all  horsemen  born  and  bred,  such  as  Can- 
ada Avas  well  able  to  supply.  On  arrival 
in  France,  all  tliese  units  were  placed,  to- 
gether with  the  Royal  Canadian  Horse 
Artillery  and  some  Britisli  cavalry  regi- 
ments, imder  the  command  of  Brig.-Gen. 
Seely,  once  the  Minister  of  War  in  the 
Asquith  government ;  and  they  formed  an 
independent  cavalry  force,  ready  to  be 
used  when  the  opportunity  should  arise. 

By  1915  the  struggle  on  the  Western 
front  had  settled  down  to  stationary  Avar- 
fare;  and  the  opportxmity  to  use  cavalry 
on  the  battlefield  did  not  come  until  tAvo 
or  three  years  later,  Avith  the  gradual 
return  of  a  more  open  style  of  fighting. 
In  the  meantime,  so  great  was  the  need 
for  men  on  the  British  front,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  new  British  armies  were 
not  yet  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  field, 
that  it  Avas  found  necessary  to  employ 
General  Seely's  force  in  the  trenches. 
During  many  months  of  1915  the  Cana- 
dian troopers  did  duty  as  dismounted 
troops  in  the  front  line.  The  arrangement 
was  naturally  not  an  ideal  one.  The  cav- 
alr^-men,  with  their  carbines  and  riding- 
breeches,  Avere  ill-equipped  for  trench 
Avarfare;  and  their  training  had  not  been 
along  the  lines  required  for  infantry 
Avork.     Nevertheless,  they  gave  from  the 
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first  a  good  account  of  themselves.  At 
Festubert,  where  the  Royal  Canadian 
Dragoons  and  Strathcona's  Horse  were 
first  engaged,  Canadian  cavalrymen  did 
deeds  of  prowess  no  less  remarkable  than 
those  already  wrought  by  the  Canadian 
infantry.  If  no  Victoria  Crosses  were 
won,  it  was  not  because  no  one  deserved 
the  honour.  An  incident  illustrative  of 
many  similar  deeds  that  are  um-ecorded, 
was  the  performance  of  Corporal  Pym 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons.    Hear- 


trenches,    speak   volumes    for   their   dash 
and  gallantry. 

As  the  year  1915  wore  on,  it  became 
apparent  that  there  was  in  the  immediate 
future  little  likelihood  of  an  opportunity 
arising  for  the  use  of  such  a  cavalry  force 
as  had  been  gathered  under  General 
Seely's  command.  The  Canadian  author- 
ities, moreover,  were  at  this  time  en- 
deavomnng  to  collect  a  third  division.  It 
was  therefore  decided  to  break  u])  Gen- 
eral Seelv's  command,  and  to  convert  the 


Canadian  soldier  examining  the  rifle  and  kit  of  a  German    killed    by    Canadian    cavalry   a    few    minutes   be- 
fore,   while   jjrotecting   the   rear  of    the    German  retreat.     (Canadian  official  photgraph.) 


ing  cries  for  help  from  No  Man's  Land, 
which  was  at  tliis  place  onlj'  sixty  yards 
wide,  Corpoial  Pym  went  out  twice,  in 
broad  daylight,  and  under  a  withering 
machine-gun  and  rifle  fire,  and  brought  in 
a  severely  wounded  man  who  had  been 
lying  in  the  open  for  three  days.  Ser- 
geant ITollowell  of  the  R.  C.  D.'s,  who 
went  to  his  assistance,  was  shot  down  at 
his  side.  Deeds  such  as  this,  performed 
by  troops  during  their  fir.st  tour  in   the 


six  regiments  of  Canadian  Mounted 
Rifles  which  had  formed  part  of  his  force 
into  four  battalions  of  infantry.  These 
four  battalions,  which  were  known  as  the 
1st,  'ind,  4th,  and  5th  Canadian  Mounted 
Rifles,  formed  the  Eighth  Brigade  of  the 
Third  Division;  and  as  such  they  played 
a  distinguished  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Canadian  Corps.  But  their  reinforce- 
ments were  drawn  mainly  from  infantry 
depots,  and  they  soon  lost  the  character  of 
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mounted  rifles  in  everything  but  name. 

The  fate  of  tlie  Canadian  Mounted 
Rifles,  however,  did  not  ovei-take  the 
Roj'al  Canadian  Dragoons  and  Stratii- 
eona's  Horse.  These  units  remained  eav- 
ah-y  regiments;  and  when  the  Fort  (Jarry 
Horse  arrived  in  Franee  in  February, 
1910,  the  three  imits  were  formed  into 
tlie  Canadian  Cavalry  IJrigade — a  foree 
(|uite  (hstinet  from  the  Canadian  Cor])s, 
and  found  only  on  rare  occasions  acting 
in  conjunction  with  it. 

The  year  1910  was  a  period  of  com- 
j)arative  inaction  for  the  Canadian  Ca-/- 
alry  Brigade.  The  bitter  trench  battles 
of  this  year  gave  no  scope  for  cavah-y 
ojjerations;  and  there  seemed  to  be  gra^e 
danger  that  the  once  proud  squadrons  of 
the  Canadian  cavalry  would  degenei-at'' 
into  works  companies.  JNIany  cavalry  of- 
ficers, despairing  of  seeing  service  again 
in  the  front  line,  transferred  to  the  ii'- 
fantry  or  the  artillery.  But  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  the  hopes  of  the  cavalry 
brightened.  During  the  long  and  bitter 
struggle  on  the  Somme  in  the  autumn  of 
J  910  there  seemed  on  several  occasions 
to  be  a  prospect  that,  if  things  went  well, 
the  cavalry  might  get  orders  to  ride  for- 
ward. During  several  attacks  the  horses 
were  kei)t  bitted  and  bridled,  ready  to 
advance  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  move 
orders  never  came;  but  there  was  alwaJ^s 
the  chance  that  there  might  be  better  luck 
next  time.  And  it  became  clear,  as  the 
year  closed,  that  the  Higher  Command 
was  looking  forward  in  the  near  future  to 
a  much  greater  need  for  mounted  troops. 
Transfers  from  the  cavalry  to  other 
branches  of  the  service  were  stop])ed ;  and 
the  Canadian  Cavalry  Depot  at  Shorn- 
cliffe,  in  England,  was  enlarged  into  a 
Canadian  Cavalry  Reserve  Brigade,  in 
which  each  of  the  regiments  at  the  front 
had  a  reserve  regiment  to  supply  it  witli 
reinforcements. 

In  the  great  French  offensive  in  Cham- 
pagne in  the  spring  of  1917  cavalry  was 
used,  though  only  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess; but  it  was  not  until  very  near  the 
end  of  the  year  that  the  Canadian  Cav- 


Geiieral    Watson. 

airy  Brigade  had  the  chance  for  which 
they  had  been  waiting  so  long  and  so  pa- 
tiently. On  November  20,  1917,  Sir 
Julian  Bj'ng,  now  in  command  of  the 
Third  Arm}%  launched  in  the  direction  of 
Cambrai  a  surprise  attack  which  prom- 
ised at  first  to  be  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  brilliant  operations  on  the 
Western  front.  The  troops  which  he  had 
at  his  command  were  limited  ni  number, 
owing  to  the  demands  recently  made  on 
the  British  for  remforcements  for  the 
Italian  front;  but  he  planned  to  make  up 
for  this  deficiency  by  the  use  of  a  large 
force  of  tanks,  and  he  had  in  reserve  a 
powerful  body  of  British  and  French 
cavalry  with  Avhich  to  drive  the  attack 
home.  The  honour  of  constituting  the 
spear-head  of  this  cavalry  mass  Avent  to 
the  Canadian  Cavalry  Brigade.  The  at- 
tack of  the  infantry  and  the  tanks  proved 
brilliantly     successful.       The     Germans, 
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taken  by  surprise,  were  completely  over- 
whelmed; and  the  road  to  Cambrai  was 
laid  open.  At  this  juncture  the  cavalry 
advanced,  the  Canadians  leading.  All 
seemed  propitious.  The  spires  of  Cam- 
brai could  be  seen  gleaming  ahead,  and 
nothing  appeared  to  intervene.  Then 
occurred  one  of  those  mischances  so  com- 
mon in  war.  An  in>portant  bridge  over 
the  Canal  du  Nord  was  found  to  have 
been  broken  doAvn  by  a  Britisli  tank  which 
had  attempted  to  cross  it.  A  report  to 
this  effect  was  sent  back  to  cavalry  head- 
quarters; and  in  consequence  orders  came 
forward  countermanding  the  whole  ad- 
vance. 

But  before  these  orders  reached  the 
Canadians,  a  squadron  of  the  Fort  Garry 
Horse  had  crossed  the  canal  in  single  file, 


3riK-0cii.    F.   O.   W  Looniis,   C.   M.   O.,    D.    S.    O. 


and  had  dashed  forward  into  the  enemy 
country.  The  adventures  of  this  squad- 
ron of  the  Fort  Garrys  read  like  a 
chapter  from  a  boy's  book  of  wonders. 
They  charged  a  battery  of  German  guns, 
and  cut  down  all  the  gunners;  they  scat- 
tered some  stray  German  infantry  de- 
tachments like  sheep;  and  they  swept 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Cambrai  itself. 
There  they  discarded  their  horses,  and 
fought  their  waj^  back  on  foot  to  the  Brit- 
ish lines  a  good  two  miles  away.  Of  the 
whole  squadron  only  forty-three  returned, 
and  the  officer  who  led  them  back  was 
awarded  the  Victoria  Cross.  The  charge 
of  the  Fort  Garrys  at  Cambrai  left  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  read 
about  it  as  to  what  the  Canadian  Cavalry 
could  do,  if  once  they  got  half  a  chance. 

There  were  those  among  the  officers  of 
the  Canadian  Cavalry  Brigade  who  held 
that  if  the  cavalrj^  advance  had  not  been 
countermanded,  they  would  have  swept 
all  before  them,  and  brought  about  the 
fall  of  Cambrai  and  perhaps  even  more 
far-reaching  results.  It  was  natural  that 
the  brigade  should  have  felt  aggrieved  at 
being  cheated  of  what  seemed  to  be  their 
one  great  opportunity  of  the  war.  But 
the  success  with  which  the  Germans  re- 
acted a  few  days  later  against  the  new 
British  line,  retrieving  a  large  part  of  the 
ground  they  had  lost,  suggests  that  pos- 
sibly the  Higher  Command  was  in  re- 
ceipt of  other  and  more  important  infor- 
mation than  tluit  of  tlie  breaking  down  of 
a  bridge  when  they  decided  to  hold  up  the 
cavalry  attack. 

In  any  case,  the  brigade  did  not  have 
many  months  to  wait  before  they  saw  ac- 
tion again — the  action  beside  which  the 
fighting  at  Cambrai  was  child's  play. 
The  great   German  offensive  of  March, 
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1918,  broke  on  the  British  Third  and 
Fifth  Armies.  The  Canadian  Cavalry 
Brigade  was  part  of  the  Third  Army.  It 
did  not  indeed  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  initial  attack,  for  that  fell  on  the  in- 
fantry. But  as  the  wave  of  the  German 
advance  neared  Amiens,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  throw  into  the  line  every  available 
unit;  and  the  Canadian  cavalry  was 
thrown  in  with  the  rest.  Fighting  now 
as  mounted  troops,  now  as  dismounted, 
counter-attacking  in  the  face  of  machine- 
gun  fire  at  one  time,  fighting  a  stubborn 
rearguard  action  at  another,  they  played 
their  part  in  stemming  the  tide  of  the 
German  rush.  Their  casualties  alone  tes- 
tified to  the  character  of  their  work; 
these  were  comparable  only  with  the 
losses  of  the  First  Division  at  the  Second 
Battle  of  Ypres. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  fighting  in 
1918  the  Canadian  Cavalry  Brigade 
played  a  somewhat  subsidiary  part. 
During  the  British  advance  they  wei'e  al- 
waj's  booted  and  spurred,  ready  to  dash 
in  when  the  opportunity  offered;  but  the 
stubborn  character  of  the  fighting  did  not 
favour     the     intervention     of     mounted 


Men  of  the  Newfoundland  Regiment  who  saved 
Monchy   at   a   critical   moment. 


Sketch   of    Brig.-Gen.   G.  S.   Tuxford,   who  com- 
manded  the  3rd  Brigade. 

troops.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  they 
did  appear  in  the  forward  area,  they  were 
soon  withdrawn. 

But  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
between  Germany  and  the  Allies  on  Nov- 
ember 11,  the  cavalry  came  once  more  to 
the  fore.  In  the  occupation  of  Belgium 
and  the  Rhine  valley,  the  cavalry  screen 
led  the  way.  Canadian  troopers,  together 
with  British  troojjers,  rode  into  the  vil- 
lages of  Belgium  as  the  German  Uhlans 
had  ridden  into  them  over  four  years  be- 
fore, but  on  a  different  mission  and  in  a 
different  mood.  And  before  the  year  was 
out,  the  inhabitants  of  sleepy  German 
villages  in  the  Rhineland,  peeping  out 
through  their  windows,  saw  Canadian 
cavahy  patrols  riding  through  the  village 
street.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Red  River 
to  the  Rhine;  but  many  a  lad  who  left  the 
banks  of  the  one  in  1914  reached  the 
banks  of  the  other  in  1918. 
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A  wounded  Canadian  Scot  showing  his  German  automatic   pistol   to  another  wounded   Canadian   who  had 
collected   German   shoulder  tunic  straps.     The    German  wounded  near  them  seem  happy  to  be 

out  of  the  fiffht. 


A  bayoncl    ^caljluml    and    t.nlri  ncliing   tool    liandlc   used    as    splints   on    IIil    a:  in 

arm  was  broken  by  a  piece  of  shrapnel. 


a   Canadian  whose  upper 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  CANADIAN  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS ITS  ORGANIZATION  AND 

WORK  —  A  CANADIAN   HOSPITAL  AT  SALONIKA  ■ —  THE  DENTAL 
CORPS  —  THE  RAILWAY  TROOPS  —  THE  FORESTRY  CORPS  —  THE 

SALVAGE  CORPS  —  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. THE  KHAKI  UNIVERSITY  — 

THE  WAR  RECORDS. 


In  every  army  there  are  a  host  of  auxil- 
iary services  which  contribute,  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  to  the  upkeep  and  wel- 
fare of  the  fighting  troops.  It  has  been 
estimated  that,  in  modern  warfare,  four 
men  are  required  behind  the  lines  to  keep 
one  man  in  the  firing  line.  No  account  of 
Canada's  militarj'  effort,  therefore,  would 
be  comj)lete  which  ignored  the  work  of 
these  auxiliary  troops,  without  which,  in- 
deed, the  achievements  of  the  fighting 
men  would  have  been  impossible. 

Foremost  among  these  subsidiary  serv- 
ices is  the  Medical  Corps.  The  work  of 
the  Medical  Corps  pervades  the  whole  of 
army  life.  It  meets  the  soldier  on  enlist- 
ment; it  meets  him  again  on  discharge; 
and  it  watches  over  him  during  the  inter- 
val. Its  work  is  not  only  with  the  sick 
and  the  wounded;  it  lies  even  more  with 
the  well  and  strong.  Sanitation,  vaccina- 
tion and  inocidation,  quarantine — such 
preventive  measures  as  these  fall  within 
its  scope  just  as  much  as  war  surgery  and 
the  sick  parade. 

Its  detachments  are  to  be  found  all  the 
way  from  the  front  line  back  to  Canada. 
At  the  front,  with  the  infantry  battalion 
or  the  artillery  brigade,  there  is  the  medi- 
cal officer,  with  his  orderlies  and  stretcher- 
bearers.  Just  behind  the  line  is  the 
dressing-station  and  the  field  ambulance. 
At  railhead  there  is  generally  found  a 
casualty  clearing  station,  where  prelimi- 
nary operations  are  as  a  rule  performed. 
Behind  that,  on  the  coast  of  France  or  in 
England,  are  the  great  base  hospitals  and 
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general  hospitals,  where  the  patient  re- 
ceives final  treatment.  In  England,  the 
Canadian  Army  JNIedical  Corps  has  also 
some  excellent  special  hospitals,  such  as 
the  Westcliffe  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and 
Throat  Hospital,  the  only  military  hos- 
pital of  its  kind  in  England.  Finally,  in 
Canada  there  are  hospitals  equipped  for 
dealing  with  the  soldier  who  is  perma- 
nently unfit  for  active  service,  but  who 
must  be  made  fit,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to 
resmne  civilian  life. 

The  Canadian  Ai-my  Medical  Corps 
did  not,  however,  minister  to  Canadians 
alone.  Many  Imperial  soldiers  were 
looked  after  in  Canadian  hospitals ;  and  a 
number  of  Canadian  medical  units, 
notably  casualty  clearing  stations,  were 
situated  in  areas  where  Canadian  troops 
were  rarely  found.  One  Canadian  gen- 
eral hospital,  that  furnished  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  was  for  two  j^ears  at 
Salonika,  on  the  shores  of  the  Aegean 
Sea. 

The  story  of  the  work  of  the  Canadian 
Army  ]\Iedical  Corps  is  marked  by  inci- 
dents of  heroism  and  devotion  to  duty  no 
less  splendid  tlian  those  which  have 
marked  the  work  of  any  other  branch  of 
the  service.  One  of  the  first  Victoria 
Crosses  won  by  a  Canadian  in  the  war 
was  won  by  Ca])tain  Scrimger,  the  medi- 
cal officer  of  the  14th  Battalion  at  the 
Second  Battle  of  Ypres.  The  work  done 
by  the  doctors  at  the  advanced  dressing 
stations,  often  under  the  heaviest  shell- 
fire,  and  by  the  surgeons  at  the  casualty 
clearing  stations,  where  operations  had  to 
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be  performed  often  under  a  joint  bom- 
bardment from  the  land  and  the  air,  was 
work  for  which  no  tribute  could  be  too 
great.  And  as  for  the  heroism  of  the 
nursing  sisters,  no  words  are  adequate  to 
describe  it.  Under  air-raids  by  brutal 
German  flying  men  by  niglit  and  by  day 
they  went  about  their  duties  in  the  wards 
with  a  tranquil  courage  which  put  to 
shame  the  trepidation  of  many  a  hard- 
ened soldier.     In  an  air-raid  on  a  Cana- 


Beside  the  Canadian  Army  Medical 
Corps,  there  was  another  branch  of  the 
army  which  presided  over  the  health  of 
the  soldiers — the  Canadian  Dental  Corps. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  little  provision 
was  made  for  the  care  of  the  teeth  of  the 
Canadian  soldier;  but  as  hostilities 
dragged  on,  it  became  apparent  that,  if 
the  Canadian  forces  were  to  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  efHciency,  the  teeth  of  the  army 
must  be  better  attended  to.    A  large  num- 


Canadian   and   Imperial  troops  helping  themselves  to  free  coffee  supplied  by  the  Canadian  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
at  a  roadside  stand  made  of  biscuit  boxes.     The  Helpful   work   of   the   "Y"   was   highly  appreciated   by   the 
troops  in   France  and   Flanders.     (Canadian  official  photograph.) 


dian  general  hospital  at  Etaples  in  tlie 
spring  of  1018,  some  of  the  nursing  sis- 
ters made  the  su])reme  sacrifice,  and 
others  were  maimed  for  life.  Nor  did  the 
dastardly  German  torpedo  spare  Cana- 
dian nurses  on  the  high  seas.  In  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Canadian  liospital  ship  Llan- 
dovery Castle  in  the  summer  of  1918,  a 
number  of  these  devoted  women  went 
down  to  a  watery,  but  glorious,  grave. 


bei"  of  dental  officers  was  tlierefore  re- 
cruited; and  before  long  each  infantry 
and  cavalry  brigade,  each  large  medical 
unit,  and  numerous  other  formations,  had 
a  dent.'d  laboratory,  with  a  full  working 
e(|uipnient.  The  nuinl)er  of  ])atients  who 
passed  through  these  laboratories  or 
clinics,  literally  hundreds  at  a  time,  amply 
demonstrated  the  need  which  the  Cana- 
dian Dental  Corps  tilted. 
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An  interesting  auxiliary  service  of  the 
Canadian  army  during  the  hiter  stages  of 
the  war  was  the  Canadian  liailway 
Troops.  Modern  warfare  has  become  to 
a  remarkable  degree  a  matter  of  railway 
strategy.  The  superiority  of  the  German 
railway  communications  forced  on  the 
British  authorities  at  an  early  date  the 
^lecessity  of  improving  the  railway  situa- 
tion in  the  north  of  France,  which  was 
quite  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem of  supplying  and  moving  the  vast 
masses  of  troops  concentrated  in  that  nar- 
row triangle  of  territory.  In  addition  to 
this  there  was  need  of  trained  technical 
troops  to  build  the  light  railways  which 
were  found  to  be  the  best  means  of  carry- 
ing supplies  up  to  the  front  line.  The 
assistance  of  the  Canadian  government 
M'as  requested  by  the  British  in  meeting 
this  problem;  and  as  a  result  the  Cana- 
dian Railway  Troops  came  into  existence. 
Not  only  were  a  number  of  infantrj^  bat- 
talions turned  into  railway  construction 
units,  but  railway  men  were  recruited  In 
Canada  specifically  for  railway  operation, 
and  rolling  stock  and  rails  were  sent  over- 
seas as  well.  Nearly  500  miles  of  Cana- 
dian rails  were  torn  up  and  shipped  direct 
to  France;  and  it  was  not  an  imcommon 
occiu'rence  for  Canadian  soldiers  coming 
back  to  railliead  to  go  on  leave  to  meet  a 
C.  P.  R.  locomotive,  manned  by  a  C.  P. 
R.  crew.  The  work  of  the  railway  troops, 
both  those  who  built  and  those  who  ojier- 
ated  the  roads,  was  at  times  extremely 
hazardous.  Especially  diu'ing  an  ad- 
vance, when  they  had  to  push  the  rail- 
ways on  after  the  troops  as  quickly  as 
possible,  they  came  often  under  the  sever- 
est shell-fire,  without  any  means  of  retal- 
iating on  the  enemy.  So  successful  was 
their  work  that  they  were  in  demand  in 
other  theatres  of  war  besides  the  Western 
front;  and  Canadian  railway  troops  ac- 
tually played  a  part  in  the  advance  of 
the  British  in  Palestine,  and  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Holy  Places  at  Jerusalem. 

Another  novel  Canadian  service  which 
played  a  crucial  part  in  the  war  was  the 


Canadian  Forestry  Corps.  Before  1914 
few  people  thought  of  lumbering  as  an 
essential  featui-e  of  modern  warfare;  but 
the  dawn  of  trench  fighting  soon  brought 
home  to  the  authorities  the  necessity  of 
an  extensive  forestry  program.  I^umber 
was  needed  for  the  construction  of  dug- 
outs, for  the  making  of  the  trench-mats 
without  which  life  in  tlie  trenches  became 
a  slough  of  des])ond,  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  railway  ties.  In  addition,  it 
was  required  for  the  building  of  the  multi- 
tude of  huts  that  sprang  uj)  behind  the 
lines  and  in  the  reserve  camps — hospitals, 
aerodromes,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteens,  offices, 
store-rooms,  rest-huts,  bath-houses.  The 
problem  of  coping  with  this  unprece- 
dented demand  for  lumber  was  indeed  a 
serious  one.  War  conditions  had  cut  off 
a  large  part  of  even  the  normal  lumber 
supply  of  France  and  Great  Britain;  and 
it  became  necessary  to  make  inroads  on 
the  wonderful  timber  resources  of  the  an- 
cient parks  and  forests  of  these  countries. 

It  was  known  that  there  were  in  the 
Canadian  army  thousands  of  lumbermen; 
and  Canada  was  asked  to  furnish  troops 
to  carry  out  lumbering  and  milling  oper- 
ations. A  number  of  later  battalions, 
recruited  almost  wholly  in  lumbering  dis- 
tricts, were  selected,  and  these  were 
formed  into  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Corps.  Detachments  of  the  corps  com- 
menced operations  in  the  south  of  France, 
in  England,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
One  detachment  set  to  work  in  the  royal 
park  of  Windsor;  and  age-old  trees,  be- 
neath which  the  kings  and  queens  of  Eng- 
land had  walked  or  hunted,  resounded 
under  the  axes  of  Canadian  lumberjacks. 
The  work  of  the  Forestry  Corps  did  not 
perhaps  lend  itself  to  deeds  of  daring  and 
renown;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
steady  stroke  of  its  axes  and  the  hum- 
drum buzz  of  its  saw-mills  contributed  In 
real  measure  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 

Another  interesting  unit  was  the  Sal- 
vage Corps.  This  too  was  a  development 
of  the  later  stages  of  the  war.  In  the  ear- 
lier stages  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
conservation  of  materials.     Everj'^  battle- 
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field  was  a  litter  of  discarded  rifles,  equip- 
ment, gun-carriages,  and  what  not.  As 
materials  ran  short,  however,  the  Salvage 
Corps  was  formed.  Its  personnel  was 
comi^osed  entirely  of  men  who  were  unfit 
to  carry  on  in  the  front  line;  but  with  a 
thoroughness  which  was  an  example  to 
the  fighting  troops  the  Corps  ranged  over 
the  whole  battlefront,  collecting  every 
scrap  of  material  which  could  be  in  any 
way  turned  to  use.  Their  dumps  would 
have  been  the  envy  of  the  rags-bones-and- 
bottles  men  of  civihan  fife;  and  the 
amount  of  money  they  saved  the  people 
of  Canada  can  only  be  reckoned  in  terms 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

A  branch  of  the  army  which  should  not 
be  forgotten  is  the  military  department 
of  the  Canadian  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  the 
British  and  American  armies,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  is  merely  a  civilian  adjunct  to  the 
military  forces;  but  with  the  Canadians 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  part  of  the  army  itself. 
The  Y.  jNI.  C.  A.  officers  hold  honorary 
commissions,  and  are  imder  army  disci- 
pline? consequently  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  combat- 
ant forces  is  closer  than  would  perhaps 
otherwise  be  the  case.  For  the  work  of 
the  Canadian  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  war  no 
praise  can  be  too  high.  Its  huts  were  to 
be  found  in  every  training  camp,  in  every 
base  camp,  and  in  every  forward  area 
where  Canadian  troops  were  quartered; 
and  these  huts,  with  their  warm  fires, 
their  tables  and  writing  materials,  their 
papers  and  magazines,  their  canteens  and 
their  indoor  games,  were  ofte!i  the  one 
bright  spot  in  the  life  of  the  men.  In 
every  advance  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  officers 
were  well  forward,  handing  out  hot  cof- 
fee and  milk  chocolate  to  the  walking 
wounded;  and  not  infrc(iuently  they  were 
found  in  the  front  line  on  their  errands 
of  kindliness.  When  the  men  were  in  rest 
in  the  back  areas,  they  were  indefatigable 
in  organizing  games  of  spoii  for  them — 
games  which  proved  so  beneficial  in  their 
results  that  tlie  idea  was  taken  up  by  the 
General  Staff',  and  became  part  of  the 
recognized    system    of    training    in    the 


Canadian  army.  Concert  parties,  com- 
posed often  of  famous  artists,  were 
brought  out  to  the  front;  and  Canadian 
soldiers  just  out  of  the  line  were  often 
able  to  enjoy  entertainments  in  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  huts  no  worse,  and  sometimes 
better,  than  they  could  have  seen  in  the 
music-halls  of  London.  And  wherever 
they  were,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  officers  ad- 
mirably seconded  the  work  of  the  Chap- 
lains' Service  in  looking  after  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  tlie  men.  Taken  all  in  all, 
there  were  few  branches  of  the  army  that 
stood  the  test  of  the  Great  War  better 
than  the  Canadian  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Connected  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
yet  distinct  from  it,  was  the  Khaki  Uni- 
versity of  Canada — or,  to  give  it  its  full 
official  designation,  the  Educational  Serv- 
ice of  the  Overseas  JNIilitary  Forces  of 
Canada.  The  Canadians  were  pioneers 
in  several  different  lines  during  the  war, 
but  in  nothing  more  pronouncedly  than 
in  their  attempt,  dm-ing  the  actual  prog- 
ress of  hostilities,  to  give  to  the  citizen 
soldier  a  training,  if  he  desired  it,  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  peace.  The  Khaki 
University  came  into  existence  in  the 
camp  where  the  ill-fated  Fifth  Canadian 
Division  was  waiting  for  orders  to  go  to 
France — ^orders  which  never  came.  The 
idea  became  immediately  popular;  and 
soon  teaching  centres  had  been  established 
in  practically  all  the  Canadian  centres  in 
England,  and  the  "University  of  Vimy 
Ridge"  had  been  organized  in  France. 
In  the  Khaki  University  everything  was 
taught  for  which  a  class  and  a  teacher 
could  be  found,  from  Greek  prose  to  com- 
mercial arithmetic.  In  France  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  were  great.  The 
task  of  teaching,  let  us  say,  the  Spanish 
verb  to  a  class  of  Aveary  soldiers  in  a  leaky 
tent  within  sound  of  the  German  guns, 
was  one  to  try  the  patience  of  a  more  pa-  i 
tient  man  than  Job.  But  the  Khaki  ' 
University  filled  a  much-felt  need.  Es- 
pecially when  demobilization  began,  it 
offered  to  the  Canadian  soldier  a  chance 
to  refit  himself  for  picking  up  again  the 
threads  of  civilian  life  on  his  return  to 
Canada. 


TIIK  WORK  OF  THE  AUXILIARY  SERVICES 
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Last  of  all,  a  word  should  be  said  about 
the  work  of  the  Canadian  War  Records 
Office.  This  office  sprang  out  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  IMax  Aitken  (now  Lord 
Beaverbrook)  as  the  Canadian  official 
eye-witness  at  the  front.  It  was  organ- 
ized by  him  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
and  preserving  all  possible  information 
regarding  the  part  played  by  Canada's 
troops  in  the  Great  War.     Officers  were 


Canada  has  to-day  a  collection  of  origi- 
nal materials  relating  to  the  part  played 
by  her  troops  in  the  war  that  is  not  infe- 
rior to  that  of  any  other  country  on  either 
side.  The  first-fruits  of  this  collection 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  first  three  volumes  of 
the  official  record  known  as  Canada  in 
Flanders — a  record  that  is  uni(|ue  at  least 
in  this,  that  no  other  country  but  Canada 
has  attempted,  while  the  fighting  was  still 


Wounded    Canadians   being    carried    to    the    rear   by    German    prisoners    .taken    in    the    pursuit    of    the    re- 
treating  Boche  army  in   the  fall   of  1918.      (Canadian  official  photograph.) 


sent  to  the  front  to  take  down  from  the 
lips  of  survivors  the  story  of  every  en- 
gagement in  which  Canadian  troops  took 
part;  war  diaries,  operation  orders,  aero- 
plane photographs,  trench  maps,  were 
collected;  and  artists  of  international 
fame  were  sent  out  to  make  sketches  and 
paintings.  Movie  films  were  even  taken 
of  the  troops  in  action.    The  result  is  that 


in  progress,  to  issue  an  authorized  narra- 
tive of  the  battles  in  which  its  troops  have 
been  engaged.  The  importance  of  prop- 
aganda in  the  war  is  something  which  can 
hardly  be  overestimated;  and  there  was 
no  form  of  propaganda  which  could  have 
been  more  effective  than  the  plain  un- 
varnished story  of  what  Canada's  soldiers 
did  and  suffered. 


The  Story  of  The  Reinforcements 
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the  first,  second,  and  third  contingents  —  later  units  — 
the  county  battalions  —  fancy  formations  —  the  situa- 
tion in  quebec  —  the  volunteer  system  fails  —  the  fifth 

division  the  military  service  act  —  the  draftees  — 

Canada's  achievement. 


When  the  fighting  ended  on  tlie  West- 
ern front  in  November,  1918,  tlie  Cana- 
dian Corps  was  practically  the  only  large 
formation  in  the  British  army  which  was 
still  at  full  strength.  The  Canadian  cas- 
ualties had  not  been  less  than  those  of 
most  other  troops ;  but  the  supply  of  rein- 
forcements had  been  constantly  kept  up. 
What  this  had  meant  to  the  Corps,  in 
maintaining  its  morale  and  efficiepcy,  may 
well  be  imagined.  The  encouragement  of 
full  ranks  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with 
the  success  which  attended  the  Corps  in 
all  that  it  imdertook;  and  from  this  point 
of  view  alone,  the  story  of  how  Canada 
kept  up  her  r^'inforcements  is  worth  while 
telling. 

When  the  First  Contingent  was  called 
for,  the  difficidty  was  not  to  get  recruits, 
but  to  wged  out  those  that  offered.  Thou- 
sands were  rejected  all  over  Canada  for 
slight  physical  defects;  and  in  the  end 
there  sailed  from  Canada,  not  20,000,  the 
number  originally  aimed  at,  but  33,000. 
Nor  was  there  any  difficulty  in  filling  the 
ranks  of  the  Second  and  Third  Contin- 
gents. Many  of  the  units  in  these  con- 
tingents were  recruited  in  a  day.  It 
seemed  as  though  Canada's  military  re- 
sources were  inexhaustible. 

But  by  the  middle  of  1915,  however,  en 
listments  had  begim  to  thin  out.  The 
units  that  were  authorized  immediately 
after  what  was  known  as  the  Third  Con- 
tingent was  raised,  all  reached  full 
strength;  but  in  some  cases  recruiting  to 
full  strength  was  a  struggle.  Battalions 
were  no  longer  raised  in  a  day,  nor  yet  in 
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a  week.  To  get  recruits  it  became  neces- 
sary to  appeal  for  them,  in  the  press,  on 
the  platform,  and  in  the  street.  A  re- 
cruiting campaign,  it  was  found,  cost 
money;  and  it  became  necessary  too  foi- 
battalions  to  solicit  financial  support  from 
the  public. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  demand 
was  first  heard  for  compulsory  military 
service,  or  conscription.  Among  the  re- 
cruits who  were  coming  forward  were 
many  married  men  with  families,  who 
were  certain  to  cost  the  country  heavily 
in  separation  allowances,  patriotic  fund 
grants,  and  pensions;  whereas  many  un- 
married men  were  holding  back  from  en- 
listing. If  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
finance,  it  was  contended  that  a  system  of 
recruiting  which  gave  rise  to  such  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  was  wrong;  and  it  was 
urged  that  the  state  itself  should  say  who 
should  go.  In  the  opinion  of  the  govern- 
ment, however,  the  country  was  not  ripe 
for  conscription;  and  the  Militia  Depart- 
ment eontinued  to  try  to  secure  recruits 
by  means  of  the  voluntary  system. 

With  a  view  to  galvanizing  the  volun- 
tary system  into  renewed  life,  the  INIilitia 
Department  hit  upon  the  device  of  trying 
to  raise  county  battalions  by  appealing  to 
the  local  patriotism  of  the  countryside. 
County  and  municipal  councils  made 
grants  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  recruit- 
ing; and  recruiting  officers  scoured  the 
country  in  every  direction.  The  results 
obtained  were  hardly  commensurate  with 
the  efforts  put  forth.  INIany  battalions 
found  that  the  cost  of  recruiting  a  single 
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soldier  ranged  anywhere  from  $10  to  $50. 
So  great  was  the  anxiety  of  commanding 
officers  to  fill  up  their  battalions  that 
many  men  were  enlisted  who  were  totally 
unfit  for  active  service,  and  who  had  to  be 
discharged  later,  after  having  cost  the 
government  large  sums  of  money  for  their 
upkeep  and  training.  And  in  the  end  the 
great  majority  of  these  county  battalions 
w^ent  overseas  far  below  strength.  The 
process  of  their  recruitment  was  one  of 


was  raised,  a  bantams'  battalion,  and  a 
pals'  battalion.  Certain  units  made  a 
specialty  of  recruiting  companies  of  bank 
clerks,  of  North  American  Indians,  or  ot 
Russians.  Every  inducement  was  held 
out  to  get  men  to  enlist  together.  The 
idea  underlying  the  formation  of  all  these 
units  was  that  men  of  the  same  type 
would  be  able  to  go  to  the  front  together 
— an  idea  which  the  authorities  must  have 
known     was    impossible     of     fulfilment. 


I 


Canadians  using  a  British  tank  for  transport  purposes.  The  tanks  fully  proved  their  value  as  ad- 
juncts to  infantry  soon  after  their  first  appearance  on  the  Somme  in  1916,  where  they  spread  terror 
among  the   Germans.     (Canadian   official   photograph.) 


the    most     expensive     and    extravagant 
which  could  well  be  imagined. 

At  the  same  time  other  expedients  were 
resorted  to.  Highland  battalions  were 
raised  in  Scottish  districts,  Irish-Cana- 
dian battalions  in  Irish  districts.  Uni- 
versity battalions  were  authorized  in  ujii- 
versity  centres;  and  an  attempt  was  even 
made  to  recruit  a  battalion  of  High 
School    boys.      A    sportsmen's    battalion 


With  rare  exceptions,  these  units  were 
later  broken  up  on  arrival  in  England, 
and  the  men  composing  them  scattered 
as  reinforcements. 

The  recruiting  problem  among  the 
French  Canadians  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  was  especially  difficult.  A  sec- 
tion of  the  French-Canadian  people,  led 
by  the  Nationalist  leaders,  Bourassa  and 
Lavergne,  were  definitely  opposed  to  the 
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participation  of  Canada  in  tlie  war;  and 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  more  ])atri- 
otic  anion<if  the  French  Canadians,  snch 
as  Captain  Talhot  Papineau,  the  <)Tand- 
son  of  the  rebel  of  1837,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  original  officers  of  tlie  Princess 
Pats,  and  who  later  died  on  the  battle- 
field, the  nnniber  of  French-Canadian  re- 
cruits that  offered  was  small  indeed.  Out 
of  five  French-Canadian  units  authorized 
at  this  time  only  two  partially  filled  bat- 
talions were  obtained.  It  was  perhaps 
unnatural  to  expect  from  the  province 
of  Quebec  the  same  number  of  recruits 
as  from  Ontario  or  from  the  West,  since 
the  French  Canadians  had  never  been 
educated  up  to  their  Imperial  responsibil 
ities,  and  the  custom  of  early  marriages 
and  large  families  amonor  them  had  re- 
duced the  number  of  eligible  young  men ; 
but  even  when  allowance  was  made  for 
these  facts,  the  response  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  was  disappointing. 

By  the  beginning  of  1917  enlistments 
in  Canada  had  fallen  off  until  they  were 
far  exceeded  by  the  casualties  at  the  front. 
It  became  clear  that  Canada's  military 
effort  was  waning  rather  than  waxing. 
In  1916  Great  Britain  had  been  forced 
to  discard  the  voluntary  system  of  recruit- 
ing for  a  system  of  conscription  or  com- 
pulsion; and  the  United  States,  upon  its 
entrance  into  the  war  in  the  early  part  of 
1917,  had  immediately  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  selective  draft.  New  Zealand 
had  reverted  to  compulsion;  and,  al- 
though Australia  had  rejected  conscrip- 
tion, it  had  placed  in  the  field  five  divi- 
sions as  against  Canada's  four  divisions, 
despite  the  fact  that  its  population  was 
less  than  that  of  Canada.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  demand  in  Canada  for 
a  system  of  compulsory  military  servicr 
increased  in  strength  and  insistence;  anf 
during  1917  Sir  Robert  Borden  and  the 
leading  members  of  his  Cabinet  gradually 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  voluntary 
system  had  failed,  -and  that  the  principle 
of  compulsion  would  have  to  be  adopted. 

A  striking  commentary  on  the  failure 
of  the  voluntary  system  was  afforded  by 


German  prisoner,  badly  wonnded  in  the  head, 
waiting  for  stretcher-bearers  to  carry  him  to  the 
Canadian    rear.      (Canadian    ofticial    photograph.) 

the  fate  of  the  Fifth  Canadian  Division. 
This  division  had  been  organized  at  Wit- 
ley  Camp  in  England  in  the  beginning  of 
1917,  as  the  result  of  a  natural  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Canadian  authorities  not 
to  be  outdone  by  the  Australians. 
Throughout  the  year  the  division  waited 
patienth^  for  orders  to  proceed  to  France 
— ^and  waited  in  vain.  Especially  after 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  compul- 
sion by  the  Canadian  government  in  the 
summer  of  1917  their  hopes  rose  high. 
But  by  the  end  of  1917  the  immediate 
need  for  reinforcements  at  the  front  was 
such  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  break 
up  the  division,  and  send  it  to  the  front 
in  drafts.  After  nearly  a  year  of  forced 
inaction  and  deferred  ho]>es,  the  Fifth 
Division  passed  out  of  existence. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  introduced  the  ]Mili- 
tary  Service  Act  into  parliament  on  June 
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11,  1917,  and  in  spite  of  opposition  from 
a  wing  of  the  Liberal  party,  it  passed 
both  houses  by  substantial  majorities. 
Later  in  the  year,  when  the  coalition 
formed  between  the  Conservatives  and 
the  conseriptionist  wing  of  the  Liberal 
party  went  to  the  polls,  the  Act  was  em- 
phatically endorsed  by  the  electors,  out- 
side of  the  province  of  Quebec.  In 
operation  the  Act  was  not  an  unqualified 
success.  It  yielded  at  first  a  disappoint- 
ing number  of  recruits ;  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  notably  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  the  exemptions  granted  were  out 
of  all  proportion  to  those  granted  in  parts 
of  the  country  which  had  already  done 
their  full  share  in  the  war.  But  the  Act 
served  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  suf- 
ficient flow  of  reinforcements  for  the 
troojis  already  at  the  front;  and  from 
that  point  of  view  it  was  amply  justified. 
The  draftees  called  up  under  it  proved 
to  be  a  fine  upstanding  class  of  men,  for 
the  most  part  amenable  to  discipline  and 
training.  During  1918  tens  of  thousands 
of  them  went  to  France  as  reinforce- 
ments; and  the  part  they  played  in  the 


final  successes  of  the  Canadian  Corps 
showed  them  to  be  capable  of  achieving 
results  scarcely  less  splendid  than  the 
volunteers  who  had  preceded  them. 

The  total  number  of  enlistments  in 
Canada  during  the  Great  War  was  well 
over  5.50,000,  or  about  one  in  twelve  of 
the  population.  Of  these  over  100,000 
were  obtained  under  the  Military  Service 
Act.  The  total  number  who  proceeded 
overseas  was  well  over  400,000.  This  ef- 
fort pales  into  insignificance  beside  the 
war  eff'ort  of  Great  Britain  or  France; 
and  it  is  inferior  to  the  effort  made  by 
AustraKa  and  New  Zealand.  But  in 
comparison  with  the  record  of  the  LTnited 
States,  it  is  at  least  creditable,  especially 
when  the  large  proportion  of  French' 
Canadians  in  Canada  is  taken  into  ac- 
count. And  although  the  Canadian  sol- 
diers enlisted  in  the  war  may  not  have 
been  as  many  as  they  might  have  been, 
they  were  all  of  the  best  stamp;  and  if 
Canada's  contribution  to  the  war  was  a 
little  deficient  in  quantity,  it  was  not  de- 
ficient in  quality. 
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Canada's  war  effort  has  not  been  lim- 
ited to  the  troops  that  wear  the  maple 
leaf  badge.  She  has  contributed  in  addi- 
tion thousands  of  the  best  and  bravest  of 
her  sons  to  the  military,  naval,  and  air 
forces  of  Great  Britain.  Complete  fig- 
ures with  regard  to  Canadian  enlistments 
in  the  British  forces  will  probably  never 
be  available.  But  the  fact  that  at  one 
time  approximately  one-third  of  the  Brit- 
ish airmen  were  Canadian  born,  serves  as 
an  index  to  the  considerable  numbers  of 
Canadians  who  fought  with  the  Impe- 
rials. 

As  early  as  1915,  owing  to  the  way  in 
which  the  British  War  Office  had  used  ujj 
much  of  its  best  material  in  the  first  bat- 
tles of  the  war,  there  was  already  a  need 
for  suitable  candidates  for  commissions  in 
the  British  army.  The  need  was  partly 
supplied  by  numbers  of  Canadians.  Not 
only  were  many  young  Canadian  officers, 
mostly  university  undergraduates,  sent 
over  to  England;  but  many  Canadians 
who  had  enlisted  in  the  ranks,  both  in  the 
British  Army  and  in  the  Canadian  Con- 
tingents, were  able  to  obtain  commissions 
with  the  Imperials. 

From  an  early  date,  a  remarkable  num- 
ber of  these  expressed  a  preference  for 
the  aerial  side  of  warfare.  There  were  at 
this  period  two  air  services  in  England, 
the  Royal  Flying  Corps  and  the  Royal 
Naval  Air  Service ;  and  into  both  of  these 
the  Canadians  flocked.  Their  dash,  their 
self-reliance,  their  willingness  to  take 
chances,  rendered  them  as  a  rule  excellent 


air-fighters.  It  was  not  long  before  they 
had  won  a  reputation  in  the  aii',  and  fur- 
ther Canadian  enlistments  were  frankly 
welcomed  by  Adastral  House.  From 
191.5  to  tiie  end  of  tlie  war  a  constant 
stream  of  Canadians,  therefore,  poured 
into  the  air  service  of  the  Empire.  Some 
squadrons  in  France,  indeed,  came  to  be 
composed  almost  wholly  of  Canadians. 

The  achievements  of  the  Canadian  air- 
men were  indeed  brilliant.  It  is  onlj'  nec- 
essary to  mention  the  names  of  Bishop, 
Collishaw,  Barker,  and  a  host  of  other 
Canadian  "aces"  to  bring  home  the  part 
that  Canadian  airmen  played  in  the  war. 
Bishop  held  the  record  for  the  number 
of  machines  brought  down  on  the  British 
front,  having  destroyed  moi-e  than  seven- 
ty enemy  machines,  apart  from  many 
driven  down  out  of  control.  So  far  as  is 
known,  only  one  French  airman  and  one 
German  airman  exceeded  liis  record.  He 
won  nearly  every  military  honour  which 
it  was  possible  for  a  flying  officer  to  win, 
including  the  Victoria  Cross.  The  Lon- 
don Gazette  notice  of  the  award  of  the 
Victoria  Cross  to  him  contains  such  a 
thrilling  story  that  it  is  worth  reprinting 
in  full: 

"V.  C.  August  10,  1917:  Capt.  Wm. 
Avery  Bishop. 

"For  most  conspicuous  bravery,  deter- 
mination, and  skill.  Captain  Bishop,  who 
had  been  sent  out  to  work  independently, 
flew  first  of  all  to  an  enemy  aerodrom.e; 
finding  no  machine  about,  he  flew  to  an- 
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other  aerodrome  about  three  miles  south- 
east, which  was  at  least  twelve  miles  the 
other  side  of  the  line.  Seven  machines, 
some  with  their  engines  running,  were  on 
the  ground.  He  attacked  these  from 
about  fifty  feet,  and  a  mechanic,  who  was 
starting  one  of  the  engines,  was  seen  to 
fall.  One  of  the  machines  got  off  the 
ground,  but  at  a  height  of  sixty  feet  Cap- 
tain Bishop  fired  fifteen  rounds  into  it 
at  very  close  range,  and  it  crashed  to  the 
ground.  A  second  machine  got  off  the 
ground,  into  which  he  fired  thirty  rounds 
at  150  yards  range,  and  it  fell  into  a  tree. 


for  one  of  the  deeds  of  derring-do  per- 
formed by  a  paladin  of  the  Crusades. 
Nor  did  mediaeval  knight  ever  encounter 
adventures  half  so  many  or  half  so  thrill- 
ing as  this  modern  knight  errant  of  the 
air.  During  his  first  five  months'  fighting 
in  the  air,  Bishop  fought  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  ten  single  combats  with  the 
enemy,  with  a  total  of  no  less  than  seventy 
machines  destroyed  or  driven  down  out 
of  control.  On  one  occasion  he  fell  4,000 
feet  with  his  machine  in  flames,  and  es- 
caped unhurt. 

Scarcelv  less  remarkable  than  the  rec- 


A  row  of  the  Aeroplanes  operated  by  Canadian  officers  of  a  R.  A.  F.  squadron  in  France.  Many 
Canadian  flyers  made  a  special  record  in  the  Imperial  air  forces,  their  skill  and  daring  winning  the 
admiration  of  the  army  and  aiding  materially  in  driving  the  Hun  from  the  air  at  critical  stages  of  the 
war. 


Two  more  machines  then  rose  from  the 
aerodrome.  One  of  these  he  engaged  at 
the  height  of  1,000  feet,  emptying  the  rest 
of  his  drum  of  ammunition.  This  ma- 
chine cra.shed  300  yards  from  the  aero- 
drome, after  which  Captain  Bi.shop 
emptied  a  whole  drum  into  the  foin'th 
hostile  machine,  and  then  flew  back  to  his 
station.  Four  hostile  scouts  were  about 
1000  feet  above  him  for  about  a  mile  of 
his  return  journey,  but  they  would  not 
attack.  His  machine  was  very  badly  shot 
about  by  machine-gun  fire  from  the 
jf^round." 

If  the  neces.sary  substitutions  were 
made — if  the  desert  were  substituted  for 
the  air,  and  the  battle-horse  for  the  battle- 
plane—this  adventure  might  well  stand 


ord  of  Bishop  was  that  of  Collishaw  on 
the  Western  front  and  Barker  on  the 
Italian  front.  Collishaw,  who  was 
awarded  the  D.  S.  O.  for  "great  gallantry 
and  skill  in  all  his  combats",  had  a  total 
of  machines  to  his  credit  only  a  few  less 
than  that  of  Bishop:  and  the  decorations 
won  by  Barker  in  his  air-fighting  actually 
exceeded  in  number  and  variety  those  won 
by  Bishop.  Nor  should  mention  be  omit- 
ted of  the  marvellous  achievements  of 
many  less  famous  Canadian  airmen. 
Ilervey,  a  Canadian  in  the  Royal  Naval 
Air  Service,  won  the  I).  S.  C.  "for  tack- 
ling ten  Gothas  single-handed  in  a  Ger- 
man raid  and  bringing  down  two  of 
them".  Hobbs,  another  Canadian  in  the 
Royal  Naval  Air  Service,  won  the  D.  S. 
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O.  and  the  D.  S.  C.  for  bringing  down  a 
Zeppelin  and  for  demolishing  three  sub- 
marines. And  so  one  might  go  on  with 
an  enumeration  of  Canadian  exploits  in 
the  air.  Nowhere  did  Canadian  pluck 
and  valour  shine  more  brilliantly  than  in 
the  achievements  of  the  boys  from  Can- 
ada who  fought  in  both  branches  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force. 

In  addition  to  tlie  thousands  of  Cana- 
dians who  enlisted  with  the  Imperials, 
there  were  many  Canadian  officers  who 


training  school  for  cadets  in  the  Royal 
Air  Force.  Major-Gen.  Lipsett,  who 
commanded  for  a  long  time  the  Third 
Canadian  Division  at  the  front,  was  se- 
lected for  a  higher  position  on  the  staff 
of  one  of  the  British  armies.  Canadian 
officers  who  had  a  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  were  seconded  to  the  Impe- 
rials as  intelligence  officers;  and  Cana- 
dian officers  unfit  for  service  in  the  front 
line  were  employed  in  such  formations  as 
the   Salvage  Corjis.     In  other  cases  the 


Hidden  mysteries  of  the  famous  "Q"  ship  of  the  British  Navy,  H.  M.  S.  Suffolk  Coast,  used  as  a  decoy 
to  capture  or  destroy  submarines.  View  of  the  dummy  deckhouse,  showing  the  gun  whicli  was  concealed 
until  the  iron  doors  fell  at  a  signal  from  the  bridge 


were  seconded  from  the  Canadian  Expe- 
ditionary Force  to  the  Imperial  army. 
In  some  cases  these  officers  were  asked  for 
by  the  War  Office  on  account  of  special 
qualifications.  Many  Canadians  with  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  were  told  off  for 
duty  with  the  Ministry  of  INIunitions. 
The  commandant  of  the  Canadian  Train- 
ing School  for  officers  and  cadets  at  Bex- 
hill-on-Sea  was  so  successful  tliat  he  was 
borrowed  by  the  British  to  command  the 


Imperials  made  places  for  Canadians  who 
were  sm-plus  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Overseas  Military  Forces  of  Canada. 
Owing  to  the  method  of  recruiting  in  Can- 
ada, under  which  battalions  were  for  long 
recruited  instead  of  drafts,  many  battal- 
ions had  to  be  broken  up  on  arrival  in 
England;  and  many  senior  officers  in  the 
Canadian  forces  consequently  became 
surplus.  Numbers  of  these  officers  re- 
verted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  went 
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to  the  front  as  reinforcements.  Others 
were  not  able  or  were  not  willing  to  do 
this;  and  for  many  of  these  places  were 
found  by  the  War  Office  on  the  lines  of 
communication.  The  variety  of  work 
performed  by  these  officers  had  in  it 
something  of  the  amusing.  Some  became 
town  majors  or  area  commandants;  others 
became  burial  officers  or  railway  transport 
officers.  Some  commanded  laundries  or 
bath-houses  behind  the  lines;  others  com- 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  romances  ol 
the  war  was  the  career  of  a  Canadian 
financier,  Sir  JNIax  Aitken,  afterwards 
Lord  Beaverbrook.  From  being  first  the 
Canadian  eye-witness  at  the  front,  and 
then  Canadian  War  Records  officer,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
and  head  of  the  JNIinistry  of  Information; 
and  the  propaganda  conducted  in  the  last 
year  of  the  war  by  his  department  had,  in 
the  opinion  of  shrewd  observers,  no  in- 


Lieut.-Com.  Harold  Autor,  V.  C,  D.  S.  C,  captain  of  :the  "Q"  ship,  Suffolk  Coast,  appearing  up  the  hidden 
hatchway  to  the  bridfje,  on  board  the  famous  submarine  decoy  ship. 


manded  Chinese  labour  battalions  or 
English  works  companies.  One  Cana- 
dian officer,  who  was  in  peace  time  a  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  an  American  univer- 
sity, did  such  good  work  in  promoting 
agricultural  production  behind  the  lines 
that  he  was  given  oversight  of  all  agri- 
cultural operations  on  the  Briti.sh  front. 
The  part  that  some  Canadians  came  to 
play  in  the  ])r()secuti()n  of  the  war  had  in 
it,    indeed,    elements   of   the   spectacular. 


considerable  infiuence  in  weakening  the 
morale  of  the  enemy  peoples.  Another 
Canadian,  who  went  overseas  as  the  adju- 
tant of  a  Montreal  battalion,  became  sec- 
retary of  the  British  War  Mission  to  tlie 
United  States,  and  was  knighted  by  the 
king.  A  Canadian  contractor  from  To- 
ronto rose  to  have  charge  of  road  con- 
struction behind  the  British  lines  in 
I*' ranee.  Canadian  .scientific  men  did 
splendid  work  on  the  Inventions  Board 
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appointed  by  the  British  government,  es- 
pecially in  developing  devices  used  in  the 
anti-submarine  warfare.  In  the  wider 
sphere  of  Imperial  war  effort,  many  indi- 
vidual Canadians  were  not  found  wanting 
when  weighed  in  the  balance. 

Something  should  be  said  also  about 
Canada's  part  in  the  Great  War  on  its 
naval  side.  Unfortunately,  when  the  war 
broke  out,  Canada  had  a  navy  composed 
of  only  two  training  ships,  one  of  which 
was  dismantled.  Immediately  on  the  out- 
break of  war,  the  Canadian  government 
purchased  two  submarines,  for  the  pur- 
])ose  of  defending  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia  from  the  attack  of  German 
raiders,  which  seemed  imminent  at  that 
time.  And  at  a  later  stage  of  the  war, 
the  Canadian  government  organized  a 
fleet  of  small  coastal  patrol  vessels  of  the 
trawler  and  drifter  type,  for  the  piu'pose 
of  defending  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from 
submarine  attack.  But  at  no  period  was 
Canada  able  to  play  the  glorious  part  in 
the  war  on  the  high  seas  played,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  naval  forces  of  Australia. 
Her  chief  contribution  to  the  naval  side 
of  the  war  was  in  the  recruits  she  fur- 
nished to  the  British  navy.  The  fact  that 
Canada  had  no  navy  of  her  own  worthy 
of  the  name,  meant  that  those  Canadians 
who  preferred  sea-fighting  to  land-fight- 
ing had  to  take  service  with  the  Royal 
Navy  or  the  Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Re- 
serve. In  all  nearly  2,000  Canadians 
were  enrolled  in  the  naval  services  of  the 
Empire.  A  large  number  of  these  had 
commissions  in  the  British  Auxiliary  Pa- 
trol Service ;  and  scores  of  the  little  motor 
launches  or  "scooters"  which  did  such 
yeoman  service  in  coping  with  the  Ger- 
man submarine  menace  were  commanded 
by  young  Canadian  naval  officers.  In  the 
operations  off  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  in 
the  spring  of  1918,  in  which  the  old  Vin- 
dictive figured  so  gloriously,  some  of  the 
most  hazardous  details  were  in  the  hands 
of  these  motor  launch  commanders. 
Other  Canadians  were  found  on  sub- 
marines, torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and — 
to  a  less  extent — on  larger  warships,  all 


over  the  Seven  Seas.  And  in  the  mer- 
chant marine,  that  splendid  body  of  fear- 
less civilian  sailors  who  daily  braved  the 
nerve-racking  menace  of  the  German  sub- 
marine torpedo,  Canadian  sailormen  did 
their  bit  with  no  less  of  fortitude  and 
heroism  than  the  sailors  of  any  other  part 
of  the  British  Empire.  Canada's  naval 
effort  was,  it  is  true,  small  and  inade- 
quate; but  what  there  was  of  it  was 
splendid  and  worthy. 

Lastly,  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
part  played  by  Newfoundland  in  the  war. 
Newfoundland  is  not  a  partner  in  the 
Canadian  Confederation,  but  it  is  so  close- 
ly connected  with  Canada  both  historically 
and  actually  that  a  reference  to  its  war 
effort  may  fittingly  be  included  here.  On 
the  outbreak  of  war,  Newfoundland, 
which  is  England's  oldest  colony,  prompt- 
ly offered  a  regiment  for  service  at  the 
front.  The  Royal  Newfoundland  Regi- 
ment, as  it  was  named,  joined  the  First 
Canadian  contingent  on  its  way  across 
the  Atlantic  in  October,  1914.  It  was  not, 
however,  included  in  the  Canadian  forces, 
but  was  made  part  of  a  British  division 
which  went  to  Gallipoli.  At  Gallipoli  it 
won  for  itself  a  high  reputation;  it 
reached  a  point  nearer  Constantinople 
than  any  other,  and  it  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  last  unit  to  leave  the  peninsula. 
From  Gallipoli  the  Newfoundlanders 
were  sent  to  France,  and  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Somme,  both  during  the  first  assault 
and  during  the  later  stages,  they  fought 
with  a  gallantry  that  called  forth  univer- 
sal comment.  The  following  year  they 
did  good  work  at  Monchy,  near  Arras, 
and  in  the  third  battle  of  Ypres;  and  in 
1918  they  played  their  part  in  repelling 
the  German  offensive,  and  in  driving 
home  the  allied  counter-offensive.  Each 
year  their  casualties  were  pathetic;  yet  in 
comparison  with  their  numbers,  no  troops 
gained  a  more  justly  famous  reputation 
than  the  Royal  Newfoundland  Regiment. 


(Photo  by  British  and  Colonial  Press.  Toronto.) 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  waving  farewell  at  the  MacDor.ald  ColK-gf,  Guelpli,  C  anada. 
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There  was  a  home  front  as  well  as  a 
front  in  France  and  Flanders;  and  the 
one  was  hardly  less  important  than  the 
other.  If  the  efforts  of  the  Canadian  sol- 
diers overseas  had  not  been  loyally  sec- 
onded by  the  civilian  war  effort  at  home, 
the  story  of  Canada's  part  in  the  war 
might  be  very  different  from  what  it  is. 
Nor  were  there  lacking  elements  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion  in  the  story  of  most 
of  the  men  and  women  who  stayed  at 
home,  any  more  than  in  the  story  of  the 
men  and  women  who  went  overseas. 

The  phase  of  civilian  war  effort  in  Can- 
ada most  closely  connected  with  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  was  probably  the  making 
of  munitions.  Vast  contracts  were  let  in 
Canada  not  only  for  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  for  the  Canadian  army,  but  for 
the  British  and  the  American  armies  as 
well.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  in 
Canada  in  1918  no  less  than  250,000 
workers,  men  and  women,  engaged  in  the 
making  of  war  munitions  of  all  kinds; 
and  there  were  perhajjs  another  .50,000 
engaged  in  handling  these  munitions  in 
transportation  and  in  other  collateral  or- 
ganizations. To  take  only  one  item, 
Canadian  plants  had  turned  out  by  the 
end  of  1918,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  no 
less  than  75  million  shells,  of  all  grades 
from  the  18-pounder  to  the  9.2".  In  the 
case  of  the  18-pounder  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  in  the  last  six  months  of  1917 
no  less  than  55  per  cent  of  the  total  Brit- 
ish output  of  shrapnel  shells  of  this  type 


came  from  Canada.  In  the  manufacture 
of  munitions  for  the  British  government 
alone,  over  a  billion  and  a  half  of  dollars 
have  been  expended. 

But  shells  are  only  one  item  in  Canada's 
war  output.  Included  in  the  general  term 
of  munitions  there  have  been  turned  out 
in  Canada  explosives,  aeroplanes,  wooden 
ships,  steel  ships,  military  uniforms,  boots, 
maple  leaf  badges,  rifles,  haversacks, 
tents,  and  a  hundred  otlier  items,  the  total 
value  of  which  staggers  comprehension. 

Hardly  less  important  than  the  making 
of  munitions  was  increased  food  produc- 
tion in  Canada  diu'ing  the  war,  by  means 
of  which  the  food  deficiencies  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Eurojje  were  partiallj^  made  up. 
In  spite  of  the  great  scarcity  of  labour  in 
Canada,  caused  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  enlistments  in  the  army,  Cana- 
dian farmers  and  ranchers  succeeded  in 
materially  increasing  their  output  be- 
tween 1914  and  1918.  At  the  same  time, 
the  general  public,  by  careful  economy 
and  self-sacrifice,  reduced  the  consump- 
tion of  food  in  Canada.  The  result  was 
that  Canada  was  able  to  export  to  the 
war-ridden  countries  of  Europe  food- 
stuffs out  of  all  proportion  to  what  it  had 
exported  before  the  war.  Where  the  an- 
nual export  of  eggs  before  1914  was  only 
158,217  doz.  it  had  jumped  by  1918  to 
4,898,793  doz.  The  annual  export  of 
wheat  flour  jumped  from  434,969  barrels 
to  9,931,148  barrels;  and  the  export  of 
beef    from    5,217,652    lbs.    to    86,565,104 
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lbs.  These  figures  are  perliaps  the  most 
striking,  and  other  exports  did  not  show 
such  a  stupendous  increase;  but  taken  all 
in  all,  Canadian  food  exports  during  the 
war  more  than  quadrupled  themselves. 
This  fact  alone  is  a  sufficient  commentary 
on  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Canadian 
producer  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  the 
Canadian  consumer. 

Nor   did   the   Canadian    public   forget 
Rudyard   Kipling's   injunction   to   "pay, 


the  Red  Cross  Society.  This  society 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing 
the  work  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps  fjy 
furnishing  hospital  supplies  and  comforts 
for  the  sick  and  wounded.  An  important 
and  admirable  feature  of  its  work  has 
been  the  care  of  Canadian  prisoners  of 
war  in  Germany  and  elsewhere;  had  it 
not  been  for  the  parcels  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing sent  by  the  Red  Cross  to  the  Canadian 
inmates  of  the  enemy  prison  camps,  many 


Canadian  girls  making  aeroplane  wings  at  the  Leaside  Barracks  of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  near  Toron- 
to. They  became  adepts  at  the  work  and  realized  its  importance  to  the  flyers  who  braved  the  dangers 
of  the  air. 


pay,  pay".  Dominion,  provincial,  and 
munici])al  taxation  went  up  by  leaps  and 
boinids  to  meet  the  expen.ses  of  the  war; 
and  vast  sums  of  money  were  borrowed 
by  the  government  from  the  people.  Rut 
over  and  aliove  the  financial  effort  of  the 
Canadian  pe()])le  in  the.se  directions,  pri- 
vate purse-strings  were  o])ened  with  al- 
most incredible  generosity  for  the  support 
of  a  number  of  voluntary  war  organiza- 
tions.     Among   these,    for  instance,   was 


of  these  unfortimate  men  might  never 
have  seen  again  their  Canadian  homes. 
Contributions  to  the  Canadian  Red  Cross 
during  the  war  totalled,  in  cash  and  sup- 
plies, ai)])roximatcly  $2(),()0(),()()0.  In 
addition  to  these  contributions,  more  than 
.$0,()()(),000  went  to  the  British  Red  Cross; 
and  to  the  French  Red  Cross,  the  Polish 
Relief  Fund,  and  the  Belgian  Relief 
Fund,  millions  more.  The  number  of 
voluntary    war    organizations    that    ap- 
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pealed,  and  ap|)eak(l  successfully,  to  the 
Canadian  public  were  indeed  legion.  To 
the  military  work  of  the  Y.  JM.  C.  A. 
alone  no  less  than  $5,000,000  was  contrib- 
uted. 

The  most  extraordinary  financial  con- 
tribution of  Canada,  however,  outside  the 
ordinary  channels  of  taxation,  was  the 
Canadian  Patriotic  Fund,  which  was  es- 
tablished for  lookiu'j;'  after  the  dependents 
of  Canadian  soldiers  overseas.  The 
Canadian  army  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  one  of  the  best  paid  in  the  world; 
but  the  Canadian  people  had  a  laudable 
desire  that  the  dependents  of  the  men  who 
were  fighting  should  not  want  for  any- 
thing while  their  bread-winners  were 
away.  The  Patriotic  Fund  was  therefore 
formed,  and  a  scale  of  allowances,  over 
and  above  the  allowances  of  the  army, 
was  granted  to  needy  dej^endents  of  ])ri- 
vate  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  oifi- 
cers.  Including  the  Manitoba  Patriotic 
Fund,  Avhich  was  a  separate  organization, 
the  total  of  Canadian  contributions  to  the 
Fund  was  between  $40,000,000  and 
$.50,000,000 — an  amazing  sum  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  was  composed  wholly 
of  free  gifts. 

Taken  all  together,  it  is  probable  that 
voluntary  contributions  in  Canada  for  all 
kinds  of  war  purposes  reached  the  sum  of 
over  $100,000,000.  The  means  by  which 
this  money  was  raised  wovdd  make  a  story 
in  itself.  Special  appeals,  whirlwind 
campaigns,  special  collections  in  the 
churches,  tag-days, — all  were  employed. 
Tag-days  proved  to  be  among  the  most 
successful  devices  for  getting  money  for 
liatriotic  purposes;  and  the  man  on  the 
street  delved  down  into  his  pockets  witli 
extraordinary  patience  as  one  tag-day 
succeeded  another. 

In  maintaining  the  home  front  in  Can- 
ada, much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  the 
Canadian  newspapers.  The  spirit  of  the 
press  was  never  better  in  Canada  than 
during  the  war.  With  rare  exceptions, 
newspapers  of  every  political  stripe 
lireached  the  paramount  duty  of  winning 
the  war.     If  there  was  criticism  of  the 


A      British 
"blueball"    to 
(British    officia 


woman     veterinary     administering     a 
a    horse    on    "His    Majesty's    service." 
photograph.) 


government,  it  was 
that  was  intended  to  be 
than  obstructive.  Kvery 
of  public  support  was 
mended     to     newspaper 


generallv 


criticism 
helpful   I'athev 
worthy  object 
heartily    corn- 
readers.       The 


Canadian  Associated  Press,  during  the 
later  stages  of  the  fighting,  kejDt  a  corre- 
spondent continuously  with  the  Canadian 
troops  in  France,  so  that  the  people  of 
Canada  would  be  able  to  get  news  of  their 
own  soldiers  through  Canadian  sources; 
and  many  newspapers  had  special  corre- 
spondents of  their  own  in  England  and 
France.  The  work  of  these  correspon- 
dents, in  keeping  up  the  morale  of  Cana- 
da's civilian  population,  was  no  small 
factor  in  aiding  Canada's  civilian  war 
effort. 

Good  work  in  the  same  direction  was 
done  by  the  churches.  Although  the  sjmi- 
pathy  of  the  churches  was  naturally  with 
peace  rather  than  war,  they  realized  at 
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the  outset  that  peace  was  only  to  be  at- 
tained through  the  winning  of  the  war; 
and  with  one  accord  they  bent  their  efforts 
toward  this  end.  In  encouraging  enhst- 
ments,  in  asking  for  contributions  for  Red 
Cross  and  other  benevolent  objects,  in 
commending  to  the  people  the  Victory 
Loans  of  the  Dominion  government,  they 
were  not  backward.  Nor  did  their  efforts 
stop  short  of  action,  apart  from  words. 
Many   congregations   made   great   sacri- 


doubt  as  to  where  the  great  churches  of 
Canada  stood  on  the  vital  question  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

It  is  fitting,  too,  that  a  tribute  should 
be  paid  here  to  the  work  of  the  women. 
The  years  of  the  war  saw  a  remarkable 
spread,  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  English-speaking  world,  of  female 
suffrage;  and  rightly  so,  for  the  women 
of  Canada  showed  themselves  during  the 
war  deserving  of  the  franchise  in  many 


A  British  factory  with  women  workers  busily  ene:aKed  in  making  fuse  plugs  for  large  shells.  This 
factory  in  pre-war  times  made  cotton-spinning  machinery.  The  women  here  as  elsewhere  proved  them- 
selves  skillful   and   speedy   mechanics.      (British   official   photograph.) 


fices  in  order  to  enable  their  pastors  to  go 
to  the  front  as  chaplains;  and  not  a  few 
clergymen  proved  their  quality  by  enlist- 
ing in  the  ranks  as  private  soldiers.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  were  many  Frencli 
priests  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  exiles 
from  the  land  of  tiieir  birth,  who  neverthe- 
less went  back  to  France,  and  won  as  poi- 
lus  in  the  French  army  death  or  glory  on 
the    battlefield.     There    never    was    any 


different  ways.  Statistics,  however  com- 
plete, can  give  only  an  imperfect  idea  of 
the  services  which  they  rendered;  but  the 
following  are  a  few  facts  bearing  on  the 
subject.  Fully  2,000  women,  enlisted  as 
nursing  sisters  in  the  Canadian  Expedi- 
tionary Force;  and  thousands  more 
served  as  V.  A.  D.'s  either  in  Canada, 
England,  or  France.  Over  1,000  were 
employed  by  the  Royal  Air  Force  in  Can- 
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ada  on  a  wide  range  of  duties,  including 
motor  transport  work;  and  numbers  went 
overseas  as  ambulance  drivers  or  on  other 
war  work.  The  number  of  women  em- 
ployed in  munition  factories  at  one  time 
exceeded  30,000.  Between  5,000  and 
6,000  were  emiiloyed  in  the  civil  service, 
on  work  created  for  the  most  part  by  the 
war;  and  no  less  than  75,000  gave  their 
services  free  to  assist  in  tlie  compilation 
of  the  national  register  in  June,  1918. 
Figures  are  not  available  to  show  the  ex- 
tent to  which  women  in  commercial  and 
industrial  life  replaced  men  who  had  been 
called  to  the  colours,  or  the  extent  to 
which  they  took  a  share  in  agricultural 
work.  But  there  were  many  thousands 
of  women  in  banks,  offices,  and  factories 
which  before  the  war  had  almost  exclu- 
sively a  male  staff;  and  by  the  end  of  the 
war  women  were  working  on  the  farms  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Even  among 
women  who  were  not  able  to  take  a  more 
direct  part  in  the  civilian  war  effoi-t  of' the 
country,  there  was  few  who  were  not  per- 
petually knitting  socks  for  the  soldiers  at 
the  front. 

Canada  had  of  course  its  slackers, — 
men  who  through  cowardice  or  love  of 
ease  or  of  money  refused  to  bear  the 
white  man's  burden,  and  women  who 
through  selfishness  refused  to  make  the 
sacrifices  that  patriotism  demanded.  Can- 
ada had  too  its  profiteers,  men  who  saw  in 
the  world's  agony  nothing  but  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  amassing  of  money.  But 
these  people  existed  in  other  countries  as 
well;  and  the  hope  may  be  expressed  that 
they  were  not  more  numerous  in  Canada 
than  elsewhere. 

For  those  who  saw  the  path  of  duty 
and  followed  it,  the  war  was  a  time  of 
trial  and  testing  that  bore  fruit  in  a 
clearer  vision  and  a  firmer  faith.    As  the 


casualty  lists  poured  in,  with  their  tale  of 
death  and  wounds,  many  a  mother  and 
many  a  wife  learnt  the  solace  of  pride  and 
the  courage  of  faith.  In  many  a  Cana- 
dian home  there  went  on  a  spiritual  strug- 
gle no  less  profound  than  the  physical 
struggle  on  the  battlefield;  and  victory 
crowned  the  one  no  less  often  than  it 
crowned  the  other.  The  part  of  those 
who  stayed  at  home  was  sometimes  harder 
than  that  of  those  who  left  home;  and  the 
glory  of  the  latter  sometimes  transcended 
the  glory  of  the  former. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  lines  in- 
spired by  the  war,  lines  written  by  a 
Canadian  soldier-poet  who  afterwards 
died  in  France,  set  the  standard  for  the 
Canadian  people  to  live  up  to  in  the  Great 
Conflict : 

In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 

That  mark  our  place;  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly, 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

We  are  the  dead.     Short  days  ago 
We  loved,  felt  dawn  and  sunset  glow, 
Loved  and  were  loved;  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe, 
To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 

The  torch,  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die, 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Thank  God,  the  torch  was  caught  and 
held.  The  Canadian  people  did  not 
break  faith  with  those  who  died. 
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Party  politics  and  the  racial  question 
have  unfortunately  become  mixed  up  in 
Canada  with  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Happily,  however,  it  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  chronicle  of  Canada's 
part  in  the  Great  War  to  dwell  on  these 
factors  in  detail.  To  mention  them  is  suf- 
ficient. But  no  account  of  Canada's  war 
effort  would  be  complete  which  did  not 
attempt  to  sketch  the  work  of  Canada's 
war  government,  both  before  and  after 
the  formation  of  the  Union  Government 
in  1917. 

When  war  broke  out,  the  Conservative 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Borden  was 
in  power  at  Ottawa.  The  first  war  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  Borden  government 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  Canadian  people.  Both  the 
great  parties  in  parliament  stood  behind 
the  Canadian  government's  offer  of  men 
and  supplies  for  the  defence  of  the  Em- 
pire. Both  Sir  Robert  Borden  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  their  supporters 
took  the  view  that  it  was  Canada's  duty 
to  strain  every  effort  to  help  to  defeat  the 
Germans,  and  that  the  only  thing  that 
mattered  was  the  wimiing  of  the  war. 
The  only  discordant  note  was  struck  by 
Henri  Bourassa  and  a  small  group  of 
Quebec  Nationalists.  But  this  group  was 
without  influence  in  parliament.  So  far 
as  Liberals  and  Conservatives  were  con- 
cerned, a  party  truce  was  declared;  and 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  Canada  pre- 
sented a  united  front  to  the  enemy. 

In  time,  however,  the  party  truce  broke 


down.  It  broke  down,  not  over  the  ques- 
tion of  fighting  the  war  to  a  finish,  but 
over  the  question  of  method.  By  1917 
Sir  Robert  Borden  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  if  Canada's  reinforcements 
were  to  be  kept  up,  compulsory  military 
service  would  have  to  be  introduced.  A 
part  of  the  Liberal  party  failed  to  agree 
with  him,  holding  that  the  volunteer  sys- 
tem had  not  had  a  fair  trial.  The  remain- 
der of  the  Liberal  party,  however,  joined 
hands  with  the  government;  and  a  Union 
Government  of  both  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives was  formed,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Sir  Robert  Borden. 

In  the  Union  Government,  out  of  a 
total  of  twenty-three  ministers,  no  less 
than  ten  were  prominent  Liberals;  and 
presumably  the  infusion  of  this  new  blood 
gave  the  government  greater  vigour  and 
stability.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
both  in  this  government  and  iip.  that 
which  preceded  it  the  guiding  hand  was 
that  of  Sir  Robert  Borden,  the  work  of 
both  administrations  may  be  dealt  with 
together. 

First  and  foremost  in  importance 
comes  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Finance  under  Sir  Thomas  White,  for  in 
the  winning  of  the  war  the  "silver  bullet" 
played  a  part  hardly  less  decisive  than 
the  leaden  bullet.  The  problem  con- 
fronting the  Department  of  Finance  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  indeed  seri- 
ous. Canada  was  a  borrowing  country; 
but,  aside  from  the  United  States  during 
the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  war,  the 
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countries  she  had  boitrowed  from  were 
ifter  1914  not  able  to  lend.  The  cost  of 
the  war  promised  to  be  stujjendous;  it 
has  actually  been  so  stupendous  that  the 
national  debt  of  Canada,  which  before  the 
war  stood  at  about  $336,000,000,  quad- 
rupled in  size  by  the  end  of  1918.  To 
raise  the  money  to  pay  for  Canada's  war 
expenditures,  the  Department  of  Finance 
ajipealed  to  the  people  of  Canada,  with 
the  residt  that,  especially  in  the  Victorj' 
Loans  of  1917  and  1918,  more  was  ob- 


jewelry,  were  taxed  with  especial  stiff- 
ness. A  popular  tax  was  the  excess  busi- 
ness profits  tax,  by  which  war  profiteers 
were  compelled  to  disgorge  a  part  at 
least  of  their  ill-gotten  gains;  and  a  new 
feature  was  the  Dominion  income  tax 
inaugurated  in  1918,  the  first  instance  of 
direct  taxation  in  the  federal  sphere  since 
the  formation  of  the  Dominion  over  half 
a  century  before. 

The    problem    of    financing    Canada's 
part  in  the  war  was  greatly  facilitated  by 


Captain  the  Honorable  Frederick  Shaughnessy,  son  of  the  well-known  Canadian  railroad  magnate, 
clearing  the  bad  air  from  his  dugout  with  the  aid  of  a  captured  German  machine  made  for  this 
purpose. 


tained  than  was  asked  for.  In  order  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  debts  thus  con- 
tracted, and  to  meet  also  certain  current 
war  expenditiH'es,  increased  taxation  was 
necessarily  imposed.  The  form  which 
this  taxation  took  met  with  general  ap- 
proval. In  addition  to  increased  customs 
duties  and  higher  rates  of  excise,  a  special 
war  tax  was  placed  on  railway  tickets, 
telegrams,  cheques,  letters,  telegrams, 
patent  medicines,  and  amusements.  Lux- 
uries, such  as    tobacco,  motor-cars,  and 


the  very  large  orders  for  war  munitions 
placed  by  the  British  goverimient  in  Can- 
ada, orders  which  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment was  largely  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing. The  total  credits  established  in  Can- 
ada on  behalf  of  the  British  government 
amoimted  to  considerably  over  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  a  large  part  of  which  went  to 
carry  on  the  operations  of  the  Imperial 
Munitions  Board  in  Canada.  At  the  same 
time.  Great  Britain  made  very  large  ad- 
vances to  Canada,  chiefly  for  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  Canadian  troops  overseas.  These 
credits,  as  it  happened,  very  nearly  can- 
celled each  other;  and  a  great  simplifica- 
tion of  the  war  finance  of  both  Canada 
and  Great  Britain  was  the  result. 

The  munitions  manufactured  in  Can- 
ada reached  as  a  rule  a  high  standard. 
Over  one  item,  however,  the  Ross  rifle, — • 
the  Canadian  service  arm  in  which  the 
government,  through  a  contract  with  the 
manufacturers  dating  from  long  before 
the  war,   were  especially  interested, — an 


the  evidence  as  to  lack  of  confidence 
which  the  men  at  the  front  had  in  the 
weapon  became  too  strong  to  be  doubted, 
Sir  Robert  Borden  and  the  Cabinet  can- 
celled the  Canadian  contract  with  the 
Ross  rifle  factory,  and  armed  the  Cana- 
dians in  England  and  France  with  the 
Lee-Enfield.  The  truth  was  that  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Militia  was 
without  sufficient  experience  of  the  type 
of  weajjons  and  equipment  required  at  the 
front;  and    much    Canadian    equipment, 


Canadians   at   the   front   taking  advantage   of  a   period  of  rest  to  do  a  little  mending  on  the  shirts  that 

Sister  Susie  sewed  for  soldiers. 


unhappy  controversy  arose.  It  is  unnec- 
essary here  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  con- 
troversy in  detail.  On  all  hands  it  was 
admitted  that  the  Ross  rifle  was  an  excel- 
lent target  weajjon;  but  the  fact  was  in- 
disputable that  the  men  at  the  front  lost 
confidence  in  it,  and  discarded  it  for  the 
Lee-Enfield,  the  British  arm,  whenever 
the  opportunity  arose.  Sir  Sam  Hughes, 
the  Minister  of  Militia,  was  committed  tq, 
the  support  of  the  Ross  rifle;  but  when 


over  and  above  the  Ross  rifle,  had  to  be 
scrapped  in  England,  including  a  won- 
derful combination  shield  and  entrench- 
ing tool,  popularly  known  as  "Sam 
Hughes'  shovel." 

A  little  known  featiu'e  of  the  Canadian 
government's  work  was  its  shipbuilding 
program.  During  the  year  1918  there 
were  launched  in  Canada  no  less  than  112 
vessels,  59  of  them  steel  and  53  wooden, 
with  an  approximate  deadweight  tonnage 
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of  446,600  tons;  and  these  figures  do  not 
include  a  large  number  of  small  craft  of 
less  than  1,000  tons,  such  as  trawlers  and 
drifters,  of  which  a  large  number  have 
been  built  for  the  British  government.  In 
addition,  contracts  have  been  placed  in 
Canada  by  the  Department  of  the  Naval 
Service,  on  behalf  of  the  allied  govern- 
ments, for  a  mmiber  of  submarines  and 
for  about  600  motor  submarine  chasers. 
Good  work  was  done  by  a  number  of 
boards  or  commissions  established  by  the 


condition  in  exchange  affecting  Canadian 
finance  and  trade,  it  prohibited  the  im- 
port into  Canada  of  non-essential  articles 
such  as  motor-cars,  perfumes,  marble, 
gold  and  silver  manufactures,  pleasure 
boats,  and  billiard  tables.  The  Canada 
P^ood  Board,  which  was  organized  at  the 
same  time,  and  which  succeeded  to  the 
duties  of  the  former  Food  Controller, 
was  entrusted  with  the  double  task  of  in- 
creasing production  and  promoting  food 
conservation.      In  increasing  production, 


A  party  of   German   prisoners  being  searched  after   their   capture   by   Canadians   at   Arleux   and   brought 

back  to  a  trench  behind  the  firing  line. 


government.  The  War  Trade  Board, 
which  was  organized  in  February,  1918, 
had  the  threefold  object  of  controlling  the 
export  from  Canada  of  articles  essential 
to  war  industry,  the  supply  of  which  was 
limited,  controlling  the  import  into  Can- 
ada of  non-essential  articles,  and  supervis- 
ing the  raw  materials  of  the  country  with 
a  view  to  the  most  effective  use  of  them 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  June, 
1918,  in  order  to  relieve  an  unfavorable 


it  arranged  for  emergency  agricultural 
labom*  on  the  farms  during  the  harvest 
season,  notably  the  labour  of  many  thou- 
sands of  schoolboys  during  the  long  vaca- 
tion; it  purchased  and  sold  at  cost  to  the 
farmers  over  1,100  tractors;  and  by  a  pub- 
licity campaign  it  brought  home  to  all  the 
necessity  for  sending  vast  supplies  over- 
seas to  the  warring  countries  of  Europe. 
In  promoting  food  conservation,  it  issued 
a  multitude  of  food  regulations  restrict- 
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ing  the  home  consumption  of  certain  arti- 
cles of  diet,  ordering  the  use  of  substi- 
tutes, ])rohiI)iting  waste  under  severe  pen- 
alties, and  curbing"  speculation  and  exces- 
sive prices.  It  did  not  fix  prices,  as  was 
done  in  Great  Britain  and  to  a  less  extent 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  result  that 
the  cost  of  living  in  Canada  rose  to  un- 
precedented heights;  but  in  so  far  as  its 
work  pertained  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  the  Food  Board  did  most 
valuable  service. 

In  the  matter  of  fuel  and  transporta- 
tion, splendid  work  was  done  by  the  Fuel 
Controller  and  the  Canadian  Railway- 
War  Board.  On  nothing  in  Canada  per- 
haps  did  the  war  place  a  greater  strain 
than  on  the  supply  of  fuel  and  the  rail- 
way system.  The  Fuel  Controller  did 
much  to  stimulate  the  production  of  coal 
in  Canada,  to  secure  for  Canada  its  fair 
allotment  of  coal  from  the  United  States, 
and  ensure  an  equitable  distribution 
throughout  the  country.  Equally  bene- 
ficial was  the  work  of  the  Railway  War 
Board.  In  order  to  meet  the  congestion 
of  traffic  on  the  railways  produced  by  the 
war,  and  especially  by  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  the  War 
Board  brought  about  a  co-ordination  of 
the  various  Canadian  railway  lines,  so 
that,  as  regards  actual  transportation, 
these  were  treated  as  a  unit,  and  ship- 
ments were  "re-routed"  over  whatever 
line  afforded  the  quickest  means  of  trans- 
port. Thanks  largely  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Board,  Canada  escaped  a  block  of 
railway  traffic  such  as  that  which  the 
United  States  experienced  in  the  winter 
of  1917-18. 

Long  before  the  war  ended,  the  gov- 
ernment took  measures  to  prepare  for  the 
period  of  demobilization  and  reconstruc- 
tion after  the  war.  Demobilization  com- 
mittees were  appointed  and  a  branch  of 
the  government  w^as  set  up,  known  as  the 
Department  of  Soldiers'  Civil  Re-estab- 
lishment, which  was  charged  with  looking 
after  the  re-absorption  of  the  army  in  the 
social  and  economic  fabric  of  the  coimtry. 
Under  this  department  were  placed  both 
the    Board  of    Pensions    Commissioners 


and  tiic  Invalided  Soldiers'  Commission, 
the  latter  of  which  had  already  gained  an 
international  rc])utatiori  for  the  success 
of  its  metliods  in  refitting  disabled  men 
for  civilian  life.  To  cope  witli  the  gen- 
eral pr()f)lem  of  reconstruction  a  special 
committee  of  the  Cal)iiiet  was  formed, 
just  as  a  special  committee  of  the  Cabinet, 
the  War  Committee,  had  been  appointed 
to  supervise  Canada's  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  Great 
War  the  Canadian  government  acted  in 
the  closest  harmony  and  co-operation 
with  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  If 
there  were  before  the  war  anj'  tendencies 
in  Canada  toward  the  dissolution  of  the 
bonds  of  Em])ire,  those  tendencies  were 
obliterated  as  the  struggle  went  on.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  the  war  knit  closer  the 
ties  that  linked  Canada  to  the  mother 
country.  Repeatedly  the  prime  minister 
of  Canada  was  called  into  consultation  by 
the  British  War  Cabinet;  the  resident 
ministers  of  the  overseas  Dominions  in 
London  were  admitted  to  the  sessions  of 
the  Imperial  War  Cabinet;  the  prime 
ministers  of  tlie  Dominions  were  given  the 
right  of  direct  access  to  the  prime  minis- 
ter of  Great  Britain  on  matters  of  cabi- 
net importance.  War  is  the  great  politi- 
cal solvent.  The  experience  of  common 
effort  and  common  action  wliicli  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  British  PLmpire 
gained  in  the  war  will  not  easily  pass 
away;  and  it  may  well  leave  after  it  a  leg- 
acy of  closer  union  in  the  future.  What 
form  this  union  may  take,  it  will  be  for 
the  future  to  decide.  But  that  the  Em- 
pire whose  soldiers  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  on  many  a  stricken  field  of  bat- 
tle in  the  Great  War,  and  whose  peoples 
with  spontaneous  unanimity  leapt  to  the 
defence  of  human  libei'ty,  should  after 
the  struggle  supinely  fall  away  and  dis- 
integrate, is  something  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe.  Much  ratlier  would  one 
think  that  the  trials  and  travails  of  the 
war  will  bear  fruit  in  a  purer  imperialism 
and  a  larger  patriotism;  and  that  the 
glory  that  was  the  British  Empire  will 
be  less  than  the  glory  that  will  be. 
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The  first  real  engagement  of  the  Great 
War  in  which  the  Canadians  took  part 
was  the  second  battle  of  Ypres.  This  was 
one  of  the  critical  battles  of  the  war.  It 
was  a  battle  in  which  the  Germans  came 
within  a  hair's-breadth  of  rolling  up  the 
British  armies  in  Flanders  and  France,  of 
seizing  the  vital  Channel  ports,  and  pos- 
sibly of  obtaining  a  military  decisitm.  In- 
deed, their  failure  to  achieve  these  results 
can  only  be  described  as  a  miracle;  and  in 
the  working  of  that  miracle  the  Canadian 
troops  played  a  most  important  part. 

In  the  spring  of  1915,  as  during  tlie 
later  stages  of  the  war,  the  ancient  city  of 
Ypres  was  the  northern  bastion  of  the 
allied  line.  Its  defenders  occupied 
roughly  the  ground  where,  the  preceding 
October,  the  immortal  Seventh  Division 
of  the  British  army  had  rolled  back  the 
oncoming  hordes  of  field-gray  infantry  in 
the  first  battle  of  Ypres.  They  formed 
a  rude  semicircle  in  front  of  the  city,  a 
semicircle  with  a  radius  of  approximately 
five  miles. 

It  was  on  April  17,  1915,  that  the  First 
Canadian  Division,  then  only  recently  ar- 
rived in  France,  took  up  their  position  on 
the  northern  face  of  this  salient.  Their 
line  extended  from  the  Ypres-Poelcapelle 
road  to  the  Ypres-Roulers  railway,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  .5,000  yards.  On  their  left 
was  the  French  Eighth  Army,  composed 
of  Turcos,  Zouaves,  and  French  terri- 
torial troops,  extending  to  Bixschoote, 
where  they  were  linked  up  with  the  Bel- 


gian Army;  and  on  the  right  were  the 
British  Twenty-seventh  and  Twenty- 
eighth  Divisions,  who  formed,  together 
with  the  Canadians,  Plumer's  Fifth 
Corps. 

There  had  not  been  lacking  signs  that 
the  Germans  were  contemplating  an  at- 
tack on  this  part  of  the  line.  The  allied 
airmen  had  detected  behind  the  German 
lines  evidence  of  a  secret  concentration  of 
troops;  and  the  British  Intelligence 
Corps  had  obtained  information  pointing 
in  the  same  direction.  Vague  rumours 
had  been  afloat  also  that  the  German 
High  Command  intended  to  make  use 
in  the  near  future  of  poisonous  gases,  a 
means  of  warfare  forbidden  by  the  code 
of  civilized  nations;  but  this  rumour  was 
so  unbelievable,  even  with  regard  to  the 
Germans,  that  httle  stock  was  taken  in 
it.  Consequently  when  the  storm  broke, 
it  was  of  a  severity  and  savagery  wholly 
unexpected. 

On  April  20  and  21,  when  the  Cana- 
dians had  barely  settled  down  in  their 
new  position,  the  shell-tortured  city  of 
Ypres  was  heavily  bombarded;  but  the 
morning  of  April  22 — a  beautiful  sjjring 
day — dawned  in  comparative  quiet.  It 
was  the  ominous  lull  before  the  hurri- 
cane. 

At  5  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  April 
22,  what  looked  like  a  greenish  smoke 
rose  in  dense  volume  from  the  German 
trenches  opposite  the  French  line  and 
the  left  of  the  Canadian  line.     "As  we 
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tramped  along  toward  St.  Julien,"  writes 
a  Canadian  officer  who  witnessed  the 
event,  "our  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
greenish  yellow  smoke  ascending  from 
the  part  of  the  line  occupied  by  the 
French.  We  wondered  what  the  smoke 
was  coming  from."  It  was  the  poison 
gas  about  which  rumours  had  been  cur- 


Canadian  battalions,  the  13th,  14th,  and 
15th  of  the  3rd  Brigade  on  the  left,  and 
the  5th,  7th,  and  8th  of  the  2nd  Brigade 
on  the  right.  The  16th  battalion  (3rd 
Brigade)  and  the  10th  battalion  (2nd 
Brigade)  were  in  brigade  reserve  near 
Ypres;  and  the  whole  of  the  1st  Brigade, 
composed  of  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th 


Ruined  railway  in  tlie  Ypres  salient,  used  for  defense.  Note  the  duck-walk  of  boards,  indispensable 
in  muddy  and  shell-torn  areas,  also  the  sandbag  barricade  far  protection  against  Hun  attacks,  rifle 
and   machine-gun   fire. 


rent.  The  Germans  had  sold  their  souls 
as  soldiers,  and  had  shown  that  they 
were  even  worse  than  their  enemies  had 
imagined  them  to  be.  For  the  perpetra- 
tion of  this  infamy  was  no  chance  act 
of  a  drunken  subordinate;  it  was  a  deep- 
laid  scheme  of  the  German  General 
Staff,  involving  an  extensive  industrial 
organization  and  numerous  preparatory 
experiments  on  dumb  animals. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  gas,  a  heavy  bombard- 
ment was  opened  on  the  allied  lines;  and 
.shortly  afterwards  the  German  infantiy 
was  seen  to  advance  from  theii-  trenches. 

There  were  at  this  time  in  the  line  six 


battalions    was    in   divisional   reserve   be- 
hind the  Ypres  canal. 

As  the  fumes  of  the  poison  gas,  pro- 
l^elled  b\'  a  northerly  wind,  rolled  on,  the 
French  colonial  troops  —  superstitious 
natives  of  North  Africa — broke  and  fled. 
During  the  evening  they  thronged  along 
the  roads  behind  the  canal  "in  the  utmost 
confusion,  throwing  away  their  arms,  and 
crying,  'Asphyxie!  Asphyxie!'  "  The 
Canadians,  who,  owing  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  did  not  perhaps  receive  the  full 
effect  of  the  gas  in  the  same  way  as  the 
French  troops  did,  held  firm.  But  it  was 
immediately  seen  that  their  position  Avas 
most    precarious.     The   defection   of  the 
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Highland  Gas  Sentry  reading  a  letter  from  home. 
Note  the  gas  alarm,  consisting  of  a  horn  operated 
by  compressed  air  in  the  cylinder  underneath. 
Other  devices  were  used  to  give  the  alarm  in  case 
of  the  approach  of  gas  from  the  enemy,  including 
bells,  gongs,  empty  shell  cases,  or  pieces  of  iron 
rail,  hung  up  and  struck  with  iron  or  wood. 

French  troops  had  left  a  gap  of  several 
miles  in  the  allied  line,  and  the  Canadians 
were  in  momentary  danger  of  heing  out- 
flanked and  surrounded.  To  meet  this 
danger,  Brigadier-General  R.  E.  W. 
Turner,  V.  C.,  who  commanded  the  3rd 
Brigade,  promptly  threw  back  his  left 
wing,  extending  it  in  a  thin  line  to  a  wood 
west  of  St.  Julien.  The  dangerous 
salient  thus  formed  was  attacked  by  the 
Germans  with  furious  shell-fire,  rifle- 
fire,  and  gas,  both  in  front  and  on  the 
flank.  On  the  flank,  the  Canadians  lay 
in  the  open,  without  any  other  than 
chance  and  occasional  cover.  Yet  their 
fire  was  so  deadly  and  accurate,  and  they 
were  so  splendidly'  supported  by  their 
artillery,  which  poured  out  shrapnel  at 
point  blank  with  fuses  set  at  zero,  that 
the  attack  recoiled  from  the  severity  of 
the  punishment. 

The  situation,  however,  was  still  ex- 
tremely critical,  if  not  hopeless.  The  vast 
gap  which  had  been  torn  in  the  allied  line 


still  remained  unstopped;  no  less  than  six 
batteries  of  Frejich  guns  had  heeii  cap- 
tured by  the  Germans;  and  the  wood  on 
which  General  Turner  had  thrown  back 
his  left  flank  had  been  taken,  together 
with  four  JJritish  heavy  guns  which  had 
been  posted  in  it.  If  the  Germans  had 
had  a  large  force  of  cavalry  to  push 
through,  there  is  no  telling  wliat  the  ex- 
tent of  the  disaster  might  have  been.  As 
it  was,  they  failed  to  push  their  attack 
home,  and  so  they  gave  time  for  the  de- 
fenders to  bring  u]}  their  scanty  reserves. 
As  soon  as  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion was  discerned,  Major-General  Al- 
dersdn,  the  commander  of  the  Canadian 
Division,  ordered  up  the  troops  in  the 
rear.  The  10th  and  10th  battalions,  being 
in  brigade  reserve,  were  first  launched  at 
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The  filling  of  the  breach  at  Ypres.  These  maps 
tell  the  wonderful  story  of  the  saving  of  Ypres  and 
the  Channel  ports  by  untried  Canadian  troops,  who 
literally  plugged  up  the  hole  in  the  .\llied  line  on 
.^-pril  22,  1915,  with  their  bodies.  The  grand  work 
of  the  glorious  Canadian  First  Division  was  rivalled 
later  by  the  other  three  divisions. — Maps  by 
courtesy  of  W.   R.   Plewman. 
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the  Germans.  The  counter-attack  was 
directed  at  the  wood  where  the  heavy 
^uns  had  been  captured,  which  was  then 
the  most  crucial  point  in  the  hne.  About 
midnight,  the  two  battahons,  under 
Lieut.-Colonels  Boyle  and  Leckie,  ad- 
vanced to  the  assault.  After  a  furious 
bayonet  struggle,  in  which  unhappily 
Colonel  Boyle  lost  his  life,  they  ejected 


between  the  Canadian  left  and  the  canal; 
and  a  British  cavalry  division  was  dis- 
patched to  the  banks  of  the  canal,  where 
some  of  the  French  were  already  begin- 
ning to  re-form. 

Despite  these  reinforcements,  however, 
the  German  flanking  movement  on  the 
Canadian  left  continued  to  develop  in 
strength;    and    as    dawn    broke    on    the 


liiwiuacs  in  the  side  of  an  eniljaukuiLUl  near  Vprc---,  cuiialruclcU  ul  wuoilca  puaU,  saiidljags,  aiiJ  .."i- 
rugated  iron.  Sacking,  blankets,  or  rubber  sheets  were  used  as  doors.  Note  the  gas  alarm  cylindei 
near  the   center  of  the  picture. 


the  Germans  from  the  wood,  and  recap- 
tured the  guns.  But  it  was  soon  seen 
that  their  position  was  untenable,  and 
Colonel  Leckie,  with  quick  decision,  with- 
drew to  a  position  in  rear  of  the  wood, 
and  extended  the  Canadian  line  still 
further  toward  the  Ypres  canal. 

All  during  the  night  reinforcements 
continued  to  be  rushed  up  to  the  front. 
The  2nd  and  3rd  Canadian  battalions 
were  thrown  in  to  strengthen  the  line 
west  of  St.  Julien;  a  mixed  detachment 
of  British  troops,  under  Colonel  Geddes 
of  the  Buffs,  jmrtialh'  filled  in  the  gap 


morning  of  April  23,  it  became  apparent 
that  desperate  measures  would  have  to 
be  taken.  It  was  therefore  decided  to 
deliver  a  counter-attack  on  the  apex  of 
the  German  advance,  between  Geddes's 
detachment  and  the  canal.  The  troops 
chosen  for  this  ])crilous  advcntiu'e  were 
the  1st  and  -Ith  Canadian  battalions,  who 
had  come  up  from  rest  billets.  At  6:30 
o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  these  bat- 
talions under  Brigadier-General  Mercer, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  Geddes's  de- 
tachment, attacked  the  newly-dug  Ger- 
man ti'enches  across  o])en  ground  in  full 
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(layliglit.  Their  only  sujiport  was  rroin 
four  Held  n'liiis  of  tlie  Ist  Canadiuii  Artil- 
lery Brigade.  Their  easwalties  were 
appalling.  Lieut. -Colonel  liirehall,  the 
gallant  eoniniander  of  the  4l]i  battalion, 
leading  his  men,  after  an  old  eustom, 
with  a  light  walking-stick  in  his  hand, 
was  shot  and  mortally  wounded.  ]Jut 
the  attack  was  driven  home;  and  after  a 
hand-to-hand  struggle,  the  German 
trench  was  completely  captured,  and  its 


danger  was  perhaps  past.  For  one 
thing,  the  left  of  the  Canadian  line  on 
that  morning  got  in  toucli  with  French 
units  on  their  Hank.  This  meant  that  at 
last  the  gap  had  been  closed;  or,  at  least, 
that  tiie  door  to  Ypres  and  the  Chaimel 
ports,  wiiich  had  been  flung  wide  ojjen, 
was  now  (jiily  ajar. 

It  could  not  be  denied,  however,  that 
the  situation  still  remained  most  critical. 
Behind  the  thin  allied  line  there  were  no 


Canadian   anti-aircraft    section   rushing   to   give   a   German  airman  a  warm  reception  with  the  gvms,  which 

were  mounted  on  automobile  trucks. 


last  defender  bayoneted.  As  General 
JMercer  was  afterwards  reported  to  have 
said,  the  attack  "was,  according  to  the 
book,  probably  as  crazy  a  bit  of  military 
tactics  as  could  possibly  have  been  tried;" 
but  its  very  daring  ])roved  its  salvation. 
The  Germans,  believing  that  much 
stronger  reserves  must  be  behind  such  a 
counter-attack,  hesitated  to  come  on 
again;  and  the  day  was  saved.  The 
Canadians  actually  held  the  captured 
trench  until  the  night  of  Sunday.  April 
25,  when  the  broken  but  victorious  rem- 
nants of  the  two  battalions  were  relieved 
by  fresh  troops. 

From    the    morning   of    April    23    the 
situation  began  to  mend.    The  supremest 


supports;  and  a  determined  German  at- 
tack, if  successful  at  any  point,  promised 
disaster.  Especially  in  the  dangerous 
salient  which  had  been  held  overnight 
by  the  3rd  Canadian  Brigade,  the  pres- 
sure was  well-nigh  unsu])portal)le.  Al- 
ready by  the  morning  of  April  23  the 
3rd  Brigade  had  had  to  encounter  two 
gas  attacks  and  two  infantry  attacks. 
The  gas  attacks  fell  with  perhaps 
especial  virulence  on  the  15th  battalion. 
The  trenches  of  these  Canadian  Scottish 
(48th  Highlanders  of  Canada)  became 
so  intolerable  that  they  had  to  be  evacu- 
ated; but  with  the  courage  of  heroes  the 
"Red  Watch"  returned  after  a  space 
and    re-occupied    them.      The    brunt    of 
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the  infantry  attacks  was  borne  perhaps 
by  the  13th  battahon  (Royal  High- 
landers of  Montreal ) ,  who  were  on  the 
left  flank.  But  these  Canadian  Scots 
came  of  an  indomitable  stock;  and,  al- 
though acording  to  all  the  rules  of  war, 
they  were  beaten  men,  they  clung  dog- 
gedly to  their  positions. 

Bj^  the  afternoon  of  Fridajs  April  23, 
it  became  clear  that  no  good  purpose 
could  he  served  by  the  holding  of  the 
salient  about  St.  Julien.  Accordingly, 
a  retirement  was  begun  by  the  3rd  Bri- 
gade, slowly,  stubbornly  —  disputing 
every  yard.  It  was  intended  to  make 
a  stand  in  St.  Julien;  but  unfortunately, 
during  the  morning  of  the  24th,  some 
(^TCi'man  troops  slipped  through  between 
St.  Julien  and  the  wood  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made,  and  took 
St.  Julien  in  the  rear.  Just  where  this 
breach  in  the  line  was  made  is  not  clear; 
but  the  statement  of  an  officer  of  the 
2nd  battalion,  since  killed,  throws  light 
on  what  ma}'  have  happened.  "About 
this  time,"  says  this  officer,  "troops  in 
French  uniforms  were  seen  moving  down 
a  road  on  our  right  toward  St.  Julien. 
At  fu'st  no  notice  was  taken  of  them, 
but  jiresently  it  became  apparent  that 
these  were  Germans,  who  had  adopted 
this  ruse  to  get  behind  our  flank."  In 
view  of  this  development  it  became  neces- 
sary to  retire  behind  St.  Julien.  In  this 
further  retirement  it  proved  impossible 
to  extricate  certain  details  of  the  13th, 
14th,  and  l.jth  battalions,  which  garri- 
soned the  village  of  St.  Julien  itself. 
These  troo])s  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded; but  the  sullen  crackling  of  their 
rifles  ])roclaimed  until  the  next  day  that 
they  were  unconquered  and  undismayed. 
Only  when  their  ammunition  was  wholly 
exiiended,  and  most  of  them  were  dead 
or  wovmded,  did  they  surrender. 

INTcanwhile,  the  retirement  of  the  3rd 
Brigade  had  reproduced  for  the  2Md  Bri- 
gade, under  Brigadier-General  Currie, 
conditions  similar  to  those  which  had  been 
created  for  the  3rd  Brigade  by  the  de- 
fection of  the  French   on   the   afternoon 


of  April  22.  The  flank  of  General 
Currie's  brigade  was  left  in  the  air.  He 
was  now  compelled  to  employ  the  ma- 
noeuvre which  General  Turner  had  em- 
jiloyed  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd, 
namely,  to  throw  back  and  to  extend 
his  left  flank.  In  this  new  alignment 
the  post  of  honour  and  danger  was 
occupied  by  the  8th  battalion,  the  "Little 
Black  Devils"  of  Winnipeg.  This  bat- 
talion had  already,  early  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, been  expelled  from  its  trenches  by 
a  virulent  discharge  of  poison  gas;  but 
it  had  returned,  and  driven  the  enemy 
off'  with  the  bayonet.  It  now  guarded  the 
flank  of  the  2nd  Brigade  with  immovable 
resolution;  and  single-handed  held  off 
the  German  attack  until  it  was  reinforced 
by  two  British  battalions  on  Saturday 
night. 

By  the  morning  of  Sunday,  April  25, 
much-needed  British  reinforcements  had 
begun  to  arrive  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  line,  chiefly  from  near  Armen- 
tieres.  On  this  morning  a  counter-attack 
was  made  in  the  direction  of  St.  Julien 
by  two  British  brigades  under  Brigadier- 
General  Hull.  These  troops,  as  they 
swept  through  the  Canadian  lines,  paid 
the  battle-worn  soldiers  of  the  maple 
leaf  the  pleasant  compliment  of  some 
rousing  cheers  for  Canada — the  first  in- 
dication the  Canadian  Division  had 
received  of  the  admiration  their  stand 
had  excited  in  the  world  at  large.  The 
counter-attack  fell  shoi't  of  St.  Julien, 
for  it  was  found  impossible  to  attack  the 
village  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  Canadians  were  still  holding  out  in 
it;  but  General  Hull's  troojis  succeeded 
in  preventing  a  further  German  advance. 

By  Sunday  night  the  general  situa- 
tion was  such  that  it  was  deemed  pos- 
sible to  relieve  the  sorely  tried  and  dec- 
imated Canadians.  These  had  now  held 
the  breach  for  more  than  three  days, 
under  circumstances  un])aralleled  in  war- 
fare. With  but  little  artillery  su])])ort, 
they  had  withstood  during  this  time  the 
constant  attacks  of  at  least  ^"oi""  "i"  ^^'^ 
times    Iheir    number   of    German    troops, 
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who  assailed  them  in  front,  on  tlic  iiaiik,     On  tlie  defection  of  the  French  colonials, 
and  even  in  the  rear;  and  tliis  they  (hd      tliey    nii<rht,    had    they    known    it,    have 
though  snhjected  to  a  trench-obliterating' 
bombardment,  and  to  repeated  discharges 


of  the  hellish  poison  gas,  which  left  them  1 
with  blinded  eyes  and  bursting  lungs, 
and  stretched  numbers  of  them  out  in  a 
frothing  agony  of  blue  death.  In  the 
three  days  of  fighting  the  division  had 
lost  more  than  half  its  effectives;  and 
some  battalions,  when  they  assembled  in 
the    rear    on    Monday    morning,    could 


|)ushed  right  through  into  northern 
France.  There  was  nothing  in  their  way 
)ut  a  single  division  of  Canadian  volun- 
teers, strung  out  in  a  thinly  held  salient. 
Why  the  Germans  failed  to  i)ress 
home  by  sheer  weight  of  mnnbers  their 
clear  advantage,  nmst  at  ])resent  be  a 
subject  merely  for  conjecture.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  they  were  embar- 
rassed  by   the   fimies  of  their  own   gas. 


A    delachniciU    ol    liriti^li    supports    yomg    into    action     m    an     earl^     morumg    attack. 


barely  muster  one  hundred  men.  It  is 
worthy  of  record,  however,  that,  great  as 
were  the  losses  of  the  Canadian  Division, 
not  one  of  the  Canadian  guns  fell  into 
enemy  hands.  Indeed,  the  saving  of  the 
guns  on  one  or  two  occasions  was  the 
result  of  energy  and  gallantry  almost 
superhuman. 

The  second  battle  of  Ypres  did  not 
end  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Cana- 
dians. It  continued  with  almost  un- 
abated ferocity  for  another  month.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  British  and  Indian 
troops  who  held  the  line  had  to  meet 
crisis  after  crisis.  But  the  supreme 
crisis  was  over.  Never  again  did  the 
German  General  Staff"  have  the  oppor- 
tunity they  enjoyed,  and  lost,  during 
those  first  crucial  hours  of  April  22-23. 


Perhajis  they  did  not  expect  their  gas  to 
be  as  effective  as  it  was.  But  the  true 
explanation  probably  is  that  they  were 
deceived  and  nonplussed  by  the  daunt- 
lessness  of  the  Canadian  defence  and  the 
dash  of  the  Canadian  counter-attacks. 
That  a  thin  and  unsupported  line  of 
what  they  regarded  as  raw  colonial 
militia  should  offer  such  a  resistance, 
was  not  written  in  their  lexicon  of  war. 
They  doubtless  feared  unexpected  re- 
serves— hesitated,  and  were  lost.  If  this 
is  so,  and  it  seems  the  most  likely  ex- 
l^lanation,  the  stand  of  the  Canadians  in 
front  of  Ypres  was  a  classic  example  of 
bluff  in  warfare,  as  well  as  a  deathless 
instance  of 

".  .corn-age  never  to  submit  or  yield. 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome." 
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Festubert  and  Givenchy 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  ORCHARD 
DOUBT 


_THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  "  BEXHILL  RE- 
THE  BRITISH  ATTACK  ON  "STONY  MOUNTAIN "  — CANADIAN 
FIELD  GUNS  IN  THE '  FRONT-LINE  TRENCHES  — THE  MINE  EXPLOSION  — 
THE  CANADIANS  REACH  THEIR  OBJECTIVE  — THEY  ARE  FORCED  TO  RE- 
TIRE—THE LESSON  OF  FESTUBERT  AND  GIVENCHY. 


During  May  and  June  of  191.5,  the 
First  Canadian  Division,  now  brought 
up  to  strength  again  by  reinforcements 
from  the  base,  saw  some  heavy,  but  in- 
conclusive, fighting  in  the  sector  north  of 
Ija  Bassee  canal.  On  May  9,  and  again 
on  May  16,  Sir  John  French  had  taken 
the  offensive  in  this  sector,  partly  with 
a  view  to  relieving  the  pressure  on  the 
Ypres  salient  farther  north.  In  the  first 
phases  of  this  offensive  the  Canadians 
had  no  share;  but  on  May  17  they  were 
brought  forward  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  village  of  Festubert,  and  on  May  18 
they  were  thrown  into  the  fight. 

The  first  attack  was  carried  out  by 
companies  of  the  14th  (Royal  Montreal) 
and  16th  (Canadian  Scottish-.)  battalion 
in  the  direction  of  an  orchard  which  the 
Germans  had  turned  into  a  strong  pohit. 
The  attack  fell  short  of  its  objective, 
having  lost  direction  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  no  opportunity  to 
carry  out  a  proj^er  reconnaissance  bef.)re- 
hand;  but  it  resulted  in  a  gain  of  .500 
yards  and  the  creation  of  a  new  trench 
line  linking  up  with  British  troops  on 
either  flank. 

From  this  point  a  very  daring  recon- 
naissance was  made  of  the  orchard,  which 
proved  to  be  a  position  strongly  occupied, 
and  strengthened  naturally  bv  a  deep 
ditch  full  of  water,  as  well  as  by  hedges 
and  wire  entanglements.  On  the  evening 
of  May  20,  nevertheless,  attacking  parties 
from  the  16th  battalion  advanced  to  the 


assault.  A  house  commanding  the  Ger- 
man lines  had  been  previously  occupied 
by  a  detachment  of  30  men  with  two 
niachine-guHs;  and  as  soon  as  the  British 
bombardment  lifted,  and  the  Canadians 
advanced,  these  machine-guns  opened  up 
a  most  effective  covering  fire.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  attackers,  though  they 
suffered  heavily  from  the  concentrated 
German  fire  which  was  poured  into  them, 
took  the  orchard  with  a  rush,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  consolidating  a  position  at  its 
farther  edge. 

This  brilliant  little  success,  however, 
was  not  duplicated  elsewhere.  On  the 
right  of  the  16th,  an  attack  attempted 
by  the  1.5th  battalion  (48th  Highlanders) 
broke  down;  and  still  farther  to  the  right 
an  advance  made  by  the  10th  battalion 
against  a  strong  point  known  as  the 
"Bexhill  Redoubt"  came  to  grief,  owing 
to   inadequate  artillery  preparation. 

But  where  the  Canadians  did  not  suc- 
ceed, they  tried  again.  On  May  21  the 
10th  battalion  returned  to  the  attack, 
and  captured  400  yards  of  the  trench 
adjoining  the  redoubt.  Part  of  this 
trench  they  lost  again  on  ]\Iay  22;  but 
on  May  24  a  fresh  assault  was  lamiched 
by  two  companies  of  the  5th  battalion, 
with  a  companj'  of  the  7th  battalion  in 
support.  This  attack  was  most  success- 
ful. "Bexhill"  was  captured,  together 
with  the  neighbouring  trenches-;  and  the 
ground  gained  was  held  in  the  face  of  the 
most  intense  shell-fire  that  the  Canadian 
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troops  had  yet  encountered.  When 
night  came  on,  the  attacking  troops  were 
reheved  by  the  Royal  Canadian  Dra- 
goons and  the  2nd  battahon;  and  the 
struggle  continued  for  another  week, 
Liiitil  Sir  John  French,  having  attained 
the  objects  he  had  in  view,  called  off  his 


tliat  they  were  not  slow  to  take  advant- 
age of  this  opportunity 

It  is  perhaps  from  this  point  of  view 
that  the  fighting  near  Givenchy  in  the 
middle  of  June,  191.5,  has  most  interest 
and  significance.  Givenchj'  is  a  village, 
south    of    Festubert,     and    immediatelj' 


^  #, 
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British  Tommies  in  possession  of  a  German  hand-t;rciiaile    dump    after    routing   the    Huns   in    Picardy. 
They  are  seen  resting  at  ease  among  the  death-dealing  bomibs  tliat  they  usually  called  "potato-mashers." 


hounds  from  the  quarry.  But  in  this 
long-drawn-out  fighting  no  very  sjiec- 
tacular  results  were  obtained. 

The  fighting  at  this  period  represented 
a  transitory  phase  of  the  war.  It  was  a 
phase  in  which  neither  side  was  able  to 
accomplish  very  much,  in  which  indeed 
the  defence  overj)owcred  the  attack.  But 
it  was  useful  in  aff'ording  the  Can.sdians 
a  chance  to  learn  in  the  stern  school  of 
experience  the  new  art  of  modern  war- 
fare on  the  western  front;  and  the  way 
in  which  the  Canadians  repeatedly 
plucked    success    out    of    failure    proved 


north  of  La  Bassee  canal.  The  engage- 
ment of  June  15-16,  to  which  the  village 
has  given  its  name,  was  distinctly  a 
minor  affair.  But  it  showed  the  Cana- 
dian Division  in  the  process  of  acquiring 
the  technique  of  the  modern  offensive,  of 
mastering  the  art  of  taking  German 
trenches. 

The  main  attack,  which  had  for  its 
objective  a  strongly  entrenched  German 
l)osition  known  as  "Stony  Mountain," 
was  entrusted  to  the  British  Seventh 
Division.  The  Canadian  attack  was  sub- 
sidiary to  this,  having  as  its  object  the 
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protection  of  the  Hank  of  the  British 
assault.  The  troops  chosen  for  the  opera- 
tion were  the  1st  Brigade.  The  duty  of 
attacking  in  conjunction  with  the  British 
was  assigned  to  the  1st  hattahon,  with 
the  2nd  and  -Ith  battahons  on  the  riglit, 
and  the  3rd  hattahon  in  support. 

Elaborate  preparations  were  made  for 
the  assault.     The  German  ])ositions  were 


caused  many  casualties  in  the  crowded 
Canadian  trenches;  one  of  the  two  field 
guns  in  the  front  trenches  was  almost 
immediately  put  out.  of  action;  and  the 
mine,  "quite  the  largest  mine  that  had 
been  exploded  along  the  front,"  blew 
back,  causing  damage  and  casualties  in 
the  Canadian  lines.  But  the  second  field 
gun  was  able  to  fire  over  100  rounds  into 


Machine  gunners  of  the   British  Army  in  a  rest  camp  behind  the  lines  during  the  great  AUied  offensive 

in   Picardy. 


subjected  to  a  three-day  bombardment, 
followed  by  a  whirlwind  barrage  on  the 
German  front  line  as  zero  hour  drew 
near.  Meanwhile,  two  field  guns,  which 
had  been  dragged  up  under  cover  of 
darkness  to  the  Canadian  front-line 
trenches,  opened  fire  at  point-blank 
range  on  the  German  parapets  and  Avire 
entanglements;  and  as  zero  hour  arrived, 
a  mine  which  had  been  run  out  toward  the 
German  line  was  exploded.  These 
measures  proved  on  the  whole  successful. 
The  Canadian  bombardment  was  an- 
swered by  a  heavy  counter-attack  on  the 
part    of    the    German    artillery,     which 


the  German  trenches  and  wire  before  it 
was  silenced;  and  if  the  mine  produced 
confusion  among  the  Canadians,  it 
caused  greater  confusion  among  the  Ger- 
mans— with  the  result  that,  when  the 
attackers  went  over  the  top  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  June  15,  they  were  able 
to  push  right  through  to  the  German 
third  line.  "The  little  flags  that  marked 
their  progress,"  writes  an  eyewitness 
vividly,  "could  be  seen  moving  slowly  to 
the  left  to  link  up  with  the  East  Yorks." 
But,  alas,  though  the  Canadians  had 
gained  their  objective,  the  British  troops 
beside  them  had  not  been  so  fortunate. 
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The  defences  of  "Stony  Mountain" 
proved  too  strong  for  the  attack,  and  the 
British,  after  suffering  cruel  losses,  were 
compelled  to  fall  back  to  their  own 
trenches.  The  non-success  of  the  British 
naturally  rendered  the  Canadian  gains 
difficult  of  tenure.  Two  Canadian  bomb- 
stores,  moreover,  had  been  demolished 
just  before  the  attack,  one  by  artillery 
fire,  and  the  other  by  the  blow-back  of 
the  mine;  and  shortage  of  bombs  added 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  position  of  the 
forward  troops.  The  following  day, 
therefore,  it  was  found  necessary  for  the 


Canadians  to  fall  back  to  their  point  of 
departure. 

Festubert  and  Givenchy  were  both 
costly  affairs  for  Canada.  At  Festubert 
the  2nd  Brigade  lost  over  50  officers  and 
nearly  1,000  men;  and  of  twenty-three 
officers  of  the  1st  battalion  who  went  over 
the  parapet  at  Givenchy  only  three  did 
not  become  casualties.  To  offset  these 
losses,  there  seemed  to  be  few  tangible 
results  gained.  Yet,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  it  is  possible  that  from  one  point 
of  view  these  ventures  were  amply  justi- 
fied; for  they  taught  the  Canadians  a 
necessary,  if  expensive,  lesson.  They 
taught  them  that,  under  the  new  condi- 
tions of  warfare  on  the  western  front,  no 
attack  could  hope  to  succeed  unless  it  was 
carefully  and  ingeniously  planned  and 
thoroughly  organized;  and  they  pointed 
out  the  lines  along  which  this  planning 
and  organization  might  best  proceed. 
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St.  Eloi  and  Sanctuary  Wood 

CHAPTER   XllJ 

THE  MOUND  OF  ST.  ELOI  — THE  GERMAN  ASSAULT  — THE  BATTLE  FOR 
THE  CRATERS  — ERRONEOUS  INFORMATION —  A  CHAPTER  OF  MISFOR- 
TUNES—THE BATTLE  OF  JUNE  2— THE  CANADIAN  MOUNTED  RIFLES 
AND  THE  WURTEMBURGERS  — UNSUCCESSFUL  COUNTER-ATTACKS —  THE 
FINAL  VICTORY. 


The  battle  of  the  craters  of  St.  Eloi, 
in  April,  1916,  is  a  sombre  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  Canadian  Corps.  It  was 
perhaps  the  one  occasion  in  the  war  when 
the  Canadians  were  compelled  to  accept 
a  defeat  of  sorts;  for  the  plain  truth 
about  it  is  that  it  was  an  engagement  in 
which  the  Canadians  lost  trenches  which 
other  troops  had  won,  and  which  they 
themselves  were  not  able  to  retake. 

St.  Eloi  is  (or  was)  a  village  at  the 
extreme  southern  corner  of  the  Ypres 
salient.  Both  during  1915  and  1916  the 
St.  Eloi  sector  was  the  scene  of  the  bit- 
terest fighting;  for  the  Germans  were 
continually  striving  to  squeeze  the 
British  out  of  the  salient  by  attacks  at 
this  point,  and  the  British  were  con- 
stantly endeavouring  to  advance  here  in 
order  to  give  themselves  more  elbow- 
]"oom. 

Just  east  of  the  village  was  a  slight 
rise  in  the  ground  known  as  the  JNIound. 
This  rise  was  not  much  more  than  twenty 
feet  in  height;  but  in  a  flat  countrJ^ 
where  good  observation  was  half  the 
battle,  it  acquired  an  importance  out  of 
all  relation  to  its  size.  This  mound  had 
been,  since  1914,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germans,  and  it  had  become  the  aim  of 
the  British  to  wrest  it  from  them. 

This  aim  was  achieved  on  April  2, 
1916.  On  March  27,  six  huge  mines  had 
been  sprung,  with  cataclysmic  effect, 
beneath  the  German  front  line,  and  on 
April  2  a  second  attack  had  carried  the 


British  Third  Division,  which  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  operation,  into  the 
German  support  trenches.  But  the  ex- 
hausting nature  of  the  struggle  made  it 
inmiediately  necessary  to  relieve  the  at- 
tacking troops;  and  the  Canadians,  who 
were  in  support,  were  thrown  in  to  take 
their   places. 

The  Second  Canadian  Division,  which 
had  arrived  in  France  in  the  autumn  of 
191.5,  but  which  had  as  yet  seen  little 
heavy  fighting,  relieved  the  British  on 
the  night  of  April  3-4.  The  relief  was 
carried  out  under  peculiarly  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. The  line  of  craters  in  rear 
rendered  the  trench  inaccessible  save 
from  the  right  and  the  left;  the  Flanders 
rains  had  turned  it  into  a  miniature 
canal;  in  some  |)laces,  under  the  com- 
bined effect  of  weather  and  gun-fire,  it 
had  virtually  ceased  to  exist;  and  where 
it  did  exist  the  British  had  not  been 
able  even  to  reverse  the  German  fire- 
steps.  Nor  were  the  British  able  to  give 
the  Canadians  any  information  as  to  the 
])osition  of  the  enemy. 

General  Turner,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  Second  Division,  immediately 
grasped  the  situation.  He  took  prompt 
steps  to  have  the  front  line  rebuilt,  to 
dig  communication  trenches,  to  construct 
a  new  support  line  immediately  in  rear  of 
the  craters,  and  to  put  out  wire  entangle- 
ment. These  measures,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible to  complete  them,  would  doubtless 
have  rendered  the  new  line  tenable.    But, 
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unfortunately,  the  Canadian  working 
parties  had  barely  begun  their  task  when 
the  Germans  launched  a  counter-attack. 
Ever  since  the  Canadians  had  taken 
over  from  the  British,  they  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a  heavy  and  accurate  shell-fire. 
At  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Aj^ril  6, 
this  bombardment  rose  to  a  roar,  which 
made  the  night  a  j)andemonium ;  and  at 


Canadians  fought  on  till  annihilated  or 
surrounded;  and  the  remainder  recoiled 
to  the  right  and  the  left. 

In  two  smaller  craters,  however,  lying 
to  the  left  rear  of  the  four  main  craters, 
parties  of  the  31st  battalion  held  out,  and 
beat  off  every  attack.  As  it  turned  out 
this  was  most  unfortunate,  for,  such  was 
the    difficulty   of   recognizing   one's   sur- 


A  busy  scene  at  an  ammunition  dump  behind  the  Canadian  lines  in   I-iaiiCL,      l.uadi 
with   the   shells   that   were    presently  hurled  at  the  Hun. 


artillery  caissons 


dawn  the  sentries  of  the  scattered  and 
isolated  Canadian  posts  saw  figures  stirr- 
ing before  them  in  the  mist.  The  Ger- 
man attack,  which  was  made,  not  ew 
masse,  but  in  small  parties,  developed 
with  a  vei've  and  resourcefulness  not 
usual  with  the  German  infantry.  A 
splutter  of  fii'c  broke  out  from  the  Cana- 
dian outposts;  but  rifles  and  machine- 
guns,  clogged  with  mud,  jammed  and 
refused  to  work — and  the  Germans  swept 
through  the  gaps  in  the  line  to  the  great 
craters  on  the  INIound.    Lonely  groups  of 


roimdings  in  this  welter  of  craters  and 
shell-holes,  this  detachment  got  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  holding  two  of  the 
main  craters,  cheek  by  jowl  with  the 
Germans  in  the  other  two.  The  result 
was  that  the  Canadian  staff  obtained  a 
totally  eri'oneous  idea  of  the  situation. 
They  thought  that  the  Germans  in  the 
craters  wei-e  merely  a  small  raiding 
party,  surrounded  on  tliree  sides  by  the 
Canadians;  they  were  afraid  to  loose  the 
ai'tillcry  on  the  craters,  and  so  gave  the 
Germans  time  to  consolidate  their  posi- 
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A  German  pompom  captured  by  the  Canadian 
Machine  Gun  Brigade.  Its  mechanism  is  being 
shown  to  a  distinguished  visitor,  Sir  Edward  Kemp, 
Canadian  minister  of  overseas  service. 


Gradiuilly  it  began  to  dawn  on  the 
Canadian  staff  that  tliey  were  proceeding 
on  a  wholly  aiistaken  assumption.  Kspeci- 
ally  when  the  weather  cleared  up  and 
aerial  observation  became  again  possible, 
it  grew  plain  that  the  Canadians  had  never 
been  in  the  large  craters,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  the  Germans  had  been  holding 
since  the  morning  of  the  Gtb  the  whole  of 
the  main  crater  line.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, further  attacks  were  not  pro- 
ceeded with.  An  attempt  indeed  was 
made  to  retain  possession  of  the  two  small 
craters ;  but,  in  the  days  that  followed,  the 
srarrison  of  these  craters  was  once  or  twice 
blown  bodily  out  of  them,  and  they  were 
finally  evacuated  on  April  19.  The  Cana- 
dians thus  found  themselves  back  in  the 
positions  from  which  the  British  had  set 
out  on  March  27. 


tions;  and  they  continued  for  days  to 
launch  counter-attacks  from  positions 
which  the  Canadians  did  not  hold  against 
positions  which  they  oould  hardly  hope  to 
take. 

The  first  counter-attack  was  made  by 
the  bombers  of  the  27th  and  29th  bat- 
talions on  the  right,  and  by  those  of  the 
28th  and  31st  battalions  on  the  left,  during 
the  morning  of  April  6.  Held  up,  it  was 
resumed  at  dusk ;  but  again  failed  to  reach 
the  German  positions.  On  the  night  of 
April  7-8,  the  sorely  tried  6th  Brigade 
was  relieved  by  the  4th;  and  the  following 
night  an  attack  was  made  by  the  18th  and 
21st  battalions.  This  too  failed,  as  did 
also  a  more  extensive  assault  on  the  night 
of  April  9-10  by  the  four  battalions  of  the 
4th  Brigade.  Orders  came  repeatedly  from 
headquarters  that  the  German  position 
must  be  taken  at  all  costs;  but  the  task 
savoured  of  the  impossible.  The  weather 
continued  abominable;  the  ground,  as  a 
Canadian  sergeant  graphically  put  it, 
"was  like  porridge;"  and  the  Canadian 
craters  were  completely  commanded  by 
the  German  craters  on  the  Mound. 


Smashing    barbed    wire    at    Vimy    Ridge    with    a 
Canadian   trench   mortar. 
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The  battle  of  St.  Eloi  was  a  chapter  of 
misfortunes.  It  was  unfortunate,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  the  Canadians  should 
have  been  called  upon  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion which  was  untenable  against  a 
spirited  and  determined  attack;  it  was  un- 
fortunate that,  in  falling  back,  they  should 
have  occupied  the  two  smaller  craters  in- 
stead of  two  of  the  larger  ones,  and  that 


taking  their  jjosition  in  view  of  the  obli- 
teration of  all  landmarks  on  the  battle- 
field. Certainly,  no  blame  can  be  attached 
to  the  Canadian  soldier,  who  fought 
throughout  like  a  hero  born  of  the  gods. 
A  few  weeks  later  the  Canadians  went 
thi'ough  another  experience  which  threat- 
ened at  first  to  be  a  repetition  of  their  ex- 
perience at  St.  Eloi.    This  was  the  battle 


Scene  of  devastation  in  Sanctuary  Wood,  wliere  during   the  third  battle  of  Ypres  "the  prospect  of  an 
overwhehning   defeat   was   turned   into   the   achievement  of  a   final   victory"   by   Canadian   valor. 


they  should  have  gained  the  impression 
that  they  had  actually  occupied  two  of  the 
larger  craters ;  it  was  unfortunate  that  the 
weather  was  such  that  aerial  observation 
was  not  able  to  correct  this  false  impres- 
sion; and  it  was  doubly  unfortunate  that 
counter-attacks  should  have  been  repeat- 
edly pressed  which  had,  in  view  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  ground,  no  reasonable  hope 
of  success.  But  the  blame  for  these  mis- 
fortunes caruiot  well  be  laid  at  anyone's 
door.  The  staff  acted  on  the  best  informa- 
tion they  had  before  them;  and  the  regi- 
mental oflicers  must  be  forgiven  for  mis- 


of  Sanctuary  Wood,  which  began  on  June 
2.  At  this  time  the  Canadians  were  hold- 
ing a  front  of  four  or  five  miles  on  the 
southern  face  of  the  Ypres  salient,  ex- 
tending from  the  ruins  of  Ilooge  to  the 
neighboi'hood  of  St.  Eloi.  Farther  south, 
preparations  were  already  in  train  for  the 
great  Anglo-French  offensive  on  the 
Somme;  and  British  artilery  in  the  Ypres 
salient  was  already  being  moved  south  for 
tlie  great  event.  The  German  General 
Staff,  seeing  these  ])rcparations  i?i  ])rog- 
ress,  evidently  decided  to  launch  an  attack 
on  the  Ypres  salient,  with  the  hope  of  de- 
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ranging  the  British  phms;  and  the  brunt 
of  this  attack  fell  on  the  British  line  from 
Hooge  to  Mount  Sorrel,  along  the  front- 
age held  by  the  Third  Canadian  Division, 

At  first  the  attack  was  crowned  with 
success.  At  8 :30  on  the  morning  of  April 
2,  the  German  artillery  came  down  with  a 
crash  on  the  tre'iches  occupied  by  the  8th 
Brigade  (Canadian  Mounted  Rifles)  in 
front  of  Sanctuary  Wood.  The  bombard- 
ment that  developed  proved  to  be  perhaps 
the  most  intense  to  which  troops  had  been 
subjected  up  to  that  time  on  the  western 
front.  It  destroyed  not  only  the  trenches 
occupied  by  the  Mounted  Rifles,  but  the 
whole  area  as  well.  No  troops  in  the  world 
could  have  withstood  it.  The  result  was 
that  when  the  Wurtemburgers,  who  com- 
posed the  attacking  division,  came  over, 
they  met  with  only  a  scattered  and  frag- 
mentary resistance.  The  companies  of 
the  1st  and  4th  C.  M.  R.'s  in  the  front  line 
were  almost  wiped  out  of  existence. 
Major-General  Mercer,  the  divisional 
commander,  who  was  at  the  time  inspect- 
ing the  front-line  trenches,  was  killed;  and 
Brigadier-General  Williams,  who  was 
with  him,  was  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner. On  the  left,  some  of  the  Princess 
Patricias  were  likewise  blown  out  of  their 
trenches;  and  for  a  time  the  outlook 
seemed  very  black. 

But  in  the  ruins  of  Hooge  the  Royal 
Canadian  Regiment  held  their  ground 
against  two  determined  attacks;  and  the 
remnant  of  the  Princess  Pats  put  up  a 
most  gallant  and  dogged  resistance,  fight- 
ing almost  back  to  back,  and  preventing 
the  Germans  from  turning  and  rolling  up 
the  line  to  the  north.  The  5th  Canadian 
Mounted  Rifles,  which  had  been  in  sup- 
port, made  a  most  valiant  stand  in  Maple 
Copse,  to  the  rear  of  Sanctuary  Wood; 
and  the  reserves  were  pushed  up  to  the 
front  with  all  possible  dispatch.  Of  these 
there  were  nine  battalions  available,  the 
7th  and  10th  of  the  2nd  Brigade,  the  13th, 
14th,  1.5th,  and  16th  of  the  3rd  Brigade, 
the  49th  of  the  7th  Brigade,  and  the  52nd 
and  60th  of  the  9th  Brigade.  With  these 
forces  it  was  decided  to  launch  an  im- 


mediate counter-attack.  The  hour  set  for 
the  counter-attack  was  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  April  3;  but  it  proved  im- 
possible to  get  the  attacking  troops  into 
position  by  that  time,  and  the  attack  had 
to  be  postponed  until  7  o'clock.  The  result 
was  that  the  attempt,  when  it  came  ott', 
had  to  be  made  in  full  daylight  against 
unknown  positions  which  the  enemy  had 
had  at  least  eighteen  hours  to  consolidate. 
The  advance  was  made  with  great  gal- 
lantry all  along  the  line,  and  here  and 
there  the  Germans  were  pushed  back  a 
little;  but  on  the  whole  the  attack  made 
little  impression  on  the  German  positions, 
and  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that 
it  brought  the  Germans  to  a  standstill. 

It  became  clear  that  premature  counter- 
attacks might  only  end  in  disaster,  and 
that  the  best  policy  was  to  wait  patiently 
uiitil  preparations  could  be  made  for  a 
decisive  operation.  The  missing  guns 
were  recalled  from  the  south,  until  a  very 
formidable  array  of  artillery  lay  behind 
the  Canadian  lines;  careful  reconnais- 
sances of  the  new  German  positions  were 
made  both  by  aeroplane  and  by  patrol; 
and  detailed  operation  orders  were  worked 
out.  Meanwhile,  the  determination  of  the 
Canadians  to  win  back  their  old  trenches 
had  hardened  to  a  fixed  idea.  A  lying 
German  ofl^cial  communique  had  asserted 
that  on  June  2  the  Germans  had  not 
taken  more  prisoners  because  the  Cana- 
dians ran  so  fast;  and  the  feeling  in  the 
Canadian  Corps  was  well  exjjressed  by  a 
senior  staff  officer  who  declared  that  "this 
was  a  personal  matter  between  the  ^^'ur- 
temburgers  and  the  Canadians,  and  the 
Canadians  were  going  to  win." 

The  counter-attack  was  staged  for  the 
night  of  June  12-13.  At  8:30  P.M., 
during  the  twilight,  a  iireliminaiy  bom- 
bardment was  opened  on  the  German 
hnes.  At  12:45  A.  M.,  a  second,  and 
more  intensive,  bombardment  was  opened, 
which  lasted  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour;  and  then,  at  1 :30  A.  M.,  as  the  guns 
lifted,  the  infantry  went  over  the  top.  The 
infantry  attack  was  made  on  a  frontage 
of  three  battalions.    On  the  right  was  the 
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3rd  (Toronto)  battalion,  supported  by 
the  1st  battalion;  in  the  centre  was  the 
16th  (Canadian  Scottish)  battalion;  and 
on  the  left  was  the  13th  (Royal  High- 
landers of  Canada)  battalion,  with  the 
58th  battalion  supporting  its  left  flank. 
The  operation  went  almost  like  clockwork. 
At  one  bound  the  attacking  troops  swept 
over  the  German  front  line;  and  a  second 
heave  carried  them  right  into  the  old 
Canadian  trenches  which  had  been  lost  on 
June  2.  Within  forty  minutes  from  the 
beginning  of  the  oj^eration  a  red  flare 
from  the  right  announced  that  the  3rd 
battalion  had  attained  its  objective;  and 
within  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  flares 
from  the  centre  and  the  left  gave  notice 
of    success    along    the    rest    of    the    line. 


With  the  exception  of  the  ruins  of  Hooge, 
which  had  been  captured  by  the  Germans 
on  April  6,  the  Canadian  line  was  thus  re- 
established; and  the  Canadian  Corps  once 
more  stood  on  guard  along  the  higher 
ground  that  protected  Ypres  on  the  '-ast. 
The  battle  of  Sanctuary  Wood  was  a 
warning  served  on  the  Germans  that  the 
Canadians  were  not  to  be  attacked  with 
impunity;  and  that,  given  conditions 
where  defence  and  counter-attack  were 
humanly  jiossible,  the  Canadians  could  not 
be  permanently  evicted  from  positions 
which  they  were  minded  to  hold.  Sanctu- 
ary Wood  was,  in  fact,  the  last  occasion 
on  which  the  German  General  Staff  chose 
the  part  of  the  line  occupied  by  the  Cana- 
dians for  the  launching  of  an  offensive. 


Canadian  graves  at  Vimy  that  recall  the  deeds  of  heroisin    and    patriotic    sacrifice    that    resulted    in    the 
capture   of   Viniy    I'tidge   and  added  glory  to  Canadian  arms. 
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In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  great 
Sonime  offensive,  which  began  on  July  1, 
1916,  the  Canadian  Corps  had  no  pari. 
It  was  not  indeed  until  September  that 
the  Canadians  were  thrown  into  the  fur- 
nace, and  in  that  awful  crucible  of  war 
got  a  chance  of  showing  the  metal  of 
which  they  were  made. 

It  was  on  September  4  that  the  First 
Canadian  Division,  which  reached  the 
Somme  first,  relieved  the  Fourth  Aus- 
tralian Division  in  the  sector  athwart  the 
Albert-Bapaume  Road  about  a  mile  south 
of  the  village  of  Courcelette.  The  relief 
was  carried  out  under  circimistances  of 
extreme  difficulty,  caused  partly  by  in- 
tense enemy  shell-fire.  The  Australian 
official  eyewitness  has  left  a  vivid  picture 
of  this,  the  first  meeting  in  tlie  war  of 
the  troops  of  the  two  great  overseas  Do- 
minions of  the  British  Empire.  "Aus- 
tralians and  Canadians,"  he  writes, 
"fought  for  thirty-six  hours  in  those 
trenches  inexorably  mixed,  working  under 
each  other's  officers.  Their  wounded 
helped  each  other  from  the  front.  Their 
dead  lie,  and  will  lie,  through  all  the  cen- 
turies, hastily  buried,  beside  the  tumbled 
trenches  and  shell-holes  where,  fighting 
as  mates,  they  died."  It  was  the  meeting, 
amid  blood  and  fire,  of  kinsmen  who  had 
come  from  two  hemisj^heres,  and  across 
half  the  world,  at  the  call  of  the  blood. 

The  First  Division  held  the  trenches  for 
a  week,  during  which  time  the  2nd  batta- 
lion carried  out  a  smart  attack  which  re- 


sulted in  an  important  readjustment  of 
the  line;  and  then  they  were  relieved  by 
the  Second  and  Third  Divisions.  The  ar- 
rival of  these  divisions  in  the  line  was 
preparatory  to  one  of  those  periodical  gen- 
eral assaults  by  which  the  British  at  this 
time  kept  pushing  their  way  step  by  step 
over  the  Somme  battlefield.  The  position 
occupied  by  the  Canadians  lay  in  the  rear 
of  the  left  flank  of  the  German  village 
fortress  of  Thiepval,  which  had  hitherto 
resisted  all  attempts  to  take  it,  and  which 
projected  into  the  British  line  like  a  rocky 
promontory  surrounded  by  the  beating 
surf.  The  task  confided  to  them  in  the 
general  scheme  of  attack  was  to  cut  in 
in  rear  of  Thiepval,  and  so,  by  a  process 
of  encirclement,  to  force  the  Germans  to 
relax  their  hold  upon  it. 

The  attack  was  scheduled  for  Septem- 
ber 15.  So  far  as  the  Canadians  were  con- 
cerned, it  resolved  itself  into  two  distinct 
actions,  one  in  the  early  morning,  the 
other  (and  more  important)  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  in  the  evening.  The  first 
was  the  oj^eration  originally  planned  for 
the  day.  It  consisted  of  an  attack  by 
the  4th  and  6th  Brigades  of  the  Second 
Division  against  the  powerfully  organized 
sugar  factory  which  barred  the  way  to 
Courcelette  itself,  supported  on  the  left 
flank  by  a  demonstration  in  force  by  the 
8th  Brigade  of  the  Third  Division  "(Ca- 
nadian Mounted  Rifles)  against  a  nest  of 
German  machine-gunners  and  snipers 
known  as  IVIouquet  Farm.     The  second 
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part  of  the  operation  was  a  brilliant  im- 
provisation of  the  battlefield,  undertaken 
in  view  of  the  rapidity  and  completeness 
of  the  attack  in  the  morning.  It  consisted 
in  the  capture  of  Courcelette  itself  by  the 
5th  Brigade  of  the  Second  Division,  to- 
gether with  the  capture  by  the  7th  and  8th 
Brigades    of    the    Third    Division    of    a 


21st  battalions,  with  the  24th  battalion 
in  brigade  reserve ;  on  the  left  lay  the  27th, 
28th  and  31st  battalions  with  the  29th  bat- 
talion  ("Tobin's  Tigers")   in  brigade  re- 


serve. The  5th  Brigade  was  held  in 
divisional  reserve.  After  an  earth- 
pulverizing  artillery  preparation  which 
lasted  from  1  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 


British  Tommies  boarding  motor  busses  on  their  way  to  the  trenches  on  the  Somme.  Before  the 
war  these  busses  were  just  as  busy  in  London  and  other  large  English  cities,  but  soon  became  the  worse 
for  wear  "on  active  service." 


formidable  German  trench  system  known 
as  the  Fabeck  Graben.  Taken  altogether 
the  action  was  perhaps  the  neatest  success 
that  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Canadian 
Corps  up  to  this  time. 

The  attack  on  the  sugar  factory  and  its 
defences  may  perhaps  fittingly  be  de- 
scribed fii'st.  The  dispositions  for  the 
attack  were  as  follows:  On  the  right  of 
the  Bapaume  Road  lay  the  18th,  20th  and 


September  14  to  4  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  September  15,  and  amid  the  ear-split- 
ting crash  of  the  deadly  and  accurate  bar- 
rage-fire laid  down  by  the  Canadian  guns, 
the  attack  moved  off^  from  the  "jumping- 
off  trenches"  at  6:20  A.  M.  It  was  in 
four  waves,  and,  despite  a  bitter  German 
resistance,  proved  irresistible.  By  8:30 
A.  M.  each  battalion  had  reached  its  final 
objective,  and  the  way  to  Courcelette  it- 
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self  lay  wide  open.  In  this  attack  per- 
haps the  most  picturesque  incident  was  the 
reduction  of  the  su<:fai'  factoi-y.  This  gi-ouj) 
of  half-ruined  huildings  had  heen  turned 
by  the  Germans  into  a  strong-hold  which 
they  regarded,  not  unnaturally,  as  im- 
pregnable. The  capture  of  this  fortress 
fell  to  the  credit  of  the  21st  battalion; 
but  the  unexpectedly  swift  collapse  of  the 
defence  was  doubtless  due  to  the  appear- 


the  most  concentrated  fire  it  waddled 
up  to  the  barriers  of  the  Sugar  Factory, 
trod  them  down  without  haste  or  effort, 
and  exterminated  a  defending  machine- 
gun  with  its  crew.  Then,  crashing  through 
or  over  every  kind  of  obstacle,  it  made  a 
slow  circuit  of  the  Factory,  halting 
stolidly  here  and  there  to  l)l()t  out  a  trou- 
blesome nest  of  machine-guiuiers  or  to 
preside  over  the  submission  of  a  bunch  of 


How  the  Germans  obstructed  the  road  at  Peronne  on  the  Somme  in  1917,  iby  felling  trees  which 
British  soldiers  are  here  seen  rejnoving.  Next  year  their  retreat  before  Field  Marshal  Haig  in  Picardy 
was  hindered  by  the  smashing  of  tha  bridge  at  Peronne. 


ance — the  first  appearance  with  the  Ca- 
nadians— of  one  of  the  new  "tanks."  The 
advent  of  this  fruit  of  British  inventive 
genius  has  been  described  by  the  Canadian 
official  eyewitness  in  words  that  deserve  to 
become  classic:  "This  monster,  apparent- 
ly eyeless,  its  carapace  a  daub  of  uncouth 
colours,  squat  and  portentous  as  one  of 
those  colossal  saurians  which  we  picture 
emerging  from  the  Eocene  slime,  had  wal- 
lowed its  slow,  iri-esistible  way  up  over 
the  trenches  and  shell-holes,  belching  fire 
from  its  sides  and  its  dreadful,  blind,  blunt 
snout.  .  .  .  Its  path,  wherever  it  moved, 
was  spread  with  panic.     In  the  teeth  of 


horror-stricken  Huns.  Its  work  done  at 
this  point,  it  lumbered  off  to  seek  adven- 
ture elsewhere,  its  grotesque — and,  un- 
fortunately, vulnerable — little  tail  bob- 
bing absurdly  over  the  shell-holes." 

Meanwhile,  battalions  of  the  Third  Di- 
vision were  fulfilling  the  task  set  them  on 
the  left.  The  1st  Canadian  JNIounted 
Rifles  at  6:30  A.  M.  sprang  a  most  suc- 
cessful raid  on  Mouquet  Farm,  with  a 
view  to  lessening  the  German  pressure 
further  to  the  right;  and  the  5th  Cana- 
dian JNIounted  Rifles  rushed  the  enemy's 
front  line  to  the  east  of  Mouquet  Farm, 
and  established  a  strong  post  there,  thus 
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protecting  the  left  flank  of  the  Second 
Division  attack. 

The  success  and  rapidity  with  which  all 
ohjectives  had  been  reached  by  8:30  A.  ^I. 
naturally  opened  the  way  to  a  further 
advance'.  On  the  right,  the  -ith  Brigade, 
finding  the  trench  opposite  to  them  lightly 
held,  actually  swept  on  in  an  impromptu 
attack,  and  'occupied  a  line  well  in  ad- 
vance of  their  original  objective;  and  on 
the  left  of  the  main  attack,  the  6th  Bri- 
gade begged  for  permission  to  make  an 
immediate  attack  on  the  village  of  Cour- 
celette  before  them.  This  request,  how- 
ever, was  refused,  for  the  Canadian  staff 
had  already  determined  on  a  properly  co- 
ordinateif  attack  for  the  afternoon. 

Operation  orders  for  the  new  assault 
were  issued  early  in  the  afternoon — a  tri- 
umph of  rapid  and  efficient  staff  Mork 
in  the  field.  On  the  right,  the  .5th  Brigade 
was  brought  up  from  reserve,  and  en- 
trusted with  the  attack  on  Courcelette; 
and  on  the  left  the  7th  and  8th  Brigades 
were  assigned  the  task  of  capturing  IMou- 
quet  Farm  and  the  trench  systems  flank- 
ing it.  Detailed  orders  were  issued  to 
the  artillery  regarding  the  barrage  fire; 
and  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of 
these  orders  had  nuich  to  do  later  with  the 
success  of  the  attack. 

The  actual  storming  of  Courcelette  it- 
self was  assigned  to  two  battalions — the 
22nd  (Frencli- Canadians  of  INIontreal) 
and  the  25th  ( Nova  Scotians) .  The  22nd 
was  to  attack  to  the  right  of  the  steeple 
of  the  village  church,  and  the  2.jth  to 
the  left.  The  2Gth  battalion  (New  Bruns- 
wickers)  was  to  perform  the  duty  of 
"mopping  u]);"  and  the  24th  battalion 
(Victoria  Uiflcs  of  Canada)  was  held  in 
reserve.  The  advance  began  at  5  o'clock. 
Sweeping  on  in  open  order  at  three  paces 
interval,  the  thin  lines  of  the  attack  passed 
throuffh  the  men  of  the  4th  and  0th  Bri- 
gades,  and  mo\ed  on  behind  the  heels  of  a 
perfectly  .timed  l)arrage.  At  one  time  the 
22ii(l  battalion  showed  signs  of  losing  di- 
rection, but  its  gallant  colonel,  Tremblay, 
doubled  across  the  whole  front  amid  a  hail 
of  fire,  and  swung  u])  his  right  flank.  Both 


battalions  suffered  heavj*  casualties,  ad- 
vancing as  they  did  over  open  ground  in 
full  daylight.  But  the  little  dark  men 
from  French  Canada  swarmed  into  their 
half  of  the  village  like  wildcats,  and  car- 
ried it  Avith  irresistible  dash,  showing 
themselves  to  be  true  cousins  of  the  best 
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infantry  in  France;  while  the  Nova 
Scotians,  after  pausing  for  breath  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  village  ("like  hounds," 
as  their  colonel  said,  "straining  on  the 
leash"),  surged  through  the  part  of  the 
village  allotted  to  them  with  all  the  daunt- 
less valour  of  their  Highland  forbears. 
By  7  o'clock  the  two  battalions  had  joined 
hands  beyond  the  stone  quarry  at  the 
farther  side  .of  the  village;  and  Cour- 
celette had  fallen. 

While  this  brilliant  success  was  being 
scored  on  the  right,  the  attack  of  the  Third 
Division  on  the  left  had  not  fared  so  well. 
The  42nd  battalion  (Royal  Highlanders 
of  Canada),  the  Princess  Pats  and  the 
4th  C.  jNI.  R.'s  cai-i-ied  indeed  the  whole 
of  the  Fabeck  Grabcn,  and  thus  secured 
the  flank  of  the  2.)th  battalion  in  Cour- 
celette; but  a  concentrated  artillery  tire 
;inil  the  massing  of  (ierman  supports  in 
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the  strong  Zollcrii  Trench  ()])po.sile  thcui 
rendered  a  further  advance  for  the  mo- 
ment imjjossible.  The  following  eveniiif^ 
the  attack  was  renewed;  but  it  was  found, 
unfortunatelj',  that  the  Germans  had 
brought  up  heavy  reserves  for  a  counter- 
attack on  Courcelette  from  the  flank,  and 
the  attack  conse(]uently  failed  of  its  ob- 
ject. It  served,  however,  to  nip  the  Ger- 
man counter-attack  in  the  bud,  and  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  Canadian  line  a  highly- 
successful  movement  of  the  2nd  Canadian 
Mounted  Rifles  gave  the  Canadians  con- 
trol of  the  much-fought-over  ]Mou(|uet 
Farm.  Even  on  the  left,  therefore,  the 
balance  of  credit  lay  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  ledger. 

The  period  following  the  operations  of 
September  1.5-16  w^as  one  of  long-drawn- 
out  struggle,  and  only  partial  success.  For 
one  thing  the  weather  now  broke,  and 
henceforth  the  Canadians  had  to  face  not 
only  the  impediment  of  the  terrible 
Somme  nuid  and  the  hardships  of  cam- 
paigning in  a  down])our  of  rain,  but  also 
the  difficulty  of  getting  full  information 
from  aeroplane  reconnaissance.  The 
very  success  of  their  earlier  attacks  also 
militated  against  them.  These  had  cost 
them  dearly  in  effectives,  while  they  had 
compelled  the  Germans  to  reinforce  their 
lines  at  this  point  with  their  heaviest  and 
best  resei-ve.  Conse(|uently,  as  the  strik- 
ing power  of  the  Canadians  waned,  the 
resistance  of  the  Germans  grew. 

The  chief  German  defence  opposite  the 
Canadians  after  the  capture  of  Cource- 
lette ran  along  what  was  known  as  Re- 
gina  Trench  and  Desire  Trench  to  the 
west  of  it.  During  the  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed, the  Canadians  attacked  repeatedly 
toward  these  objectives.  Time  after  time 
decimated  groups  of  Canadian  troops  ob- 
tained a  temporarj^  foothold  in  Regina 
Trench,  only  to  be  evicted  by  the  inevita- 
ble German  counter-attack.  To  describe 
this  protracted  and  confused  fighting  in 
a  sketch  of  this  nature  is  impossible;  all 
one  can  do  is  to  indicate  its  main  outlines. 
The  first  attack  was  that  of  September  26- 
27.     This  hardly  carried  the  Canadians 


within  striking  distance  of  Regina.  The 
attack  of  (Jctober  1  resulted  in  parties 
of  the  .)th  and  8tii  Brigades  reaching  l{e- 
gina  at  several  jjoints;  but  none  of  them 
were  able  to  make  good  their  hold  on  the 
trench.  A  third  attack  on  October  8  prom- 
ised at  first  I;etter.  The  .'Jrd,  4th,  HJtii 
and  .58th  battalions  temjjorarily  attained 
their  objectives,  as  well  as  the  Royal  Ca- 
nadiati  Regiment  on  the  left;  but  here  also 
in  each  case  circumstances  forced  a  retire- 
ment. 

To  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  chai-- 
acter  of  this  fighting  defies  the  powers  of 
language;  but  a  vivid  pen-picture  drawn 
by  an  ofKcer  of  the  1st  battalion,  describ- 
ing a  night  attack  at  this  time,  gives  a 
faint  idea  of  the  inferno  in  which  the  com- 
batants lived.  "One  could  hear  nothing," 
he  says,  "but  the  vicious  'splack'  of  high 
explosive  shrapnel,  the  deep  'Krrumph'  of 
6-inch  and  8.2's.  'coalboxes'  and  'woolly 
bears';  great  herds  of  shells  whined  and 
droned  overhead,  and  now  and  then 
emerged  from  the  tumult  the  coughing, 
venomous  spit  of  machine-guns.  One 
could  see  myriads  of  angrily-bursting 
yellow  and  orange-coloured  flames,  and 
all  along  the  front  dozens  of  green  Verey 
lights,  and  red.  as  the  Germans  called 
frantically  on  their  artillery  .  .  .  Now 
and  then  a  deeper  series  of  booms  an- 
nounced a  bombing  battle,  and  the  air 
was  hea\'y  wUh  the  odour  of  jiicric  fumes 
and  thick  with  smoke." 

But  unsuccessful  though  these  attacks 
were  on  the  whole,  they  nevertheless 
brought  the  Canadians  step  by  step  nearer 
to  their  goal;  and  at  last,  toward  the  end 
of  October,  with  a  final  rush  they  reached 
the  goal.  The  honour  of  capturing  Re- 
gina fell  to  the  Fourth  Canadian  Division, 
which  had  only  recently  arrived  in  France, 
and  which  now  won  its  spurs  on  the  bat- 
tle field  in  sjilendid  style.  At  noon  on 
October  21  an  attack  was  launched  bv 
the  87th  and  102nd  battalions  of  the  11th 
Brigade,  with  the  75th  battalion  in  sup- 
port, against  the  left  section  of  Regina. 
The  attack  was  an  unqualified  success. 
Before  the  afternoon  was  far  advanced, 
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the  storming  parties  had  gained  and  con- 
solidated all  objectives,  and  had  effected 
a  junction  with  successful  British  troops 
on  their  left.  The  right-hand  section  of 
Regina  still  remained  in  German  hands, 
and  for  several  weeks  very  bad  weather 
held  up  further  operations  against  it,  but 


that  further  operations  in  this  sector  were 
out  of  the  question.  The  Canadians,  hav- 
ing achieved  what  they  set  out  to  achieve, 
were  consequently  withdrawn  from  the 
Somme,  and  moved  to  the  north  of  Arras. 
The  fighting  on  the  Somme,  not  only  the 
capture     of    Courcelette    and    Mouquet 


Remains  of  the  famous  Central  Electric  Generating  Station  on  the  banks  of  the  Souchez  River,  the 
scene  of  severe  fighting  between  the  Canadians  and  the  Boches,  during  which  the  station  changed 
hands  many  times. 


on  No^'ember  9  and  10  fine  weather  re- 
appeared, and  an  attack  by  the  46th,  47th 
and  102nd  battalions  on  the  night  of  No- 
vember 10-11  wrenched  from  the  Ger- 
mans the  last  shreds  and  jiatches  of  the 
Regina  trench  system.  A  week  later,  amid 
conditions  of  mud  and  rain  which  might 
have  appalled  the  hardiest  storm-troops, 
the  10th  and  11th  Brigades,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  British  troops  on  their  left,  com- 
pleted their  victory  by  the  capture  of  De- 
sire Trench,  to  the  west  of  Regina. 

By  this  time  the  wet  and  bitter  winter 
of  Northern  France  had  settled  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, and  it  was  reluctantly  recognized 


Farm,  but  als:i  the  grim  fighting  that 
followed,  had  undoubtedly  enhanced  their 
rejjutatinn;  but  at  a  terrible  cost.  During 
the  two  weeks  from  September  27  to  Oc- 
tober 11  alone,  they  had  lost  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing  280  ofl[icers  and 
7.914  other  ranks,  and  even  in  the  suc- 
cessfid  attack  on  Desire  Trench  on  No- 
vember 17-18,  the  casualties  of  the  Fourth 
Division  amounted  to  75  officers  anS 
1,726  other  ranks.  To  the  Canadians,  as 
to  the  Germans,  those  months  of  bitter 
struggle  in  the  autumn  of  1916  were 
veritably  "the  blood-baths  of  the  Somme." 


Vimy  Ridge  and  Beyond 
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The  capture  of  Vimy  Ridge  in  April, 
1917,  was  the  most  considerable  operation 
which  the  Canadians  had  midertaken  up 
to  that  time,  and  in  the  event  it  proved 
to  be  the  most  striking  victory  they  had 
achieved.  Vimy  Ridge  was  a  cardinal 
point  on  the  western  front,  A  long  up- 
land of  about  475  feet  in  height,  it  af- 
forded observation  of  the  country  around 
in  almost  every  direction,  and  it  had  been 
the  hinge  on  which  the  Germans  had 
pivoted  in  their  retirement  to  the  Hinden- 
burg  line  only  a  few  weeks  before. 

The  attack  on  the  Ridge  was  part 
of  the  "spring  drive"  of  the  Allies  in 
1917.  The  French  were  to  attack  on 
a  wide  fi*ont  in  Champagne,  and  in  con- 
junction with  them  the  British  were  to 
make  a  concentric  attack  in  front  of 
Arras.  The  frontage  of  the  British 
offensive  extended  from  near  Croisilles 
on  the  south  to  the  River  Souchez  on 
the  north,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen 
miles.  Along  the  southern  portion  of 
this  frontage,  which  included  the  fag- 
end  of  the  Hindenburg  line,  the  attack 
was  to  be  made  by  British  troops,  but 
along  the  northern  portion,  a  front  of 
about  7,000  yards  immediately  facing 
Vimy  Ridge,  the  attack  was  entrusted 
to  the  Canadian  Corps,  with  a  British 
Division    attached    to    it. 

Preparations  for  the  offensive  were 
undertaken  on  a  scale  hitherto  un- 
dreamed of.  Not  only  were  many  roads 
built,  but  the  railways  behind  the  lines. 


both  standard  and  narrow  gauge,  were 
doubled  in  number.  Hutments  were 
erected  to  accommodate  the  necessary 
concentration  of  troops,  and  dummy 
trenches  were  laid  out  on  which  the 
troops  could  rehearse  the  attack.  A 
tremendous  concourse  of  flying  machines 
was  brought  together,  in  an  attempt 
to  gain  the  mastery  of  the  air,  an  at- 
tempt that  on  the  whole  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  so  dense  was  the  assemblage 
of  artillery  behind  the  lines  that  the 
Canadians  alone  were  supported  by 
nearly  1,000  pieces  of  all  calibres.  For 
three  weeks  before  the  attack  these  guns 
shelled  the  German  positions  with  such 
intensity  that  it  was  only  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  the  Germans  could  bring 
up  food  or  reliefs  to  their  front  line. 

The  Germans  were  fully  aware  that 
an  attack  was  imminent.  "It  is  very 
certain,"  wrote  a  German  officer,  in  a 
document  afterwards  captured,  "that  the 
Canadians  are  planning  an  attack  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  immediate  future." 
Nor  did  the  Germans  underestimate  the 
character  of  the  troops  opposite  them. 
"There  are  no  deserters,"  reported  this 
officer,  "found  among  the  Canadians." 
But  the  Germans  apparently  awaited  the 
attack  with  equanimity.  They  believed 
Vimy  Ridge  to  be  impregnable.  Not 
only  did  it  give  them  the  manifold  ad- 
vantages of  high  ground,  but  they  had 
fortified  it  with  three  lines  of  entrenched 
defences,   they   were   able   to   make   use 
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of  a  s^ystem  of  catacomb-like  tunnels  and 
caves  in  which  the  Huguenots  of  Arras 
had  been  wont  (according  to  tradition) 
to  take  shelter  in  times  past,  and  they 
were  able  to  mass  their  reserves  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  Ridge.  The  Canadians 
lay  in  the  valley  before  them. 


opposite  Hill  14.5.  Four  objectives  were 
assigned,  marked  on  the  maps  in  turn 
in  black,  red,  blue  and  brown  lines.  The 
first  three  coincided  roughly  with  the 
three  German  lines  of  defence.  The 
fourth,  or  brown  line,  was  the  final  ob- 
jective. 


Trials  of  a  lorry  driver  in  the  mud  of  the  wtbieni  front.     A  compulsory  unloading  behind  the  Canadian 

lines  at  Vimy  Ridge. 


The  Canadian  assault  was  planned 
with  the  mo.st  minute  care.  Every  sec- 
tion commander  knew  exactly  what  he 
was  expected  to  do.  The  Canadian  staff, 
in  fact,  took  the  men  into  their  con- 
fidence, and  the  success  of  the  operation 
was  no  doubt  partly  due  to  this  fact.  All 
four  divisions  of  the  Corps  were  to 
participate  in  the  assault.  The  First 
Division  was  to  attack  on  the  right;  the 
Second  in  the  left  centre,  in  conjunction 
with  a  Rriti.sh  brigade;  the  Third  in  the 
right  centre,  and  the  Fourth  on  the  left, 


The  attack  was  f)riginally  timed  for 
Easter  Sunday,  April  8.  A  certain 
symbolic  significance  perhaps  attached  to 
the  date:  it  was  the  day  on  which  Christ 
was  risen  again.  At  the  last  moment, 
however,  it  was  found  necessary  to  alter 
the  date  to  April  9,  Easter  Monday. 
Dawn  broke  on  that  eventful  morning 
cold  and  bitter.  A  sharp  wind  drove 
before  it  a  sleety  snow;  fortunately,  it 
came  from  the  west,  and  blew  in  the 
face  of  the  (Germans,  but  it  made  the 
long   dragging   hours   in   the   Canadian 
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assault  trenches  especially  trying.  At 
last,  however,  zero  hour,  vvliicli  was  set 
at  o:3()  A.  M.,  arrived.  With  a  crash 
like  the  sounding  of  the  last  trumpet, 
the  guns  hroke  forth.  "Men  declared 
that  they  had  never  imagined  such  a 
])andenionium  before.  The  whole  front 
seemed  lit  up  with  a  sheet  of  flame." 
Some  of  the  guns  smothered  the  op- 
])osing  artillery;  sonl»e  of  them  devoted 
themselves  to  smashing  the  German  de- 
fences; others  laid  down  a  rolling  bar- 
rage to  protect  the  attack.  At  the  same 
time,  the  infantry  climbed  over  the  para- 
])et,  and  moved  slowly  forward,  thread- 
ing their  way  among  the  craters  and 
shell-holes. 

The  fortunes  of  the  attack  may  best 
be  described  by  following  the  operations 
of  each  division  in  tm-n.  The  First  Di- 
vision on  the  right  was  to  overrun  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Ridge,  to  a  depth 
of  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Ca- 
nadian front  line,  on  a  frontage  of  some- 
thing over  a  mile.  The  way  was  led  by 
the  2nd  and  3rd  Brigades,  who  were 
to  take  the  first  two  objectives;  then 
the  1st  Brigade  was  to  pass  through 
them,  and  to  take  the  last  two.  This 
program  was  carried  out  without  a  hitch. 
The  Black  line  was  captured  with  little 
opj)osition.  The  German  front  trenches 
were  found  wrecked  beyond  recognition. 
Then  the  two  brigades  moved  on  to 
the  Red  line.  Here  they  encountered 
stiff  fighting.  But  the  pipers  of  the  3rd, 
or  Highland  Brigade  played  the  men 
on  to  victory,  and  in  spite  of  heavy  cas- 
ualties in  some  battalions,  the  Red  line 
was  won  and  consolidated.  The  1st  Bri- 
gade now  moved  forward,  passing 
through  the  troops  of  the  first  wave. 
By  11  A.  M.  the  1st  Brigade  was  stand- 
ing on  the  Blue  line,  and  by  1  P.  M. 
it  had  reached  the  Brown  line,  or  its  final 
objective,  on  schedule  time.  From  their 
newly-captured  positions  the  troops  of 
the  brigade  were  able  to  look  down  on  the 
great  plain  about  Douai,  dotted  with 
its  mining  villages  and  factories. 

The  Second  Division  attacked  opposite 


the  villages  of  Ees  Tilleuls  and  Thelus. 
In  view  of  the  complicated  nature  of 
the  defences  facing  it,  this  division  was 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  13tli 
British  Brigade,  and  its  order  of  battle 
was  different  from  that  of  the  other 
divisions.  The  4th  Brigade  was  to  .seize 
and  consolidate  the  Black  line;  the  .5th 
Brigade  was  to  push  on  to  the  Red  line, 
and  the  6th  Brigade  and  the  British 
brigade  were  to  move  on  the  final  ob- 
jectives. As  was  expected,  the  attack 
met  with  strenuous  opposition.  Especially 
in  the  maze  of  trenches  about  Thelus,  the 
Germans  made  a  vigorous  resistance.  Btit 
one  jyoinf  d'appui  after  another  was  sul)- 
dued,  and  by  10  A.  M.  the  28th  and 
31st  battalions  were  in  Thelus  itself. 
Strong  opposition  manifested  itself  again 
as  the  final  objectives  were  approached. 
Both  the  British  and  the  Canadians  were 
compelled  to  rush  witli  the  bayonet  Ger- 
man guns  firing  at  them  point-blank. 
But  by  early  in  the  afternoon  the  British 
were  well  through  Goulot  'Wood  on  the 
north,  and  the  27th  and  29th  battalions 
were  on  the  edge  of  Farbus  village,  and 
were  sending  out  patrols  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Willerval. 

The  Third  Division,  on  tlie  left  of  the 
Second,  attacked  opposite  La  Folie 
Wood.  The  task  set  this  division  was 
not  so  great  as  that  set  the  First  and 
Second  Divisions,  for  its  final  objective 
was  limited  to  the  Red  line.  The  attack 
was  delivered  bv  the  7th  and  8th  Bri- 
gades. The  7th  Brigade  (Royal  Ca- 
nadian Regiment,  Princess  Pats,  42nd 
and  49th  battalions)  had  occupied  the 
Black  fine  on  the  left  by  6  A.  M.,  and 
the  8th  Brigade  (Canadian  Mounted 
Rifles)  on  the  right  soon  after.  The  re- 
mainder of  their  task  consisted  largely 
in  the  clearing  of  La  Folie  Wood,  and 
this  they  had  achieved  by  9  A.  M. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  extreme  left  flank, 
fortune  had  not  been  smiling  on  the 
Fourth  Division — a  fact  which  alone 
would  have  rendered  any  further  ad- 
vance by  the  Third  Division  out  of  the 
question.     The  Fourth  Division,  with  a 
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A  British  officer  taking  cover  from  flying  pieces 
of  shrapnel  at  the  psychological  moment  for  safety 
— hence  the  smile. 

frontage  of  some  2,000  yards,  had  been 
assigned  the  task  of  capturing  Hill  145, 
at  the  northern  end  of  Vimy  Ridge. 
The  Germans  had  constructed  on  this 
hill  a  number  of  steel  and  concrete  ma- 
chine-gun positions,  and  had  camouflaged 
them  so  successfully  that  they  had  es- 
caped the  attention  of  the  British  artil- 
lery. They  covered  the  approaches  to 
the  hill  in  every  direction,  and  conse- 
quently when  the  Canadians  advanced, 
they  came  under  a  withering  fire.  The 
87th  battalion  at  this  stage  of  the  fight- 
ing lost  60  per  cent,  o^  its  effectives, 
and  the  102nd  battalion  lost  all  its  of- 
ficers, and  the  command  of  the  battalion 
devolved  on  a  company  sergeant-major. 
Grave  trouble  was  caused  also  by  an 
elaborate  system  of  concealed  tunnels  and 
dugouts  which  the  Germans  had  built 
on  this  front.  As  soon  as  the  first  wave 
of  the  Canadian  assault  had  gone  by, 
these  tunnels  and  dugouts  disgorged  on 
several  occasions  large  bodies  of  troops, 
who  attacked  the  Canadians  in  rear. 
Some   men   of   the    78th   battalion    who 


had  reached  their  objective,  and  were 
thus  assailed  in  rear,  were  totally  over- 
whelmed; their  dead  bodies  were  found 
later  when   the  attack  swept  on. 

In  view  of  the  severity  of  the  fight- 
ing about  Hill  145,  it  was  decided  not 
to  press  the  attack  until  the  following 
day.  During  the  afternoon  and  the  night 
the  attack  was  reorganized,  and  the  next 
afternoon  the  Fourth  Division,  profiting 
by  the  experience  of  the  day  before, 
swept  the  remainder  of  Vimy  Ridge  clear 
of  the  enemy.  This  victory  marked  the 
final  attainment  of  all  the  Canadian  ob- 
jectives. The  cost  at  which  this  result 
had  been  achieved  had  been  on  some 
parts  of  the  line  heavy,  but  at  other 
points  it  had  been  light,  and  on  the 
whole  the  casualties  of  the  Canadian 
Corps  were  not  excessive  when  the 
formidable  character  of  its  task  is  taken 
into  account.  Between  3,000  and  4,000 
prisoners  and  30  guns  had  been  taken 
by  the  Canadians  alone,  and  one  of  the 
key  positions  on  the  western  front  had 
been  wrested  from  the  foe. 

There  was  a  time  during  April  9 
when  the  officers  in  the  forefront  of  the 
Canadian  attack  thought  they  saw  a 
chance  of  a  grand  coup  with  perhaps  far- 
reaching  consequences.  In  the  late  after- 
noon of  April  9  the  First  Division 
pressed  on,  took  Farbus  Wood  in  their 
stride,  and  actually  reached  the  railway 
line  running  north  from  Bailleul,  and 
the  Second  Division  sent  out  patrols 
which  penetrated  a  goodly  way  without 
encountering  much  resistance.  It  al- 
most seemed  as  if  an  immediate  continua- 
tion of  the  advance  might  reap  the  most 
spectacular  results.  One  bar,  however, 
to  an  immediate  further  advance  proved 
insuperable.  It  was  found  impossible 
to  get  the  guns  forward  in  sufficient 
mmibers.  Some  tanks  which  had  been 
told  off  to  take  part  in  the  attack  had 
found  it  impossible  to  negotiate  the  wil- 
derness of  mud,  craters  and  shell-holes, 
and  where  the  tanks  could  not  go,  it 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  the  artillery 
could   follow.     Every   device  known   to 
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science  and  language  was  employed  to 
urge  the  gun-teams  forward,  but  with- 
out avail.  The  laws  of  nature  proved 
supreme,  and  the  Canadians  liad  foi-  tlic 
moment  to  content  themselves  with  their 
brilliant  initial  success. 

It  was  not  until  the  morning  of  April 
12  that  the  Canadians  struck  a-i^ain.  On 
this  occasion,  thej^  co-operated   with  tlic 


Pimple  both  commanded  these  locali- 
ties, and  their  captiu'e  effectuallj'  pre- 
vented the  pi'osecution  of  the  counter- 
attacks. 

Henceforth  the  attitude  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  this  neighbourlinod  ceased  to 
l)e  aggressive,  and  on  llie  morning  of 
April  13  they  c:)mmenced  to  withdraw 
from  the  areas  immediatclv  commanded 


Tank    manned   by    Canadians    passing-   a   field    dressing  station  in  territory  Just  captured  from  the  enemy. 

Note    the    maple    leaf    sign    displayed   on    the    tank. 


British  in  an  attack  astride  the  Souchez 
River  to  the  north  of  Vimy  Ridge.  While 
the  British  attacked  a  small  hill  north  of 
the  river,  known  as  the  Bois-en-Hache, 
the  Canadians  advanced  against  a  com 
manding  hillock  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  vulgarly  known  as  "the  Pimple," 
which  had  already  once  withstood  their 
assault  on  the  morning  of  April  9.  The 
new  attack  was  a  complete  success,  and, 
what  is  more,  it  M^as  most  judiciously 
timed.  The  Germans  were  already  mass- 
ing about  Givenchy  -  en  -  Gohelle  and 
Hirondelle  Woods  for  a  strong  coimter- 
attack,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  Vimy 
Ridge.      The    Bois-en-Hache    and    the 


by  the  new  Canadian  positions  on  the 
Ridge.  The  Canadian  patrols  followed 
them  closely.  By  noon  these  had  oc- 
cupied the  southern  portion  of  Givenchy- 
en-Gohelle,  had  pushed  through  Petit 
Vimy,  and  had  reached  the  cross-roads 
.500  yards  north-east  of  the  village.  By 
noon  the  following  day  they  had  oc- 
cupied Vimy  and  Willerval,  and  had 
taken  up  a  line  ninning  from  1,000 
yards  east  of  Bailleul  on  the  south  to 
the  eastern  end  of  Hirondelle  Wood  on 
the  north.  This  advance  was  effected 
without  heavy  fighting,  but  it  was  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  fighting  of  April 
9  and  April  12. 
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Under  normal  circumstances,  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  having  thus  reaped  the 
fruits  of  his  victory,  would  doubtless 
have  brought  the  battle  now  to  a  close. 
But  strategic  considerations  ruled  other- 
wise. The  French  attack  in  Champagne 
had  not  gone  as  well  as  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  it  was  deemed  advisable,  in 
order  to  assist  the  French  operations,  to 
continue  the  British  blows  in  the  Arras 
sector.  In  these  fresh  attacks  the  Ca- 
nadians had  their  share.  On  April  28  the 
First  Division,  suj^ported  on  the  left  by 
the  Second  Division,  attacked  the  village 
of  Arleux-en-Gohelle.  beyond  Willerval. 
The  village  was  protected  by  a  formida- 
ble system  of  trenches  in  front  of  it, 
known  as  the  Arleux  Loop,  and  the 
enemy  made  a  determined  resistance, 
but  the  Canadians  bore  down  all  op- 
position, and  captiu-ed  the  village  with 
a  good  part  of  its  garrison.  On  ]\Iay  o 
they  went  further,  and  stormed  the  vil- 
lage of  Fresnoy,  thus  breaching  the 
famous  Oppy-]Mericourt  line  of  defences 
which  the  Germans  had  built  as  a  sec- 
ondary system  behind  Vimy  Ridge. 

The  attack  on  Fresnoy  had  about  it 
certain  Homeric  qualities.  The  attack- 
ing troo])s  had  to  move  forward  under 
an  artillery  fire,  not  only  of  high  ex- 
plosive and  shrapnel,  but  also  of  gas 
shells,  which  was  truly  appalling. 
"Imagine,"  wrote  a  world-famous  Brit- 
ish war  correspondent,  "the  spirit  of  men 
who  will  walk  through  two  barrages, 
falling  walls  of  shell-fire,  in  order  to 
get  at  the  enemy  beyond.  That  was 
what  happened  on  the  way  to  Fresnoy." 
In  the  village,  the  Canadians  found  the 
Germans    massing    for   a   counter-attack 


on  Arleux.  A  violent  hand-to-hand  fight 
ensued,  in  which  bayonets  were  freely 
used,  and  in  which  the  Canadians  finally 
emerged  as  victors,  "thereby  complet- 
ing," as  Sir  Douglas  Haig  reported, 
"an  luibroken  series  of  successes."  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  Germans  were 
able  to  retain  their  hold  on  the  Oppy- 
IVIericourt  line  on  either  side  of  Fres- 
noy, which  thereby  became  a  dangerous 
and  vulnerable  salient.  The  Canadians 
beat  off  the  first  counter-attack,  but 
after  they  had  been  relieved  by  British 
troops,  it  was  found  imi:)ossible  to  hold 
the  position,  and  the  village  was  con- 
sequently evacuated  on  April  8. 

The  extreme  depth  to  which  the  Ca- 
nadians had  penetrated  the  German  lines 
on  the  Vimy  front  was  six  and  a  half 
miles.  Compared  with  the  fighting  of 
1918,  when  advances  were  made  of  a 
greater  depth  than  this  even  in  the  first 
day  of  an  attack,  such  a  record  did  not 
present  perhaps  any  very  remarkable 
features,  but  compared  with  the  fighting 
in  1916,  when  advances  were  reckoned, 
not  in  miles,  but  in  yards,  it  was  re- 
markable indeed.  The  truth  is  that  the 
battle  of  Vimy  Ridge,  although  it  did 
not  eventuate  in  open  warfare,  fore- 
shadowed the  return  of  opcji  warfare  on 
the  western  front.  It  ]iroved  that  de- 
termined troops,  skilfully  led,  could 
break  the  most  elaborate  field  fortifica- 
tions the  Germans  could  devise,  and  that 
all  that  was  needed  to  reap  the  full  fruits 
of  such  a  victoiy  Avas  a  firm  footing,  a 
clear  sky,  and  a  reasonable  degree  of 
luck.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
say  that  at  Vimy  Ridge  the  deadlock 
on  the  western  front  was  broken. 
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The  fighting  about  Lens  in  the  summer 
of  1917  was  an  unfinished  interkide  in 
the  history  of  the  Canadian  Corps.  It 
came  between  the  more  important  offen- 
sive of  Vimy  Ridge  and  Passchendaele, 
and  it  was  itself  notliing  more  than  a 
series  of  minor  operations  with  strictly 
limited  objectives.  No  conclusive  at- 
temjit  was  made  to  occupy  Lens  itself. 
Rut  the  siege  of  the  town,  and  its  grad- 
ual encirclement  by  the  Canadians  and 
Rritish,  scarcely  yielded  in  bitterness  and 
intensity  to  any  other  fighting  of  that 
year. 

Lens  is  a  large  mining  town  in  the 
north  of  France,  just  north  of  Vimy 
Ridge.  It  is  flanked  on  all  sides  by 
mining  suburbs,  with  their  mine-pits  and 
enormous  crassiers  or  slag-heaps.  Roth 
the  French  and  the  Rritish  had  at  first 
treated  it  with  great  respect,  because  of 
its  economic  importance;  but  the  Ger- 
mans had  taken  advantage  of  the  com- 
parative immunity  they  enjoyed  in  it  to 
turn  it  into  a  fortress  of  almost  incal- 
culable strength.  They  had  honeycombed 
it  with  concrete  tunnels  and  underground 
shelters,  so  deep  as  to  defy  the  heaviest 
shell-fire;  they  had  turned  its  houses  into 
hidden  machine-gun  nests ;  they  had  lined 
its  streets  with  quickset  hedges  of  steel; 
and  they  had  blown  up  wide  belts  of 
buildings  in  order  to  give  the  defence  a 
field  of  fire.  They  had  done  everything, 
in  fact,  that  the  mole-like  industry  of 
the    German    infantry,    assisted    by    the 
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forced  labors  of  several  thousand  French 
civilians,  could  do  to  make  tlie  iJJace  im- 
pregnable to  assault. 

The  Canadians  began  to  move  into  the 
Lens  sector  early  in  JNIay.  While  the 
First  and  Second  Divisions  were  fighting 
about  Arleux  and  Fresnoy,  the  reuiainder 
of  the  Corps  were  executing  a  series  of 
local  attacks  along  the  Souchez  River, 
with  the  object  of  outflanking  Lens  from 
the  South.  This  pressui'e,  sliglit  at  first, 
increased  in  strength  as  June  wore  on. 
On  June  24  the  Canadians,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  North  Midland  Division  on 
their  left,  attacked  the  enemy's  trench 
system  north  of  the  Souchez  River,  and 
a  front  of  over  400  yards, 
the  enemy  to  withdraw  on 
the  river.  Two  days  later 
the  advance  was  resumed,  mider  cover  of 
a  heavy  barrage,  and  good  j^rogress  was 
made  on  the  whole  front  between  the 
Lens-Arras  railway  and  the  river. 
Among  other  objectives,  the  village  of 
LaCoulotte  was  captured,  as  well  as  a 
central  electric  power-station  nearby, 
Avhich  was  one  of  the  southern  outposts 
of  I^ens.  The  capture  of  the  latter, 
which  was  achieved  by  Rritish  Columbian 
troops,  was  an  es])ecially  bi-illiant  piece 
of  work.  Ry  the  morning  of  June  28  the 
Canadians  had  pushed  into  the  outskirts 
of  Avion;  and  that  evening,  under  cover 
of  elaborate  demonstrations  made  by  the 
troo])s  of  the  Third  Army  along  a  twelve- 
mile  front  on  either  side  of  them,  they 


carried  it  on 
thus  forcing 
both  sides  of 
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launched  an  attack  which  yielded  into 
theii'  hands  the  village  of  Avion  and  the 
hamlet  of  Eleu-dit-Leauvette,  and  placed 
them  well  astride  the  Lens-Arras  high- 
way, within  a  mile  of  the  heart  of  Lens 
itself. 

The  object  of  these  operations,  success- 
ful though  they  were,  was  strictly  sub- 
sidiary  to   the   plan   of   campaign    else- 


eral  Staff,  and  to  compel  them  to  guard 
other  fronts  than  that  on  which  the 
weight  of  the  British  attack  was  to  fall. 
Having  cut  in  to  the  south  of  Lens,  the 
Canadians  now  turned  their  attention  to 
encircling  the  town  from  the  northwest. 
Bad  weather  held  up  their  attack  for  two 
or  three  weeks;  but  tliis  time  was  well 
employed  in  making  the  fullest  prepara- 


Canadian  Scots  resting  in  a  village  near  Lens.     The   husky   Highlander  in  the  child's  cradle  seemed  to 

know  what  to  do  with  his  bottle. 


where.  When  the  battle  of  Vimy  Ridge 
had  died  down.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  had 
decided  to  transfer  his  main  offensive  to 
the  Ypres  salient.  The  capture  of  the 
Mcssines  Ridge  on  June  7  was  a  pre- 
liminary to  this  offensive.  But  Messines 
pointed  as  much  to  a  drive  toward  Lille 
as  to  an  onslaught  in  the  Ypres  sector; 
and  the  activity  about  Lens  was  intended 
to  encourage  the  enemy  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  belief  that  Lille  was  indeed 
the  goal  at  which  the  British  were  aim- 
ing. The  object  of  the  Canadian  attacks 
was  primarily  to  puzzle  the  German  Gen- 


tions  for  the  assault.  The  lesson  of  Vimy 
had  been  taken  to  heart;  and,  in  order  to 
get  the  guns  forward,  roads  were  ac- 
tually built  by  night  over  the  shell-holes 
and  trenches,  and  then  covered  with  earth 
so  as  to  escape  aerial  observation.  The 
artillery  concentration  was,  if  anything, 
greater  here  than  in  front  of  Vimy. 
During  the  first  half  of  August  the  earth 
throbbed  day  and  night  with  the  bom- 
bardment of  Lens;  and  during  this  time 
there  were  hundreds  of  guns  which  lay 
hidden  and  silent,  waiting  the  advent  of 
the  zero  hour.     In  addition  to  the  guns. 
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some  new  gas  projectors  were  brought 
into  play,  and  these  drenched  with  gas 
the  ruins  and  dugouts  of  Lens  so  effect- 
ively that  the  Germans  in  that  city  of 
the  dead  must  have  bitterly  regretted 
the  unhappy  day  when  they  first  used 
gas  on  the  Canadians. 


Cite  St.  Laurent,  as  well  as  two  small 
woods  to  the  north. 

The  attack  was  launched  at  4.25  A.  ^L 
on  August  15,  1917,  on  a  front  of  4,000 
yards.  "It  was  too  dark  to  see  the  men 
advancing  behind  the  barrage,"  writes  a 
stretcher-bearer  who  saw  the  attack,  "but 


At  a  casualty  clearing  station  after  the  capture  of  Hill  7U.    Xurses  wibhiiis  a  lavorilc  vvuundcd   Canadian 
"Au  revoir,"  before  he  was  placed  aboard  the  hospital  train. 


The  chief  obstacle  that  barred  the  way 
to  Lens  from  the  northwest  was  Hill  70, 
a  commanding  hillock  which  gave  excel- 
lent observation  over  the  British  lines. 
Hill  70  had  been  taken  by  the  British  in 
the  ill-starred  battle  of  Loos  in  1915,  but 
it  had  not  been  held,  and  ever  since  then 
it  had  been  in  German  hands.  It  now 
became  the  main  objective  of  the  Cana- 
dian attack;  but  in  addition  to  it,  the 
Canadians  aimed  also  at  capturing  no 
less  than  three  of  the  suburbs  of  Lens, 
Cite  Ste.  Elizabeth,  Cite  St.  i^mile,  and 


the  line  of  fire — ye  Gods!  Try  to  imag- 
ine a  long  huge  gas  main  which  had  been 
powdered  here  and  there  with  holes  and 
set  fire  to.  The  flame  of  each  shell  burst 
and  merged  into  the  flame  of  the  other. 
It  was  perfect.  It  was  terrible."  The 
Germans  had  attempted  to  smother  the 
attack  with  a  deluge  of  a  new  prussic- 
acid  gas  commonly  known  as  "mustard" 
gas;  but  the  Canadians  dashed  through 
the  gas,  swept  over  Hill  70,  and  attained 
all  their  objectives  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  line  of  German  trench  at  the  very 
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apex  of  the  advance.  During  the  day  a 
number  of  German  counter-attacks  were 
successfully  beaten  off;  and  that  evening 
a  counter-attack  by  a  Prussian  Guards 
division,  thrown  in  to  oust  the  Cana- 
dians from  their  position,  withered  and 
wilted  before  the  deadly  punishment 
dealt  out  by  the  Canadian  rifles  and 
machine-guns.  The  next  day  the  Cana- 
dians swept  on,  and,  after  a  fierce  strug- 
gle lasting  far  into  the  night,  wrested 
from  the  enemy  the  trench  that  had  defied 
their  first  assault.  On  the  whole,  the 
victory  had  been  won  at  slight  cost  and 
on  schedule  time,  and  considerably  more 
than  a  thousand  German  prisoners  had 
found  their  way  into  the  cages. 

A  few  days  later,  on  August  21,  this 
attack  was  followed  up  by  another, 
directed  against  Lens  from  the  west  and 
southwest.  Here  the  way  to  Lens  was 
barred  by  a  great  slag-heap,  overgrown 
with  weeds,  known  as  the  Green  Crassier. 
The  attack,  which  was  launched  in  the 
early  morning,  swept  over  the  German 
first-line  trenches  and  reached  the  crest 
of  the  crassier^  but  not  without  a  severe 
struggle.  The  enemy  was  expecting  the 
attack,  and  charged  in  great  numbers  at 
the  Canadians  as  the  latter  advanced.  At 
the  same  time,  the  German  guns  laid 
down  a  barrage  of  terrific  intensity  on  the 
Canadian  front-line,  onlv  a  minute  or  so 
after  the  British  guns  had  laid  down  their 
barrage  on  the  German  lines.  The  re- 
sult was  that  between  the  two  walls  of 
high  explosive  the  two  attacks  met  in 
No-lNIan's  Land,  as  one  war  correspond- 
ent put  it,  "like  the  rushing  together  of 
locomotives  in  a  head-on  collision."  "It 
was  hand-to-hand  fighting,"  said  a  Cana- 


dian subaltern  afterwards,  "rifles,  bombs, 
bayonets,  butt-ends — any  old  way  of 
killing  a  man — and  we  killed  a  lot."  In 
spite  of  their  numerical  inferiority,  the 
Canadians  overbore  all  opposition,  and 
captured  over  200  prisoners.  But  their 
losses  were  severe;  and  when,  later  in  the 
day,  the  Germans  counter-attacked  in 
force,  the  Canadians  were  compelled  re- 
luctantly to  fall  back  from  the  crest  of 
the  crassier,  and  to  consolidate  on  its 
western  side. 

For  several  weeks  the  Canadians  con- 
tinued  to   press   in  on  Lens,   nibbling  a 
bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  until  the  whole  of 
the  outer  belt  of  the  mining  faubourgs 
was  in  their  hands,  and  their  stranglehold 
was  drawing  around  the  heart  of  the  city 
itself.     In  all  this  fighting  the  spirit  of 
the  men  was  wonderful.     They  had  set 
their  hearts  on  taking  Lens.     "It  is  up 
to    us    to    take    the    town,"    wrote    the 
stretcher-bearer  quoted  above;  "it  is  our 
right."    It  was  therefore  with  mixed  feel- 
ings  that,   as   the   autumn   wore   on,   the 
Canadian  Corps  received  orders  to  leave 
their  task  at  I^ens  unfinished  and  to  move 
north  to  their  old  hunting  grounds  in  the 
Ypres   salient,   there   to  drive  home   the 
attack  on  the  Passchendaele  Ridge.     But 
though    the    work    of   the    Canadians    at 
Lens  was  not  completed,  the  episodes  of 
the    electric    power-station,    of    Hill    70, 
and  of  the  Green  Crassier  remain  shining 
examples    of    the    Avill-to-victory    of    the 
Canadian  troo])S.     Especially  in  the  later 
stages,  the   struggle   was  of  almost  un- 
exampled  ferocity.      "It  wasn't   fighting 
up  there,  it  was  just  plain  miu'der,"  tes- 
tified a  wounded  soldier.     "You  walked 
on  dead  bodies  to  keep  out  of  the  mud." 


Passchendaele  Ridge 
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^  The  taking  of  the  Passchendaele  Ridge  by 
the  Canadians  was  the  crowning  episode  in  the 
Third  Battle  of  Ypres.  This  long-drawn  and 
ghastly  struggle  occupied  practically  the  whole 
of  the  latter  part  of  1917:  it  began  in  midsum- 
mer, and  it  did  not  end  until  the  winter  rains 
had  made  further  campaigning  impossible.  The 
brunt  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  battle 
was  borne  by  the  British  and  Australian  troops. 
It  was  only  when  the  battle  had  entered  on  its 
last  phase  that  the  Canadians  were  thrown  in ; 
and  although  the  Canadians  had  the  honor  of 
driving  the  attack  home,  and  although  they 
achieved  a  remarkable  success  under  almost 
prohibitive  conditions,  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  in  a  sense,  they  merely  reaped  where 
others  had  sown. 

For  nearly  three  years  the  British  had  held 
a  dangerous  and  uncomfortable  salient  about 
the  stricken  city  of  Ypres.  The  salient  was 
such  that  the  Germans  had  been  able  during 
practically  the  whole  of  this  time  to  reach  any 
point  in  it  from  three  sides  of  the  compass. 
Ever  since  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres,  in  the 
spring  of  1915,  when  the  British  had  been  thrust 
back  to  their  last  line  of  defense,  the  Germans 
•  had  held  also  all  the  high  ground  overlooking 
the  city  from  the  north  and  east.  During  the 
first  half  of  1917  Sir  Douglas  Haig  had  devoted 
his  energies  to  driving  the  enemy  from  the  high 
ground  to  the  south  about  Vimy  and  Messines  ; 
and  once  success  had  crowned  his  efforts  in 
both  these  localities,  it  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence that  he  should  turn  his  attention  to 
seizing  the  high  ground  about  Ypres.  Not  only 
would  this  give  great  relief  to  the  much 
harassed  British  troops  in  the  salient,  by  widen- 
ing and  expanding  the  arc  of  their  lines,  and  by 
giving  them  drier  ground  and  better  observa- 
tion during  the  winter,  but  there  was  a  chance 
also  that  it  might  loosen  the  German  hold  on 
the  coast  of  Flanders  and  force  a  German  re- 
tirement in  western  Belgium. 

The  attack  was  launched  by  combined 
French  and  British  troops  on  the  last  day  of 
July.  The  French,  advancing  from  the 
Ypres  canal,  captured  Steenstraate  and  Bix- 
schoote,  thus  redeeming  the  very  ground  that 
had  been  lost  by  the  French  colonial  troops  in 


the  gas-attack  of  April  22,  1915.  The  British 
on  their  right  recaptured  the  Pilkem  Ridge  and 
the  villages  of  Pilkem  and  St.  Julien,  the  scenes 
of  the  deathless  stand  of  the  Canadians  over 
two  years  before ;  and  further  to  the  right,  they 


The  Passchendaele  Ridga. 


retook  the  villages  of  Verlorenhoek,  Frezen- 
berg,  Hooge,  and  Hollebeke,  together  with  the 
high  ground  adjoining  these  villages.  It  was 
a  famous  victory:  in  one  day  the  British  and 
French  had  recovered  almost  all  the  ground 
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that  liad  been  lost  in  the  long-protracted  strug- 
gle of  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres.  The  omens 
seemed  good  for  further  success ;  but  unfor- 
tunately, no  sooner  had  the  battle  opened  than 
the  weather,  that  great  ally  of  the  German 
arms,  broke.  For  weeks  the  rain  came  down  in 
a  steady  pour,  and  the  battlefield  was  turned  in- 
to a  veritable  slough  of  despond,  in  which  both 
men  and  guns  became  hopelessly  mired.  R 
might  almost  have  seemed  that  conditions  for- 
bade the  possibility  of  success  for  the  attack, 
but  the  British,  with  superhuman  doggedness, 
struggled  ahead.    On  August  16  they  captured 


near  and  yet  so  far,  where  the  Passchendaelt 
church  stood  up  against  the  sky-line,  seemed 
doubtful. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
decided  to  bring  up  the  Canadian  Corps  from 
the  south,  where  they  had  been  beleaguering 
the  mining  town  of  Lens,  and  confide  to  them 
the  task  of  taking  I^asschendaele.  It  doubt- 
less seemed  to  him  more  important,  both 
from  a  strategical  and  a  tactical  point  of 
view,  that  the  work  of  driving  the  Germans 
from  the  high  ground  about  Ypres  should  be 
completed  than  that  the  town  of  Lens  should  be 


Our  ever  moving  artillery.  Flanders  mud  will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  the  movement  of  artillery,  and  often  it  nearly  exhausted  the  strength  and  patience  of  both  men  and 
animals. 


Langemarck  ;  on  September  20  the  Australians 
took  Polygon  Wood  ;  and  on  October  4  the  New 
Zealanders  seized  the  Gravenstafel  Ridge.  By 
the  middle  of  October  the  only  vantage  ground 
remaining  to  the  Germans,  in  all  the  wide  sali- 
ent, was  the  Passchcndaele  Ridge  to  the  north- 
east of  Ypres ;  and  the  British  were  already  at 
the  foot  of  this  position.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  weather  had  become  utterly  vile,  the 
ground  was  almost  impassable,  and  the  British 
and  Australian  troops  who  had  been  fighting 
their  way  forward  were  at  the  last  limit  of  en- 
durance. Whether,  in  their  exhausted  condi- 
tion, they  were  capable  of  the  last  effort  which 
would  place  them  on  the  crest  of  that  ridge,  so 


incorporated  in  the  British  line.  Had  he  been 
able  to  foresee  that  the  following  spring  the 
British  would  be  compelled  to  give  up  again 
practically  all  the  ground  they  had  won  at  the 
cost  of  so  much  blood  and  toil,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  called  a  halt  to  the  operations  long 
before  he  did  :  and  the  Canadian  Corps  would 
have  escaped  one  of  the  most  bitter  and  costly 
struggles  in  which  it  was  ever  engaged.  But 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  autumn  of  1917, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
felt  that  the  fighting  about  Ypres  should  be 
pushed  through  to  a  \-ictorious  conclusion,  how- 
ever great  the  cost.  The  capture  of  Passchen- 
daele  was  essential  to  tlie  safety  and  comfort  of 
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tho  troops  in  that  sector  during  the  winter; 
and  it  alone  seemed  to  open  up  tlie  possibility 
of  forcing  a  considerable  German  retirement. 
The  Canadians  made  the  preparations  for 
their  attack  in  their  usual  thorough  and  scien- 
titic  way.  When  Sir  Douglas  1  laig  had  sent  for 
(ieneral  Currie,  the  Canadian  Corjjs  com- 
mander, and  had  told  him  he  wanted  the  Cana- 
dians to  take  Passchendaele  Ridge,  General 
Currie  had  replied,  after  inspecting  the  ground, 
that  the  Canadians  would  guarantee  to  take  the 
ridge,  but  that  they  could  not  guarantee  to  hold 
it  unless  they  had  a  certain  amount  of  time  for 


ing  parties  behind  the  lines  had  already  suffered 
many  hundreds  of  casualties ;  l;ut  their  work 
el'lcctually  paved  the  way  for  the  victory  of  the 
storming  troops. 

The  Canadian  assault  took  place  in  the  early 
hours  of  October  26.  With  iiritish  troops  on 
their  right  and  y\ustralians  on  their  left,  they 
dashed  forward  in  the  half-light  of  early  dawn. 
Only  three  Canadian  brigades  were  in  the  line, 
one  irom  the  h'ourth  Division  and  two  from  the 
Third.  The  46th  battalion  was  on  the  right, 
supported  by  the  50th ;  next  came  an  Ontario 
battalion,  the  58th;  then  came  the  43rd,  the 


Gallant  British  stretcher  bearers  going  forward  over  broken  ground  to  remove  the  wounded  to  first 
aid  stations.  Their  work  of  rescue  was  often  performed  under  most  perilous  conditions  and  called 
for  unusual  bravery. 


the  necessary  preparations.  The  trouble  was 
that  there  was  such  an  utter  lack  of  communi- 
cations in  the  forward  area  that,  in  case  of  a 
farther  advance  neither  guns  nor  supplies  could 
be  brought  forward  except  by  superhuman  ef- 
forts ;  and  he  asked  for  time  to  construct  the 
necessary  plank  roads,  board  walks,  and  light 
railways  immediately  in  rear  of  the  front  line. 
Sir  Douglas  Haig's  program  was  already  far 
behind  time,  but  he  agreed  to  General  Currie's 
request ;  and  Canadian  pioneer  battalions,  as 
well  as  some  famous  Canadian  fighting  units, 
were  hurried  forward  to  do  the  spade-work  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  the  attack.  Before 
ever  the  attack  was  launched,  Canadian  work- 


Cameron  Highlanders ;  and  on  the  left  were  the 
4th  C.  M.  R.'s.  The  chief  Canadian  objective 
was  the  Bellevue  spur  of  the  Passchendaele 
Ridge. 

The  weather  had  promised  well  for  the  at- 
tack. The  two  previous  days  had  been  clear, 
and  the  autumn  wind  had  partially  dried  out 
the  ground.  But,  as  usual,  the  rain  came  on 
just  before  the  attack  was  launched,  and  the 
battlefield  was  once  more  turned  into  a  quag- 
mire. Especially  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
ground,  which  were  watered  by  numerous 
"beeks"  or  rivulets,  the  troops,  as  they  ad- 
vanced, sank  to  their  waists  in  the  glutinous 
mud.     In  places  they  had  to  advance  in  full 
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A  mule  exhausted  by  its  struggles  to  get  out  of  a 
shell  hole.  These  were  frequent  scenes  wherever 
there  had  been  bombardment  by  heavy  artillery. 

view  of  the  enemy  holding  their  rifles  and  ma- 
chine-guns above  their  heads.     When  a  man 
fell,   his   body   sometimes    disappeared   in   the 
morass ;  nature  itself  provided  a  burial.     Such 
was  the  condition  of  the  ground  that  the  troops 
were  unable  to  keep  up  with  their  own  barrage ; 
and  when  they  reached  the  enemy's  defences, 
they  found  the  enemy  waiting  for  them.    The 
German  defences  were,  moreover,  of  a  type  to 
which  the  Canadians  were  new.     They  con- 
sisted, not  of  the  old  trench-systems,  but  of  oc- 
casional trenches  and  strong  points  irregularly 
placed,  and  of  concrete-and-steel  "piU-boxes 
arranged  in  echelon.    These  "pill-boxes"  were 
not  unlike  the  Martello  towers  of  our  ancestors, 
except  that  they  were  sunk  deep  in  the  ground 
and  were  invulnerable  to  anything  but  a  direct 
hit  by  a  high  explosive  shell;  and  they  were 
filled   with   machine-guns,  which   had  a   wide 
range  of  play   through   horizontal   loop-holes. 
The  Canadians  had  affected  to  despise  these 
new  defences  of  the   enemy;  and  perhaps  on 
good   ground  it   might  have  been   possible  to 
manoeuvre  in  such  a  way  as  to  capture  them 
without  undue  loss.     But  the  mud  in  front  of 
the  Bellevue  spur  did  not  lend  itself  to  man- 
oeuvring; and  the  Canadians  found  the  "pill- 
boxes" a  thorny  obstacle  indeed.  Swept  by  ma- 
chine-gun fire  and  impeded  by  the  quagmire  un- 
derfoot,    the     attack     lost     momentum,     and 
stopped;  and  then,  in  the  rain  and  mist,  parties 
of  the  attackers  were  seen  retiring  to  their  orig- 
inal positions. 

It  looked  as  though  the  Canadians  had  suf- 
fered a  reverse.  But  the  situation  was  not  as 
black  as  it  seemed.  All  unknown  to  the  Cana- 
dian stafif,  for  the  prevailing  drizzle  effectually 


obscured  what  was  going  on,  small  parties  of 
the  Canadians  had  actually  penetrated  the  Ger- 
man defences.  One  of  these  in  particular,  a 
party  of  about  fifty  Cameron  Highlanders  un- 
der Lieut.  Robert  Shankland,  had  seized  the 
crest  of  the  Bellevue  spur.  Here,  in  an  excep- 
tionally strong  position,  they  held  out  for  hours, 
defying  the  efforts  of  the  Germans  to  dislodge 
them  At  length,  since  no  reinforcements  ap- 
peared, Shankland  himself  made  his  way  back 
to  headquarters  to  explain  the  situation.  '  He 
was  wounded,  and  his  clothes  were  torn  with 
bullets,"  testifies  a  war  correspondent  who  saw 

him-  r  ,       -J      .'V        -J 

"I  have  fifty  men  on  top  of  the  ridge,  he  said. 
"We  command  the  entire  position.  Give  me  re- 
inforcements—I can  take  them  up  over  a  dead 

bit  of  the  hill."  ^,         ,    ,       . 

He  got  his  reinforcements.  The  whole  at- 
tack was  reorganized,  and  swept  forward  once 
more,  this  time  with  irresistible  success.  By 
the  end  of  the  day  the  Canadians  were  strongly 
entrenched  on  Bellevue  spur,  and  had  reached 
all  their  objectives.  Needless  to  say,  Robert 
Shankland  was  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross  for 
his  share  in  the  victory. 

But  the  capture  of  the  Bellevue  spur  was  only 
the  first  stage  of  the  battle.  There  still  re- 
mained the  capture  of  the  village  of  Passchen- 
daele  itself,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  ridge  be- 
yond it.  J    1    • 

On  October  30  the  Canadians  renewed  their 
attack.    On  this  occasion,  the  storming  troops 


\  quantity  of  large  ammunition  Ittt  liy  the  Huns 
when  making  a  hasty  retreat.  Note  the  wicker 
basket-like  containers  used  to  protect  the  shells 
while  being  handled. 
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British  wiring  party  going  out  to  wire  newly  cap- 
tured ground.  These  spiral  shaped  posts  greatly 
facilitated  the  work  of  stringing  the  harhed  wire 
fences  which  were  used  so  extensively  for  defensive 
purposes. 

were  three  battalions  of  the  Twelfth  Brigade, 
the  72nd,  the  78th,  and  the  85th,  on  the  right, 
the  49th  and  the  Princess  Pats  in  the  center, 
and  the  5th  C.  M.  R.'s  on  the  left.  Once  again 
the  weather  played  the  Canadians  false.  The 
day  opened  fine,  with  a  blood-red  sky,  but  the 
clouds  soon  gathered,  and  as  the  morning  wore 
on  the  cold  autumn  rain  began  to  fall.  Never- 
theless, the  Canadians  had  captured  by  noon 
practically  all  of  their  limited  objectives.  The 
Twelfth  Brigade  had  taken  Crest  Farm,  on  top 
of  the  ridge,  by  6:45  a.  m.  The  rest  of  the  at- 
tack was  held  up  for  a  tiine  by  the  "pill-boxes" 
around  Meetcheele  spur;  but  these  were  finally 
taken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  in  the  face  of 
machine-gun  fire,  and  a  similar  group  of  con- 
crete blockhouses  in  front  of  Goudberg  spur 
was  taken  in  like  fashion  later  in  the  day.  By 
nightfall  the  Canadians  were  well  astride  of  the 
main  Passchendaele  Ridge  and  were  knocking 
at  the  doors  of  Passchendaele  village. 

The  final  assault  was  delivered  on  Novem- 
ber 6.  For  this  operation,  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Canadian  Divisions  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
First  and  Second  Canadian  Divisions  took  their 
place.  To  them  was  given  the  honor  of  strik- 
ing the  final  blow.  Seven  battalions  took  part 
in  the  attack.  The  2()th  was  on  the  right,  the 
27th,  the  31st,  and  the  28th  were  in  the  center, 
and  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  were  on  the  left.  The 
26th  battalion  gained  the  whole  of  its  objectives 
early   in    the    day ;    the   27th    battalion    swept 


through  the  village  of  Passchendaele,  and  down 
to  the  cross-roads  beyond  it ;  and  the  left  wing 
of  the  attack  captured  the  hamlet  of  Mossel- 
markt,  killing  or  taking  prisoners  the  whole  of 
the  garrison.  The  German  resistance  was  very 
bitter,  for  orders  had  been  issued  by  the  High 
Command  that  Passchendaele  must  be  held  at 
all  costs ;  but  the  Canadians  were  not  to  be  de- 
nied, and  neither  the  Cjerman  "pill-boxes"  nor 
the  storm  of  German  high  explosive  shells  nor 
the  numerous  heavy  counter-attacks  which  the 
Ciermans  laimched  were  able  to  stay  the  Cana- 
dian advance. 

Four  days  later  the  Canadians  struck  again. 
The  7th,  8th,  and  20th  battalions  swept  down 
the  farther  side  of  the  ridge  into  the  valley  be- 
yond. Ikit  by  this  time  the  Canadians  were 
far  in  advance  of  the  troops  on  either  side  of 
them.  They  occupied  a  salient,  the  flanks  of 
which  were  unduly  exposed  to  attack ;  and  here 
therefore  their  advance  of  necessity  stopped. 

The  Canadians  undertook  to  take  Passchen- 
daele, and  they  took  it.  But  their  success  was 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  appalling  sacrifices,  and 
in  the  face  of  appalling  difficulties.  It  was  af- 
terwards stated  by  Sir  Robert  Borden  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  that  in  the  opera- 
tions at  Passchendaele  the  Canadian  casualties 
amounted  to  24,000;  and  all  there  was  to  show 
for  these  terrible  losses  was  the  capture  of  a 
few  square  miles  of  ground  and  a  few  hundreds 
of  prisoners.  To  those  who  remembered  the 
advance  at  Vimy,  when  the  Canadians  had 
moved  forward  many  miles  on  a  front  of  many 


Wounded  Tommy  being  carried  to  safety  by  a 
brave  French  comrade.  One  of  the  German  "pill 
boxes"  is  shown  at  the  left  in  a  very  damaged  condi- 
tion. 
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miles  and  had  captured  thousands  of  prisoners. 
Passchendaele  seemed  a  sorry  victory.  Yet,  if 
the  truth  were  told,  it  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  achievemerits  of  the  Canadian  Corps. 
Seldom  have  troops  attacked  under  such  ad- 
verse conditions.  The  weather  was  bad,  the 
ground  was  worse,  the  German  defences  were 
the  last  word  in  scientific  warfare,  and  the  Rus- 
sian collapse  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Germans  such  supplies  of  both  men  and  guns 
as  they  had  not  had  perhaps  on  the  western 
front  since  the  war  began.  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  British  war  correspondents  has 
called  the  Canadian  capture  of  the  Passchen- 
daele Ridge  '"the  most  terrific  achievement  of 
war  ever  attempted  and  carried  through  by 
British  arms." 


Whether  the  attack  was  justifiable  or  not,  is 
a  matter  which  the  verdict  of  the  future  alone 
can  decide.  Certainly,  the  capture  of  the  ridge 
produced  none  of  those  strategical  results 
which  had  been  half  expected  ;  and  for  the  ridge 
itself  the  price  paid  may  well  seem  to  have  been 
too  high,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
ridge  was  destined  to  be  lost  again  a  few 
months  later.  But  whatever  the  verdict  may 
be,  the  battle  of  Passchendaele  will  ever  be  a 
shining  landmark  in  the  military  history  of 
Canada ;  for  never — not  even  in  the  furnace  of 
the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres — have  the  indomit- 
able c|ualities  of  the  Canadian  soldier  shone 
forth  more  clearly  than  there. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

THE  RESUMPTION  OF  THE  ALLIED  OFFENSIVE— THE  TRANSFER  OF 
THE  CANADIAN  CORPS— "THE  L.  C.  OPERATIONS"— THE  GREEN.  RED, 
AND  BLUE  LINES— THE  SECOND  DAY— THE  GERMAN  RESISTANCE 
STIFFENS— "GERMANY'S  BLACK  DAY"— STATISTICS  OF  THE  STRUGGLE— 
THE  CANADIANS  RETURN  TO  THE  ARRAS  SECTOR. 


Of  all  the  operations  ever  undertaken  by  the 
Canadian  Corps  the  assault  carried  out  in  front 
of  Amiens  on  August  8,  1918,  and  the  subse- 
quent days,  was  perhaps  the  most  clean-cut 
and  decisive.  The  great  Ludendorff  himself, 
in  describing  this  fighting  from  the  German 
point  of  view,  has  characterized  August  8  as 
"Germany's  Black  Day" ;  and  it  is  fair  to  re- 
member that  the  blackness  of  "The  Day"  was 
largely  attributable  to  the  success  of  the  Cana- 
dian troops,  who  constituted  the  spearhead  of 
the  allied  attack. 

During  the  first  half  of  1918  the  Canadian 
Corps  had  been  stationed  in  the  sector,  between 
Arras  and  Lens,  the  scene  of  their  great  victory 
of  Vimy  Ridge.  Here  the  furious  German 
ofTensive  of  the  spring  and  early  summer  had 
raged  on  both  sides  of  them,  but  without  drag- 
ging them  into  the  vortex.  The  deep  indenta- 
tions made  in  the  British  line  to  the  north  and 
south  placed  them  in  a  dangerous  pocket  or 
salient,  but  no  attack  was  made  on  them  in 
force ;  and  indeed  at  this  time  the  Canadian  di- 
visions enjoyed  long  periods  of  rest,  training, 
and  recruitment  whicli  put  them  in  fine  fettle 
for  the  events  of  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
After  the  creation  by  the  Germans  of  the  Lys 
salient,  the  Canadians  thoroughly  rehearsed  a 
plan  for  a  set  counter-attack — officially  known 
as  the  "Delta"  scheme — which  gave  them  a 
superb  training  for  their  assault  of  August  8 
opposite  Amiens.  But  this  Lys  counter-attack 
was  never  carried  out ;  for  before  preparations 
for  it  were  completed,  orders  were  received 
that  the  Canadian  Corps  was  to  move  south. 

For  some  time  British  General  Headquarters 
had  been  considering  a  scheme  for  freeing  the 
railway  line  from  Amiens  to  Paris,  which  as  a 
result  of  the  great  German  offensive  of  March 
and  April  had  come  under  the  direct  fire  of 
the  German  guns.  As  originally  conceived, 
this  was  purely  a  local  operation ;  but  Foch's 
great  counter-attack  between  Soissons  and 
Chateau-Thierry  had  so  altered  the  general 
situation  that  by  the  end  of  July  it  seemed 
possible  to  transform  it  into  a  larger  operation, 
having  as  its  object  the  reduction  of  the  huge 
indentation  which  the  Germans  had  made  in 
the  allied  line  four  months  before.     An  ambi- 


tious operation  scheme  was  therefore  formu- 
lated, in  which  Canadian,  Australian,  and  Brit- 
ish troops  were  to  co-operate  ;  this  scheme  was 
submitted  to  Foch,  who  was  now  generalissimo 
of  the  allied  forces,  and  was  approved  of  by 
him,  with  the  e.xception  of  the  fact  that  he  in- 
sisted that  the  French  First  Army,  on  the  Brit- 
ish right,  should  share  in  the  battle ;  and  with 
a  rapidity  and  secrecy  that  partook  of  the  mar- 
velous the  plan  was  translated  into  action. 

It  was  not  until  July  27  that  the  details  of 
the  plan  were  finally  settled  at  a  conference 
at  British  General  Headc|uarters.  It  was  not 
until  two  days  later — only  ten  days  before  the 
attack — that  the  Canadian  D.  A.  and  Q.  M.  G. 
and  the  Canadian  divisional  commanders  were 
warned  of  the  operation ;  and  even  then  they 
were  instructed  not  to  discuss  the  operation 
with  their  subordinate  commanders.  Even 
the  brigade  and  unit  commanders  were  igno- 
rant, when  the  Canadian  Corps  started  to  move 
south  on  July  30,  as  to  their  exact  destination. 
Throughout,  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  Germans.  It  was 
given  out  that  the  Canadians  were  to  move 
north  to  the  Ypres  sector,  and  two  battalions, 
the  27th  and  the  4th  C.  M.  R.'s,  together  with 
two  casualty  clearing  stations  and  some  wire- 
less and  power  buzzer  sections,  were  actually 
dispatched  by  strategical  train  to  this  sector, 
where  the  wireless  and  power  buzzer  sections 
sent  out  easily  decoded  messages  which  con- 
firmed the  Germans  in  the  idea  that  the  Cana- 
dians were  moving  north.  These  units  did  not 
rejoin  the  Canadian  Corps  until  the  very  eve 
of  the  attack. 

The  work  of  transferring  the  Canadian  Corps 
— a  Corps  which  was  virtually  an  Army  in  size 
— from  north  of  Arras  to  south  of  Amiens  was 
a  task  of  some  magnitude,  especially  when  the 
shortness  of  the  notice  given  the  supply  serv- 
ices is  considered.  The  move,  however,  was 
carried  out  in  the  space  of  a  week  without  a 
hitch.  The  country  about  Amiens  was  well 
wooded,  and  the  concentration  was  conse- 
quently effected  under  good  cover.  When  the 
march  forward  to  the  battle  assembly  posi- 
tions began,  it  is  true,  difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered.    All  movements  had  to  be  carried  out 
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under  cover  of  darkness ;  and  the  nights  were 
very  dark  and,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  very 
short.  The  country  was  new,  and  most  of  the 
roads  were  very  narrow.  Great  congestion 
arose  around  the  watering-places  for  horses ; 
and  the  strain  placed  on  the  transport  and  sup- 
ply services,  some  of  which  partially  broke 
down,  caused  a  terrible  overcrowding  of  the 
main  roads.  Fortunately,  however,  the  weather 
was  misty  and  cloudy,  making  aerial  observa- 
tion difficult;  and  the  Germans  do  not  seem 
to  have  obtained  any  inkling  of  the  concentra- 
tion which  was  being  effected.  Some  of  their 
listening-posts  appear  to  have  heard  the  noise 
of  the  tanks,  as  the  latter  moved  forward  to 
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the  French  First  Army,  which  was  to  open 
an  intensive  bombardment  as  the  Canadians 
went  over  the  top,  and  forty-five  minutes 
later  was  to  advance  to  the  assault.  The  first 
part  of  the  main  attack  was  to  be  made  under 
cover  of  a  rolling  artillery  barrage ;  and  large 
numbers  of  tanks,  both  great  and  small,  were 
to  co-operate  in  the  advance.  The  German 
defences  were  composed  of  disconnected  ele- 
ments of  trenches  and  a  great  number  of  ma- 
chine-gun nests  arranged  in  depth — a  defen- 
sive system  fairly  loose  but  full  of  snags.  The 
battle  was  destined  to  be  one  of  infantry  and 
tanks  against  machine-guns. 

The  Canadian  part  of  these  operations— the 
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their  jumping-off  places,  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  British  to  drown  this  noise  through  the 
employment  of  large  bombing  planes ;  but  no 
serious  alarm  seems  to  have  arisen  as  a  result 
of  this  discovery,  and  the  evidence  is  irresisti- 
ble that  the  attack  of  August  8  was  a  complete 
surprise  such  as  soldiers  had  sometimes  imag- 
ined to  be  no  longer  possible  in  modern  war- 
fare. 

The  general  plan  of  attack  was  as  follows: 
At  dawn  on  August  8  the  Canadians  were  to 
attack  between  the  Amiens-Roye  road  and 
the  Amiens-Chaulnes  railway,  a  frontage  of 
about  five  miles;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Australians,  on  their  left  were  to  attack  be- 
tween the  Amiens-Chaulncs  railway  and  the 
Somme.  The  left  of  the  Australians  was  to  be 
supported  by  the  British  Third  Corps,  attack- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Morlancourt ;  and  the 
right  of  the  Canadians  was  to  be  supported  by 


"L.  C.  operations,"  as  they  were  officially  des- 
ignated, in  stern  memory  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Llandovery  Castle  hospital  ship  in  the  Atlantic 
shortly  before — was  carefully  organized.  Three 
successive  objectives  wer.  laid  down,  and 
marked  on  the  maps  in  green,  red,  and  blue 
lines  respectively.  The  green  line  represented 
an  advance  of  about  5,000  yards,  the  red  lino 
a  further  advance  of  about  3,000  yards,  and  the 
blue  line  a  total  advance  of  perhaps  14,000 
vards.  The  initial  attack  was  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  3rd,  1st,  and  2nd  Canadian  Divisions, 
in  the  order  named,  from  right  to  left.  The  1st 
and  2n(l  Divisions  were  to  go  right  through  to 
the  blue  line,  one  brigade  passing  through  the 
other  as  the  successive  objectives  were  at- 
tained :  but  the  3rd  Di\-ision  was  to  halt  on  the 
red  line,  and  the  4th  Division,  which  was  in 
support  of  it,  was  to  pass  through  at  this  point 
and  seize  the  blue  line.     In  addition  to  these 
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divisions  a  Canadian  Independent  Force  was 
organized,  composed  of  the  two  Canadian  mo- 
tor machine-gun  brigades,  the  Canadian  cyclist 
battalion,  and  some  Newton  mortars  mounted 
on  motor  lorries.  This  independent  force  was 
to  cover  the  Canadian  right,  and  to  keep  touch 
with  the  French,  to  whom,  in  the  course  of  the 
operations,  it  was  able  to  give  valuable  assist- 
ance. In  case  of  a  break-through  it  was  in- 
tended that  this  force,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  cavalry,  should  be  used  for  exploiting 
the  success  to  the  uttermost. 

The  half  of  a  modern  battle  is  decided  be- 


of  a  few  hundred  yards  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  village  of  Le  Quesnel,  where  iniexpccted 
reserves  were  encountered.  In  their  advance 
they  had  freed  more  than  a  dozen  French 
villages,  they  had  completely  broken  through 
the  German  defensive  zone,  and  they  had  at- 
tained a  maximum  depth  of  penetration  in  their 
assault  which  perhaps  constituted  a  record,  un- 
der conditions  of  stationary  warfare,  for  the 
first  day  of  an  attack. 

On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  August 
9,  the  advance  was  renewed,  with  the  3rd,  1st, 
and  2nd  Divisions  again  in  the  line,  and  the  4th 


Canadian  Armored  Car  going  into  action.     The  Germans  were  only  400  yards  froin  this  spot,  yet  notice 
the  smiles  of  the  boys  which  shows  the  splendid  morale  of  our  troops  at  all  times. 


fore  ever  a  gun  is  fired ;  and  it  is  a  signal  trib- 
ute to  the  completeness  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Canadian  stai¥  plans  that  the  operation  went 
from  the  first  like  clockwork.  At  4:20  A.  M. 
on  August  8,  the  infantry  and  tanks  advanced 
to  the  assault,  under  cover  of  the  artillery  bar- 
rage and  an  efifective  smoke  screen.  The 
enemy,  completely  surprised,  made  in  most 
places  but  a  half-hearted  resistance.  On  the 
right  the  3rd  Division  quickly  captured  the 
high  ground  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  River 
Luce,  thus  opening  the  way  for  the  4th  Divi- 
sion and  the  Canadian  Independent  Force ;  and 
by  the  afternoon  the  Canadians  had  every- 
where reached  the  blue  line,  except  on  a  front 


Division  again  in  reserve.  Once  more  substan- 
tial progress  was  made.  Not  only  was  the  re- 
sistance near  Le  Quesnel  overcome,  but  the 
whole  line  swept  forward  an  average  distance 
of  about  four  miles  and  a  maximum  distance 
at  some  points  of  between  six  and  seven  miles, 
including  in  its  captures  nearly  as  many  villages 
as  the  day  before.  This  advance,  however, 
brought  the  Canadians  into  the  area  of  the 
trenches  occupied  prior  to  the  fighting  on  the 
Somme  in  1916 — trenches  which  were,  it  is 
true,  not  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  but  which 
were  still  protected  by  a  good  deal  of  wire  and 
lent  themselves  to  a  stubborn  machine-gun  de- 
fence.    As  the  day  wore  on,  moreover,  fresh 
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German  reserves  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance; and  the  British  tanks  and  the  British  ar- 
tillery, which  had  contributed  so  greatly  to  the 
success  of  the  first  day's  operations,  were  un- 
able to  keep  up  with  the  spectacular  progress 
of  the  infantry.  The  end  of  the  day,  therefore, 
saw  a  decided  stiffening  of  the  enemy  resist- 
ance. 

On  the  morning  of  August  10  the  attack  was 
continued  by  the  3rd  and  4th  Divisions,  to- 
gether with  a  British  division  which  came  for- 
ward to  their  support,  and  several  more  villages 
were  added  to  the  long  list  of  Canadian  cap- 


the  operations  should  be  slackened,  in  order  to 
give  time  to  organize  "a  set  piece  attack  on  a 
broad  front."  As  a  result,  the  fighting  of  the 
next  few  days  took  on  the  character  of  a  series 
of  minor  operations,  in  most  of  which  the  Cana- 
dians were  successful,  but  which  had  as  their 
object  mainly  the  rectification  of  the  line.  Plans 
were  indeed  made  for  a  further  attack  on  Au- 
gust 16,  in  which  the  Canadians,  the  Austra- 
lians, and  the  French  were  to  take  part;  but 
this  attack  was  postponed,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  Canadians  should  be  sent  north  again 
to  take  a  hand  in  a  great  offensive  to  be  opened 


Canadian  Motor  Machine  Gun  Section,  fully  equipped  and  waiting  along  the  road  ready  to  go  into  action. 
Observe  the  men  are  wearing  their  gas  masks  and  note  the  motors  hurrying  along  on  the  road  to  the  right. 


tures ;  but  the  advance  was  made  in  the  face 
of  an  increasingly  bitter  opposition,  and  that 
night  the  Germans  were  strong  enough  to 
launch  a  counter-attack  which  compelled  the 
Canadians  to  make  some  readjusttnents  of  their 
line.  On  August  11  the  British  troops  acting 
in  conjunction  with  the  Canadians  attempted 
to  resume  the  advance,  but  were  definitely  re- 
pulsed ;  and  it  became  clear  that  a  further  ad- 
vance would  meet  with  formidable  resistance. 
Under  these  circumstances,  General  Currie 
decided  that  to  try  to  push  forward  mainly  by 
means  of  infantry  fighting  would  expose  the 
Canadians  to  undue  losses  without  adequate 
results  ;  and  he  consequently  recommended  that 


east  of  Arras — an  offensive  which  was  destined 
to  last  until  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  over 
two  months  later.  On  August  19,  therefore, 
after  a  brief  but  brilliantly  successful  interlude 
of  eleven  days  on  the  .Amiens  front,  the  Cana- 
dian Corps  commenced  its  trek  back  to  the 
Arras  sector :  and,  so  far  as  the  Canadians  were 
concerned,  the  battle  of  Amiens  was  over. 

To  say  that  the  battle  of  Amiens  was  one 
of  the  decisive  events  of  the  war  is  to  under- 
state the  truth.  General  Ludcndorfif  himself 
lias  borne  witness  that  it  was  this  battle  which 
brought  home  to  the  German  High  Command 
a  realization  of  the  fact  that  they  could  not 
hope    to    win.      In    the    battle    the    Canadians 
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played  the  cardinal  part ;  they  were  the  spear- 
head of  the  attack,  and  the  movements  oi  all 
the  other  troops  engaged  were  made  to  syn- 
chronize with  theirs.  But  the  most  elociuent 
commentary  on  their  achievement  is  to  be  found 
in  the  unvarnished  statistics  of  the  struggle. 
During  the  week  and  a  half  following  August 


tory  liberated  was  67  square  miles,  containing 
27  towns  and  villages.  Yet  this  remarkable 
result  was  achieved  at  a  loss  of  only  10,783 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Some  Canadian 
units,  indeed,  took  more  prisoners  than  they 
had  casualties.  The  1st  Division,  for  instance, 
which  was  not  engaged  in  the  latter  stages  of 


Wounded  soldiers  receiving  attention  at  a  Canadian  advanced  dressing  station  estahlishcd  in  quarters  re- 
cently captured  from  the  Germans.    Note  the  artillery  section  waiting  at  side  of  road  to  advance. 


8  the  Canadian  Corps  met  and  engaged  no  less 
than  fifteen  German  divisions,  five  of  whom 
were  only  partially  engaged,  but  ten  of  whom 
were  directly  and  thoroughly  defeated,  prison- 
ers being  captured  from  practically  every  one 
of  their  battalions.  The  total  number  of 
prisoners  captured  was  9,131  ;  the  guns  taken 
amounted  to  190;  the  machine-guns  and  trench 
mortars  to  over  1,000;  and  the  extent  of  terri- 


the  fighting,  captured  4,214  prisoners  and  suf- 
fered only  3,318  casualties  of  all  ranks.  The 
explanation  of  these  extraordinary  figures  may 
perhaps  lie  partially  in  the  demoralization 
which  began  at  this  time  to  overtake  the  Ger- 
man army,  but  in  a  much  greater  degree  it 
lay  in  the  careful  and  economical  planning  of 
the  Canadian  staff  and  in  the  fighting  efficiency 
of  the  Canadian  soldier. 


The  Big  Push:  Arras  to  Cambrai 

CHAP.  XIX 

THE  HINGE  OF  THE  HINDENBURG  SYSTEM— THE  MOBILITY  OF  THE 
CANADIAN  CORPS— THE  ATTACK  ON  MONCHY-LE-PREUX— GERMAN 
TENACITY— THE  FRESNES-ROUVROY  LINE— THE  MANOEUVRE  OF  THE 
FIRST  BRIGADE— THE  DROCOURT-QUEANT  SWITCH  LINE— "ACCORDING 
TO  PROGRAM"— THE  CANAL  DU  NORD— BOURLON  WOOD— THE  MAR- 
COING  LINE— THE  CANAL  DE  L'ESCAUT— THE  CAPTURE  OF  CAMBRAI— 
THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  VICTORY. 


The  success  which  attended  the  Amiens  of- 
fensive and  the  signs  which  it  revealed  of  an 
incipient  demoralization  in  the  German  army- 
encouraged  the  Allied  High  Command  to  con- 
tinue offensive  operations  on  a  large  scale. 
On  August  24  the  British  attacked  on  a  broad 
front  along  the  Somme  in  the  direction  of 
Bapaume,  and  the  Germans  were  thrust  back 
behind  the  Somme,  fighting  stubborn  rearguard 
actions.  But  it  was  apparent  that  an  offensive 
in  this  sector  could  have  no  decisive  results, 
since  the  Germans  still  had  at  their  backs  the 
Hindenburg  system  which  they  had  occupied 
prior  to  March  28,  and  behind  which  they  would 
be  able  to  rally  and  reorganize.  The  most 
obviously  favorable  point  of  attack  for  the  allies 
was  the  hinge  of  the  Hindenburg  system  oppo- 
site Arras.  If  this  hinge  could  be  broken,  and 
if  the  allies  could  get  well  behind  the  Hinden- 
burg line  of  defence  at  this  point,  the  German 
armies  both  to  the  north  and  the  south  would 
be  threatened  in  the  rear,  and  the  German  hope 
of  being  able  to  pull  themselves  together  be- 
hind the  shelter  of  the  Hindenburg  system 
would  be  shattered. 

The  battle  of  Amiens,  therefore,  was  hardly 
over  when  the  decision  was  taken  by  the  Allied 
High  Command  to  attack  opposite  Arras.  The 
boldness  of  this  decision  can  only  be  under- 
stood when  it  is  realized  that  the  German  posi- 
tions opposite  Arras  were  perhaps  as  formid- 
able and  as  strongly  organized  as  any  others 
on  the  Western  front.  They  consisted  of  no 
less  than  four  separate  and  distinct  defensive 
systems,  the  German  front  line  positions  near 
Monchy-le-Preux,  the  Fresnes-Rouvroy  line, 
the  Drocourt-Queant  line,  and  the  line  of  the 
Canal  du  Nord.  The  whole  of  the  ground  be- 
tween Arras  and  Cambrai  was,  in  fact,  an  elabo- 
rate defensive  zone ;  and  the  compliment  paid 
the  Canadian  Corps  when  it  was  selected  as  the 
force  of  "shock  troops"  which  was  to  penetrate 
this  Giant's  Castle  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

It  was  on  August  17  that  the  Canadian  Corps 
received  orders  to  move  north  to  Arras.  The 
move,  which  took  place  by  strategical  train, 
began  on  August  19,  and  was  completed  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  so  that  the  Corps  must 


have  appeared  to  the  Germans  to  have  been 
spirited  away  from  the  Amiens  front  and  set 
down  on  the  Arras  front  by  a  species  of  magic. 
"On  the  20th,  for  instance,"  a  Canadian  staff- 
captain  has  pointed  out,  "the  3rd  Canadian  Di- 
\ision  was  at  Le  Quesnel,  southeast  of  Amiens. 
Four  days  later  they  were  in  the  line  east  of 
Arras,  and  forty-eight  hours  later  they  were 
three  miles  east  of  what  had  been  the  German 
front  line  for  practically  five  months."  Still 
more  spectacular  was  the  move  of  Canadian 
Corps  headquarters.  General  Currie  handed 
over  the  command  of  the  Canadian  front  in  the 
Amiens  sector  early  in  the  morning  of  August 
22,  and  he  opened  his  headquarters  at  Haute- 
cloque,  near  Arras,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  same  day.  Such  mobility  was  a  triumph 
of  organization  and  efficiency. 

It  was  not  until  August  22  that  General  Cur- 
rie received  the  details  of  the  contemplated 
operations.  Only  then  did  the  full  force  of  the 
compliment  which  had  been  paid  the  Canadians 
become  evident.  To  the  Canadian  Corps,  as- 
sisted by  two  famous  British  divisions,  the  4th 
and  the  51st,  both  of  which  were  placed  under 
the  orders  of  the  Canadian  Corps  commander, 
was  confided  the  entire  task  of  breaking 
through  the  German  defences  astride  the  Arras- 
Cambrai  road — of  smashing,  in  fact,  the  hinge 
of  the  great  Hindenburg  system.  Their  attack 
was  to  be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  the 
operations  of  the  British  Third  Army  then  in 
progress  opposite  Bapaume ;  but  it  was  to  be 
a  separate  and  distinct  operation,  under  General 
Currie's  sole  direction.  The  original  orders 
called  for  the  attack  to  begin  on  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  August  25 ;  but  General  Currie 
pointed  out  that  this  plan  gave  barely  forty- 
eight  hours  for  the  concentration  of  the  neces- 
sary artillery,  some  of  which  was  still  on  the 
Amiens  front,  and  that  the  Canadian  Corps 
had  "sentimental  objections  to  attacking  on  the 
Sabbath  Day" ;  whereupon  the  date  of  the  at- 
tack was  postponed  until  August  26. 

It  was  clear  from  the  beginning  that  the  new 
operations  would  be  very  different  from  the 
Ijattle  of  Amiens.  In  the  first  place,  surprise 
was  out  of  the  question.    The  German  defences 
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opposite  Arras  were  such  a  critical  joint  in  the 
German  armor  that  the  defenders  were  certain 
to  be  on  the  alert ;  and  in  any  case  the  German 
positions  so  dominated  the  British  that  con- 
cealment was  scarcely  possible.  In  the  second 
place,  the  object  of  the  attack  was  not  a  short, 
sharp  coup  de  main;  the  new  attack  aimed  at  a 
definite  break-through  in  a  very  deep  and  diffi- 
cult area,  and  was  certain  to  entail  long,  con- 
tinuous, and  bitter  fighting.  General  Currie, 
therefore,  laid  his  plans  accordingly.  He  de- 
cided to  do  the  fighting  with  only  two  divisions 
in  the  line  at  a  time,  each  division  fighting  on 
a  one-brigade  front,  so  that  it  would  be  able  to 


cp.rry  on  the  battle  for  three  successive  days, 
while  the  other  two  divisions,  held  in  Corps  re- 
serve, were  able  to  rest  and  refit  after  each  re- 
lief. Thus  the  Corps  would  be  able  to  keep 
going  indefinitely,  as  long  as  reinforcements 
were  available.  Owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
fighting  which  ensued,  it  was  not  found  possible 
to  adhere  rigidly  to  this  schedule:  but  the  plan 
thus  formed  undoubtedly  affords  the  explana- 
tion of  the  vigorous,  long-continued,  and  re- 
lentless offensive  which  the  Canadians  were 
now  about  to  carry  through  to  a  victorious 
issue. 


Canadian  .Ammunition  Column  passing  through  a  village  on  the  Arras  front  from  which  the  Germans  had 
just  been  driven  out.     Note  the  terrible  destruction  wrought  by  the  retreating  Germans. 
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Monchy-le-Preux 


The  first  obstacle  which  the  Canadians  had 
to  overcome  was  the  well-organized  system  of 
British  trenches  about  Monchy-le-Preux  which 
had  been  captured  by  the  Germans  in  the  fight- 
ing of  March  and  April,  1918,  as  well  as  the  old 
German  front-line  system  to  the  east  of  this. 
The  attack  on  this  labyrinth  of  trenches  was 
entrusted  to  the  2nd  and  3rd  Canadian  Divi- 


rage.  In  the  half-light  the  enemy's  forward  ma- 
chine-gun nests  were  negotiated  with  compara- 
tive ease,  and  dawn  found  the  Canadians  in 
position  to  assault  the  enemy's  main  line  of 
resistance.  Early  in  the  morning  Monchy  it- 
self was  captured,  after  a  very  brilliant  encir- 
cling attack  by  the  8th  Brigade  (Canadian 
Mounted    Rifles)  ;    Heninel    Ridge    was    taken 


Canadian  troops,  after  occupying  the  front  trenches  for   the   allotted   time,   returning   to   the   rear   to   re- 
cuperate and  enjoy  a  well  earned  rest. 


sions,  supported  by  the  51st  British  Division 
on  the  left,  the  1st  and  4th  Canadian  Divisions 
being  still  on  their  way  north  from  Amiens. 
These  troops  were  supported  by  no  less  than 
17  brigades  of  field  artillery  and  9  brigades  of 
heavy  artillery,  in  addition  to  the  long-range 
guns  of  the  Army  heavy  artillery — a  truly  for- 
midable concentration  of  artillery  which  was 
still  further  augmented  in  later  stages  of  the 
fighting — and  a  brigade  of  tanks,  nine  of  which 
were  told  oft  to  each  division  each  day. 

The  initial  assault  was  launched  by  moon- 
light at  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  August  26, 
under  the  usual  artillery  and  machine-gun  bar- 


shortly  afterwards ;  and  by  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  Canadians  were  in  Guemappe. 
The  Germans,  who  were  found  to  be  in  force 
in  inany  places,  fought  strenuously ;  and  the 
Canadians  were  subjected  to  a  number  of  coun- 
ter-attacks at  various  stages  of  the  fighting.  In 
all,  no  less  than  three  German  divisions  were 
identified  in  front  of  the  two  attacking  Canadian 
divisions.  But  the  Canadians  were  by  now  ac- 
customed to  victory,  and  were  not  to  be  gain- 
said. 

On  the  morning  of  August  27  the  attack  was 
renewed,  with  the  2nd  and  3rd  Di\nsions  still 
in  the  line,  Init  employing  fresh  brigades.     On 
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this  day  the  opposition  encountered  by  the 
Canadians  notably  increased.  The  enemy 
throughout  the  day  continued  to  push  forward 
a  large  number  of  reinforcements,  bringing  up; 
for  example,  machine-gun  units  on  motor  lorries 
in  the  face  of  a  heavy  and  accurate  artillery 
fire.  The  enemy's  artillery  also  showed  re- 
markable tenacity,  several  brigades  remaining 
in  action,  firing  over  open  sights,  until  the  gun- 
ners were  wiped  out.  The  Canadian  casualties 
were  consequently  heavy,  especially  on  the  2nd 


the  2nd  and  3rd  Canadian  Divisions,  to  substi- 
tute for  them  the  1st  Canadian  and  4th  Brit- 
ish Divisions,  and  to  make  a  bold  attempt  with 
these  fresh  troops  for  the  Fresnes-Rouvroy  line. 
The  4th  British  Division,  however,  was  unable 
to  reach  its  battle-positions  in  time ;  and  rather 
than  place  a  fresh  Canadian  Division  beside  a 
tired  one,  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  exhausted 
2nd  and  3rd  Divisions  to  continue  the  attack. 
This  they  did  the  following  day — as  was  per- 
haps expected,  with  indifferent  success.     The 
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Division  front,  where  the  attackers  had  to  fight 
their  way  forward  in  a  stiff  hand-to-hand  strug- 
gle through  the  old  German  trench  system. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  end  of  the  day,  the  2nd 
Division  had  crossed  the  Sensee  River,  captur- 
ing the  villages  of  Cherisy  and  Vis-en-Artois ; 
the  3rd  Division  had  reached  the  outskirts  of 
Haucourt,  Remy,  and  Pelves;  and  the  51st 
Highland  Division  on  the  left  had  gained  a 
footing  on  Greenland  Hill. 

The  Canadians  were  now  well  through  the 
German  front  line  system,  and  were  approach- 
ing the  secondary  system  known  as  the  l^'resnes- 
liouvroy  line.     It  was  intended  now  to  relieve 


3rd  Canadian  Division  penetrated,  indeed,  the 
Fresnes-Rouvroy  line  from  the  Sensee  River 
to  the  north  of  I3oiry-Notre-Dame ;  but  the  2nd 
Division  found  the  wire  in  front  of  the  Ger- 
man line  almost  intact,  and,  except  for  a  few 
parties  of  stubborn  men  who  hung  on  to  iso- 
lated positions,  was  able  to  make  slight  prog- 
ress. Enemy  reinforcements,  moreover,  were 
seen  dribbling  forward  all  day  long;  and  it  be- 
came clear  that  before  a  further  advance  could 
be  made,  the  Canadians  would  have  to  have  a 
breathing-space  in  which  to  gather  force  for  a 
further  spring. 
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The  Fresnes-Rouvroy  Line 


During  the  night  of  August  28-29,  the  2nd 
and  3rd  Canadian  Divisions,  now  thoroughly 
exhausted,  were  relieved  by  the  1st  Canadian 
Division  on  the  right  and  the  4th  ISritish  Divi- 
sion on  the  left.  These  troops,  together  with 
the  51st  Highland  Division  on  the  Hank,  suc- 
ceeded during  August  29  in  considerably  im- 
proving their  juniping-off  positions,  with  a  view 
to  an  attack  on  the  Fresnes-Rouvroy  line. 

The  ball  was  started  rolling  by  the  First 
Canadian   Brigade  at  4:40  on  the  morning  of 


Ilendecourt,  and  roll  up  the  German  positions 
from  the  south,  the  1st  Battalion  moving  up 
Cemetery  Trench  and  the  2nd  1  battalion  up  the 
Fresnes-Rouvroy  Trench.  Meanwhile  the  3rd 
Battalion  was  ordered  to  attack  astride  the  Vis- 
en-Artois  Switch  and  burst  the  Fresnes- 
Rouvroy  line  at  its  junction  with  that  trench. 
Both  these  attacks  were  to  be  protected  by  the 
artillery,  which,  at  very  short  notice,  worked 
out  an  ingenious  and  complicated  barrage,  or 
rather  two  barrages,  one  protecting  each  of  the 
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Canadians  digging  in  and  waiting  for  next  wave  to  pass  through  them  and  go  forward.  A  whippet 
tank  is  seen  returning  from  the  wood  in  which  are  many  enemy  machine-gun  nests.  These  were  put  out 
of  action  by  larger  tanks. 


August  30.  The  task  confronting  this  veteran 
Canadian  brigade  was  no  light  one.  They  were 
confronted  by  the  strong  Fresnes-Rouvroy 
trench  line,  which  had  already  stopped  one 
Canadian  attack,  by  the  Vis-en-Artois  switch 
line,  cutting  this  system  diagonally,  by  the 
heavily  fortified  Upton  Wood,  and  by  the  omi- 
nously-named Cemetery  Trench,  running  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  from  the  Canadian 
right  flank, — a  criss-cross  of  defences  in  which 
there  lurked  for  the  attack  many  possibilities 
of  disaster.  It  was  originally  intended  to  storm 
these  defences  by  a  frontal  assault ;  but  just 
before  the  attack  word  came  that  the  British 
on  the  right  had  captured  Hendecourt,  and  had 
breached  the  Fresnes-Rouvroy  line  at  its  south- 
ern extremity.  Brig.-General  Griesbach,  the 
commander  of  the  First  Brigade,  thereupon  im- 
provised upon  the  battlefield  a  fresh  and  daring 
plan  of  attack.  The  1st  and  2nd  Battalions  were 
ordered   to  assemble   in   the   neighborhood   of 


flanks  from  attack,  and  the  two  then  merging 
and  sweeping  eastwards  together.  The  ma- 
noeuvre proved  highly  successful.  All  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  brigade  were  captured  without 
difficulty,  and  the  entire  German  garrison  was 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoner.  A  heavy  coun- 
ter-attack was  promptly  delivered  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  defenders  forced  back  in  one 
or  two  places :  but  part  of  the  4th  Battalion 
was  thrown  into  the  fight,  and  the  line  was  re- 
established by  the  brigade  without  any  outside 
assistance.  The  following  day  the  2nd  Cana- 
dian Brigade  completed  the  work  of  the  1st  by 
capturing  the  rest  of  the  Fresnes-Rouvroy  line 
south  of  the  Arras-Cambrai  road ;  and  north 
of  the  road  the  4th  British  Division  pushed 
doggedly  ahead  over  difficult,  heavily  wooded 
country  and  in  the  face  of  bitter  opposition,  cap- 
turing the  villages  of  Haucourt,  Remy,  and 
Eterpigny. 
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The  Drocourt-Queant  Switch 


The  successes  of  August  30  and  31  brought 
the  Canadians  within  striking  distance  of  the 
Drocourt-Oueant  line,  a  switch  or  branch  off 
the  main  Hindenburg  system.  This  line,  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  Germans  long  before, 
had  been  brought  to  a  point  where  it  repre- 
sented the  last  word  in  military  engineering. 
The  approach  to  it  was  defended  by  a  broad 
glacis,  studded   with   machine-gun   nests,   and 


plans  for  the  attack  were  as  usual  somewliat 
complicated.  The  1st  Division  on  the  right 
were  to  attack,  for  instance,  with  two  brigades, 
the  2nd  and  the  3rd ;  the  2nd  Brigade  was  to 
attack  on  a  one-battalion  front,  the  7th  bat- 
talion undertaking  the  assault  on  the  first  ob- 
jective, the  Drocourt-Queant  front  line,  and  the 
10th  battalion  taking  up  the  attack  on  the  sup- 
port line ;  the  3rd  Brigade  was  to  attack  on  a 


Scene  where  the  famous  Hindenburg  Switch  Line  was   held   by   the    Canadian.s   after   its   capture.      Here 
even  the  huts  had  lieen  "duf^  in"  and  hte  does  not  appear  so  bad. 


protected  by  wide  belts  of  wire;  the  line  itselt 
was  a  maze  of  strong  points ;  and  it  was  pro- 
vided with  large,  deep  tunnels  or  subterranean 
passages  in  which  the  garrison  might  take  shel- 
ter. In  view  of  the  strength  of  this  position, 
the  artillery  was  further  increased,  and  the  4th 
Canadian  Division  was  placed  in  the  line  be- 
tween the  1st  Canadian  Division  and  the  4th 
British  Division,  both  of  which  had  suffered 
heavily  in  the  fighting  of  tlie  previous  days. 

In  order  to  give  the  artillery  a  chance  to  do 
the  necessary  wire-cutting,  the  attack  was  post- 
poned until  the  morning  of  September  2.    The 


two-battalion  front,  tlie  initial  attack  being 
made  by  the  13th  and  16th  battalions,  and  the 
14th  and  15th  battalions  then  "leap-frogging" 
these  units  and  carrying  on  the  attack  on  the 
second  objective.  From  this  point  the  advance 
was  to  be  carried  on  by  the  1st  Tirigade,  which 
was  held  in  reserxc.  In  the  center,  the  4th 
Canadian  Division  was  also  to  attack  on  a  two- 
brigade  front,  the  12th  Brigade  occupying  the 
right  of  the  line  and  the  10th  Brigade  the  left. 
Large  numbers  of  tanks  were  to  assist  in  the 
attack,  eighteen  being  told  off  to  a  divisional 
front;    and    iirntinel's    Brigade    (formerlv    the 
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Canadian  Independent  Force),  together  with  a 
regiment  of  British  cavalry  and  some  armored 
cars,  was  to  he  held  in  readiness  to  exploit  an 
infantry  success  and,  if  possihle,  to  seize  the 
crossings  of  the  Canal  du  Nord. 

The  result  of  the  attack  was  a  hrilliant  vic- 
tory.   Preceded  by  a  dense  ijarrage,  the  infan- 


achieved  had  heen  most  substantial  and  encour- 
aging. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
had  concentrated  ojjposite  the  Canadian  Corps 
alone  no  less  than  eight  fresh  divisions,  the 
Corps  had  smashed  the  Drocourt-Queant  line 
on  its  whole  front,  penetrating  it  to  a  depth  of 
over  6,000  yards,  and  capturing  more  than  5,000 


Scene  during  the  Cambrai  advance  showing  how  the    infantry   were    able   to    obtain    shelter   behind    the 
canal   bank   while   waiting  for  the   command   to   advance. 


try  and  tanks  pushed  rapidly  forward,  and  cap- 
tured literally  "according  to  program"  both 
the  Drocourt-Queant  front  line  and  the  sup- 
port line,  including  the  village  of  Dury.  Be- 
yond this  point,  it  is  true,  the  attack  did  not 
prosper.  The  infantry  had  by  this  time  out- 
run their  artillery  support ;  practically  all  the 
tanks  became  casualties;  and  Brutinel's  force, 
trying  to  pass  through  along  the  Arras-Cambrai 
road,  was  held  up  by  hostile  machine-gun  fire 
and  by  batteries  firing  point-blank.  Only  the 
1st  Division  on  the  right  was  able  to  make  much 
progress  toward  the  Canal  du  Nord. 

But  although  the  crossings  of  the  Canal  du 
Nord    had    not    been    captured,    the    results 


unwounded  prisoners,  among  whom  were  rep- 
resentatives from  every  German  unit  engaged. 
This  striking  achievement,  moreover,  opened 
up  the  way  for  success  elsewhere.  The  breach 
made  by  the  Canadians  enabled  the  British 
Naval  Division  to  the  south  to  get  astride  the 
Drocourt-Queant  system,  and  to  roll  it  up  in 
the  direction  of  Queant,  a  manoeuvre  which  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  a  large  stretch  of  terri- 
tory on  the  Canadian  right,  and  still  further 
widened  the  lireach  in  the  German  line.  On  a 
large  part  of  their  front  the  Germans  had  now 
been  thrust  back  right  to  the  Canal  du  Nord, 
the  last  of  their  prepared  positions. 
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The  Canal  du  Nord 


The  Canal  du  Nord  was  a  canal  that  had  been 
in  process  of  construction  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  had  never  been  completed.  It 
was  on  an  average  100  feet  wide ;  and  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Corps  frontage  it  was 
Hooded.  Only  at  the  southern  end  was  it  dry, 
and  even  here  the  high  earth  and  brick  banks 
which  formed  its  sides  were  serious  obstacles. 
By  itself  the  canal  would  have  been  a  formid- 


therefore  decided  to  call  a  halt  to  further  C-ana- 
dian  operations  until  these  preparations  could 
be  completed. 

Not  until  September  17 ,  in  fact,  was  it  found 
possible  to  resume  the  offensive  on  the  Cana- 
dian front.  For  this  day  a  great  operation  was 
planned  in  which  the  Third  and  P'ourth  British 
Armies  were  to  participate,  and  in  which  the 
Canadian  Corps  was  to  protect  the  left  flank  of 


Canadians  entering  the  Square  in  Cambrai,  three  sides  of  it  on  fire.  All  the  damage  was  caused  by 
the  Germans  mostly  by  fires  and  mines.  In  the  afternoon  they  shelled  the  town.  E.xplosions  occurred 
in  the  buildings  which  were  fired  by  Germans  who  were  captured  in  the  town  and  doubtless  were  left  to 
start  fresh  fires.     Building  on  the  left  is  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 


able  barrier,  since  the  Germans  had  everywhere 
destroyed  the  bridges.  But  everything  that 
German  military  science  could  do  had  been  done 
to  render  it  impregnable ;  and  in  addition  to 
this  the  position  was  one  of  great  natural 
strength.  The  western  side  of  the  canal  was  a 
long  bare  slope,  devoid  of  cover,  and  was  com- 
pletely dominated  by  the  high  ground  on  the 
eastern  side  and  to  the  northern  flank.  .\ny 
attempt  to  bring  the  Canadian  guns  fdrward 
to  within  striking  distance  of  the  canal — in- 
deed, any  movement  by  day  in  the  forward 
area — was  at  once  observed  by  the  Germans 
and  severely  punished.  In  view  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  became  clear  that  a  frontal  at- 
tack on  the  Canal  du  Nord  by  the  Canadian 
Corps,  single-handed,  was  out  of  the  question  ; 
and  that  the  Canadian  attack  must  be  ])art  of 
a  larger  scheme.  The  jircparations  for  such  an 
attack,    however,    re(|uired    time ;    and    it    was 


the  British  attack  by  crossing  the  Canal  du 
Nord,  seizing  the  ill-omened  Rourlon  Wood, 
and  pushing  on  to  tiie  Canal  de  I'Escaut,  north 
of  Cambrai. 

The  problem  confronting  the  Canadians  was 
an  unusual  one.  Since  it  was  deemed  inadvis- 
able to  attack  along  the  flooded  part  of  the 
canal,  the  attack  was  confined  to  a  front  of  only 
about  2,500  _\ards  on  the  southern  flank,  where 
the  canal  was  dry.  Through  this  narrow  "bot- 
tle-neck" the  whole  Canadian  Corps  had  to 
jiour,  and  then  spread  out  fanwise  until  they 
once  more  covered  their  assigned  frontage. 
Such  a  manoeuvre  obviously  presented  great 
difficulties  in  connection  with  the  concentration 
(if  the  troops  for  the  attack,  in  connection  with 
the  working  out  of  the  artillery  barrage,  and  in 
connection  with  the  ])rosccution  and  su])])!)'  ol 
the  attack  when  once  the  canal  was  crossed. 
The   night  preceding  the  attack  was  for  the 
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Canadian  staff  one  of  the  greatest  anxiety,  for 
if  the  Germans  had  scented  the  attack  and  had 
subjected  the  small  and  congested  area  in  whicl. 
the  Canadians  were  assembling  to  a  heavy  bom- 
bardment, particularly  if  gas  were  employed, 
the  most  serious  results  might  have  followed  ; 
but  fortunately  the  night  passed  quietly,  and 
dawn  of  September  27  saw  the  Canadian  Corps 
once  more  going  over  the  top. 

From  the  first,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way,  the  assault  went  well.  The  infantry 
went  forward  under  cover  of  an  intense  shrapnel 


tiated  the  canal  and  broke  through  the  trench 
line  behind  it.  The  center  of  the  attack  then 
stormed  the  Martjuion  line,  the  railway  cutting 
and  embankment,  and  ended  U])  on  the  general 
line  between  Marquion  and  Hourlon,  an  advance 
of  6,000  yards  ;  then  fresh  troops  carried  on  the 
attack  beyond  the  Douai-Cambrai  road.  On 
the  left,  the  3rd  Brigade  turned  north  and  even 
west,  so  that  for  a  short  time  it  was  facing  its 
own  guns,  and  by  a  series  of  turning  and  out- 
tlanking  movements,  cleared  out  the  trenches 
behind  the  Hooded  sector  of  the  canal ;  then  it 


Canadian;,  cruising  the  I'anious  Canal  du  Nord.  Tlie  Germans  had  destroyed  the  bridges  and  this 
picture  shows  the  construction  and  cutting  across  which  the  Canadians  were  able  to  bring  their  sup- 
ports and  supplies. 


and  smoke  barrage,  the  4th  Division  on  the 
right,  the  1st  on  the  left.  ''The  sight,"  writes 
an  eyewitness,  "when  the  first  gleams  of  day- 
light revealed  the  battle  was  weird  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  horizon,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
was  nothing  but  masses  and  long  lines  of  leap- 
ing, billowing  smoke — dense  white  smoke  shot 
through  at  inter\-als  with  the  flicker  of  burst- 
ing shrapnel,  or  the  black  smudge  of  high  ex- 
plosive." In  one  case  two  Canadian  field-guns 
were  pushed  forward  during  the  night  to  within 
150  yards  of  the  enemy's  front  line,  and  opened 
up  at  zero  hour  on  the  machine-gun  positions 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  canal,  effectually  si- 
lencing them.   Both  divisions  successfully  nego- 


pushed  forward  in  conjunction  with  the  attack 
in  the  center.  On  the  right,  an  encircling  move- 
ment which  had  been  planned  against  Bourlon 
Wood  and  the  high  ground  adjacent  to  it  broke 
down,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  British  on  the 
right  to  get  forward  ;  but  the  4th  Canadian  Di- 
vision undertook  to  attack  the  wood  from  the 
north  and  not  only  captured  Bourlon  Wood  and 
village,  but  actually  seized  all  the  high  ground 
to  the  north  and  east,  pushing  out  patrols  as 
far  as  Fontaine-Notre-Dame. 

The  following  day,  September  28,  the  3rd 
Canadian  Division  was  thrown  into  the  fight. 
Coming  comparatively  fresh  into  the  battle,  it 
captured      Fontaine-Notre-Dame.     and      then, 
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sweeping  forward,  breached  the  Marcoing 
trench  line,  beyond  which  lay  at  last  the  open 
country.  Here,  on  September  29,  it  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  junction  of  the  Arras  and  Bapaume 
roads,  and  approaching  the  Canal  de  I'Escaut. 
Meanwhile,  the  4th  Canadian  Division  had  also 
crossed  the  Marcoing  line,  and  had  reached  the 
Douai-Cambrai  railway.  The  11th  British  Di- 
vision, on  the  extreme  left,  ran  into  difficulties, 


of  October  1.  It  made  at  first  good  progress, 
and  some  of  the  Canadian  troops  reached  the 
Canal  de  I'Escaut ;  but  nothing  like  a  German 
collapse  occurred,  and  the  engagement  was 
consequently  broken  off. 

in  the  five  days  of  fighting  which  began  on 
September  27  the  Canadians  suffered  heavy 
casualties.  This  was  not  unnatural,  since  in 
these  five  days  they  had  had  to  meet  and  de- 


CaiiaUuui  .Scottish  truops  moving  up  to  the  front  in  the  light  for  Camhrai.     This  picture  shows  the  diffi- 
cult character  of  the  ground  over  which  our  troops  had  to  advance. 


and  this  held  up  the  advance  of  the  1st  Cana- 
dian Division  ;  but  both  of  these  di\'isions  made 
nevertheless  some  progress.  When  the  attack 
was  renewed  the  following  day,  however,  it 
encountered  the  bitterest  opposition.  The  Ger- 
mans were  now  fighting  with  their  backs  to  the 
wall,  and  were  resisting  with  the  energy  of 
despair.  The  Canadians,  moreover,  had  now 
been  fighting  for  four  days,  and  were  exhausted 
in  strength  and  dei)leted  in  numbers.  It  would 
aj)pear  that  they  had  achieved  all  that  could 
reasonably  have  been  ex])ected  of  them,  iiiit 
in  the  hope  of  a  possible  German  collapse  the 
attack  was  once  more  renewed  on  the  morning 


feat  no  less  than  ten  German  divisions,  occupy- 
ing positions  which  it  seemed  like  tempting 
Providence  to  attack.  But  perhaps  the  results 
of  the  battle  may  be  regarded  as  a  justification 
for  the  casualties.  For  the  Canadians  had 
broken  through  the  last  organized  line  of  Ger- 
man resistance :  they  had  greatly  depleted  the 
dwindling  German  reserves,  having  cajitured  no 
less  than  7,000  prisoners  and  over  200  guns; 
and  they  had  ctjiu]ielled  the  retirement  of  the 
(icrman  forces  lying  to  the  north.  In  a  word, 
they  had  paved  the  way  for  a  war  of  move- 
ment. 
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Cambrai:  the  Last  Phase 


During  the  week  following  Octiil)er  1  the 
Canadian  front  remained  fairly  stationary. 
There  were  local  attacks  and  counter-attacks, 
and  a  good  deal  of  patrol  activity  ;  but  the  pe- 
riod was  mainly  devoted  to  recuperation.  It 
was  only  on  October  9  that  the  Canadians 
once  more  surged  forward,  and  ])ut  the  co])ing- 
stone  on  their  Arch  of  Triumph  Ijy  capturing 
the  terminus  of  the  road  they  had  been  follow- 
ing for  six  bitter  weeks,  the  city  of  Cambrai. 
The  Third  liritish  Army  had  been  successful 
in  crossing  the  Canal  de  I'Mscaut  south  of  Cam- 
brai ;  and  on  C^ctober  9,  following  a  renewed  at- 
tack by  the  British  to  the  south,  the  Canadians 
were  assigned  the  task  of  attacking  the  Canal 
de  I'Escaut  north  of  Cambrai,  with  the  object 
of  capturing  the  city  by  encirclement,  since  a 
frontal  attack,  which  would  have  entailed 
house-to-house  fighting,  was  considered  out  of 
the  question. 

The  attack  was  entrusted  to  the  2nd  and  3rd 
Canadian  Divisions.  The  2nd  Division,  on  the 
left,  was  to  move  on  the  Canal  de  I'Escaut  at 
1 :30  on  the  morning  of  October  9,  and  seize, 
under  co\er  of  darkness,  the  bridges  over  the 
canal  before  the  Germans  could  blow  them 
up:  meanwhile  the  3rd  Division  was  to  co\-er 
the  right  flank  of  the  2nd  Division  by  occupying 
the  railway  embankment,  and  later  by  entering 
Cambrai.  The  early  morning  of  October  9 
proved  to  be  dark  and  rainy ;  and  the  attack 
made  rapid  progress  under  cover  of  the  night. 
By  2:25  A.  M.  the  2nd  Division  had  crossed 
the  canal  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ramillies :  on 
the  right  the  Pont  d'Aire  was  captured  virtu- 
ally intact,  and  was  crossed  in  force  by  3  :3.t 
A.  M.;  and  before  dawn  the  patrols  of  the  3rd 
Division  were  working  their  way  into  Cambrai. 
As  soon  as  the  Canal  de  I'Escaut  was  breached, 
the  Germans  evacuated  Cambrai,  but  they  left 
behind  demolition  parties  which  were  instructed 
to  destroy  the  town.  These  parties  did  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  damage,  but  the  une.xpectedly 
rapid  arrival  of  the  Canadians  prevented  the 
full  execution  of  their  dastardly  mission :  and 
those  of  them  who  were  caught  in  the  act  by 
the  Canadians  were  suitably  dealt  with.  By 
8  A.  M.  Cambrai  was  completely  cleared  of  the 
enemy:  and  an  air  reconnaissance  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  German  forces  had  withdrawn  east 
of  the  Canal  de  la  Sensee,  destroying  the 
bridges  after  them. 

The  Canadians  had  now  completed  the  task 
assigned  them.    They  had  traversed  the  whole 


length  ill  the  Arras-Cambrai  road,  a  distance 
of  over  twenty  miles,  in  the  face  of  almost  in- 
credible obstacles,  both  material  and  human. 
They  had  struck  at  the  joint  in  the  German 
armor,  and  had  pierced  it.  For  two  or  three 
days  longer  they  continued  their  attack  to  the 
east  of  Cambrai :  but  these  operations  were 
merely  the  aftermath  of  the  great  struggle.  One 
by  cjne  the  Canadian  di\'isions  were  withdrawn 
I'rcjin  the  fight  and  sent  back  to  rest  and  refit, 
preparatory  to  another  and  a  final  advance  in 
ancither  quarter. 

The  battle  of  Arras-Cambrai  was  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  victory  of  the  forces  of  light  such  as 
any  army  might  have  been  proud  of.  In  a  pe- 
riod of  less  than  six  weeks  a  force  of  four  Cana- 
dian divisions,  assisted  by  one  or  two  British 
(lixisions,  had  engaged  and  decisively  defeated 
no  less  than  thirty-one  German  divisions :  the 
Canadians  had  captured  a  total  of  nearly  20,000 
prisoners,  nearly  400  guns,  and  over  2,000  m;- 
chine-guns  and  trench  mortars :  they  had  liber- 
ated over  116  square  miles  of  French  territory 
including  the  city  of  Cambrai  and  fifty-four 
towns  and  villages :  and  they  had  done  this  at  a 
loss  of  barely  30,000  casualties,  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  "The  honour  is  theirs,  to  the 
world's  end." 
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The  breaking  of  the  fourfold  hinge  of  the 
Hindenburg  system  by  the  Canadians  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  slow  and  stubborn  retirement  of  the 
German  forces  both  to  the  north  and  the  south. 
In  one  sector,  however,  to  the  west  of  Lille  and 
Douai,  and  along  the  Canal  de  la  Sensee,  the 
Germans  still  stood  their  ground.  With  the  ob- 
ject of  accelerating  the  German  retreat  in  this 
sector,  the  Canadian  Corps,  once  its  task  near 
Cambrai  was  completed,  was  shifted  north  to 
the  Douai  front ;  and  thus  there  began  that  last 
and  triumphant  advance  of  the  Corps,  covering 
over  fifty  miles  in  distance  and  a  full  month  in 
time,  which  brought  it  on  the  eve  of  the  armis- 
tice into  the  never-to-be-forgotten  town  of 
INIons. 

The  1st  Canadian  Division  was  the  first  to 
arrive  on  the  new  front.  It  came  into  line  on 
October  6,  and  found  itself  confronted  by  the 
flooded  valleys  of  the  Sensee  and  Trinquis 
Rivers.  After  conducting  a  "Chinese  attack" 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  enemy's  in- 
tentions, and  pushing  forward  battle  patrols  to 
seize  the  river  crossings,  it  succeeded  Octo- 
ber 11,  in  conjunction  with  a  British  division, 


SoilU-    i>l    tl 

at  Cambrai. 
ranged  from 
glad  to  quit. 


II-  iiiiMJiii.i>  lapiurcd  by  the  Canadians 
The  man  was  at  least  50  and  the  boys 
14  to  16  years  of  age.     They  appeared 


A  Canadian,  aged  17  years  and  9  months,  who  was 
wounded  IS  minutes  before  the  armistice  com- 
menced, and  is  believed  to  be  the  last  Canadian 
wounded.  He  is  being  made  comfortable  by  the 
Matron  and  Sister  in  the  Canadian  Casualty  Clearing 
Station  at  Valenciennes. 

in  forcing  a  passage  of  the  rivers,  and  in  push- 
ing forward  to  the  Canal  de  la  Sensee.  Here 
it  was  joined  by  the  2nd  Canadian  Division 
on  October  12;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
carry  the  canal  line,  but,  although  there  were 
many  signs  that  the  enemy  was  preparing  to 
carry  out  a  withdrawal  on  a  large  scale,  the 
narrow  crossings  of  the  canal  were  strongly 
defended  by  machine-guns,  and,  it  was  consid- 
ered, could  only  be  carried  at  the  cost  of  un- 
justifial:)le  losses. 

It  was  only  on  October  17  that  the  enemy 
resistance  melted  away.  A  test  barrage  laid 
down  ]:)y  the  Canadians  that  morning  met  with 
no  response  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  oppo- 
site the  1st  Division  front  on  the  left.  The 
order  was  therefore  given  to  advance.  The  1st 
Division  crossed  the  canal  without  much  oppo- 
sition, and  this  enabled  the  4th  Division,  which 
had  come   uii   in   the  center  two  days  before, 
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and  the  2nd  Division  on  the  left,  to  get  forward 
also.  It  was  soon  found,  indeed,  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  in  full  retirement.  Only  rearguard 
opposition  was  met  with ;  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing few  days  more  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  coping  with  the  problem  of  keeping  up  the 
supplies  and  communications  of  the  Corps  than 
in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  enemy. 
The  enemy's  work  of  demolition  as  he  retired 
had  been  only  too  thorough.  He  had  destroyed 
all  bridges ;  he  had  rendered  every  crossroads 
and  every  road  junction  impassable  by  blowing 


ever,  was  cheerfully  accepted ;  and  although 
some  other  corps  found  the  supply  question 
too  much  for  them  and  were  compelled  to  halt, 
the  Canadian  Corps  never  lost  touch  with  the 
enemy,  and  neither  the  civilians  nor  the  rapidly 
advancing  troops  were  ever  without  a  regular 
supply  of  food. 

The  first  stand  made  by  the  Germans  after 
their  retirement  was  in  front  of  Valenciennes. 
As  the  Canadians  approached  this  ancient  town, 
the  enemy  resistance  stiffened  considerably ; 
and  it  was  found  that  the  Canal  de  I'Escaut, 


Canadian  soldiers  advancing  through  the  French  troops  who  are  seen  in  the  foreground  where  they  had 
dug  themselves  in.     Notice  also  the  wreckage  left  by  the  defeated  Germans. 


Up  large  mines;  he  had  wrecked  the  railways, 
both  light  and  standard,  at  frequent  intervals ; 
and  he  had  set  many  "booby-traps"  and  delayed 
action  mines.  This  rendered  difficult  the  prog- 
ress even  of  the  infantry,  and  it  threw  a  terrible 
strain  on  the  engineer  and  supply  services.  To 
add  to  the  supply  problem,  there  were  found 
in  the  numerous  liberated  towns  and  villages, 
among  which  was  the  large  town  of  Denain, 
captured  on  October  19,  tens  of  thousands  of 
French  civilians.  The  total  number  of  civilians 
liberated  by  the  Canadians  alone  between  Octo- 
ber 11  and  2Z  was  no  less  than  70,000.  These 
unfortunates  had  been  left  by  the  retiring  Ger- 
mans without  food,  and  the  burden  of  feeding 
them  fell  on  the  militarv.     The  burden,  how- 


which  ran  in  front  of  the  town,  was  strongly 
defended.  The  Canadians  were  anxious  to 
avoid  bringing  the  artillery  to  bear  on  the  town  ; 
and  both  for  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  the  German  defences,  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  attempt  to  capture  the  town  except 
by  encirclement  froin  the  south.  Here  the  only 
obstacle  in  the  way  was  the  high  ground  known 
as  Mont  Houy.  The  capture  of  this  high  ground 
was  first  assigned  to  the  British  Corps  on  the 
Canadians'  right ;  and  an  attack  was  made  on  it 
on  October  28  by  the  famous  51st  Highland  Di- 
vision. This  attack,  however,  was  not  success- 
ful. Thereupon  the  capture  of  the  objective  was 
assigned  to  the  Canadians ;  and  on  November 
1  at  5:15  A.  M.  the  Canadians  attacked  with 
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their  customary  success.  The  10th  Canadian 
Brigade  swept  single-handed  over  Mont  Houy 
under  a  co-ordinated  barrage,  and  pushed  on 
over  the  high  ground  east  of  Valenciennes, 
reaching  its  final  objective,  the  Maubeuge  rail- 
way line,  on  time  right  behind  the  barrage. 
Meanwhile  the  other  brigade  of  the  4th  Divi- 
sion and  the  brigades  of  the  3rd  Division  forced 
their  way  over  the  canal  under  cover  of  elabo- 
rate smoke  screens,  and  encircled  the  town 
from  the  north.  Throughout  the  day  the  enemy 
continued  to  hold  out  in  the  outskirts  of  Valen- 


biing  its  advance  of  at  least  a  mile,  and  on 
some  days  the  advance  was  five. or  six  miles. 
Each  day,  too,  brought  its  bag  of  liberated 
villages  and  towns,  with  their  hordes  of  starving 
inhabitants.  In  the  twin  mining  towns  of 
Wasmes-Paturages,  for  example,  the  Canadians 
found  a  population  of  about  30,000  civilians. 

By  November  10  the  2nd  and  3rd  Canadian 
Divisions,  which  were  at  that  time  in  the  line, 
were  approaching  the  town  of  Mons,  where  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force  had  first  engaged 
the  enemy  on  August  22,  191-1 — four  and  a  half 


Canadian  Reserves  waiting  in  a  sheltered  spot  for  the  word  to  go  forward  and  carry  on  the  charge  through 
the  objectives  captured  l)y  their  comrades.     They  seem  to  rather  be  enjoying  themselves. 


ciennes  and  the  surrounding  villages ;  but  dur- 
ing the  night  they  began  once  more  to  retire, 
and  the  following  morning  found  the  town 
wholly  in  Canadian  hands. 

The  (jerman  retirement  after  Valenciennes 
was  sullen  and  reluctant.  It  was  the  retreat  of 
an  army  which  was  bent  on  selling  every  foot 
of  the  ground  as  dearly  as  possible.  The  coun- 
try, moreover,  was  an  ugly  mining  area,  in 
which  the  slag-heaps,  railway  embankments, 
and  mining  villages  afforded  excellent  points 
of  vantage  for  the  machine-gunners  of  whom 
the  German  rear-gtiards  were  mainly  coini^osed. 
The  Canadians,  nevertheless,  pushed  on  steadily 
and  inexorably.  Pietween  November  1  and  No- 
vember 11  there  was  not  a  dav  which  did  not 


years  before.  By  nightfall  the  3rd  Division 
was  in  the  southwestern  outskirts  of  Mons,  and 
the  2nd  Division  had  reached  the  Mons-Givry 
road,  thus  outflanking  the  place  from  the  south. 
Mere  the  advance  was  temporarily  held  up  by 
a  stul)born  machine-gun  resistance ;  but  under 
cover  of  darkness  it  was  resumed.  The  honor 
of  recapturing  Mons  fell  to  the  troops  of  the 
7th  Canadian  Infantry  Brigade.  By  midnight 
these  troops  had  gained  an  entrance  into  Mons 
by  way  of  the  railway  station  ;  and  by  6  o'clock 
the  following  morning  (No\ember  11)  the 
town  was  wholly  cleared  of  enemy.  Thus,  after 
four  and  a  half  years  of  waiting  and  fighting,  the 
retreat  from  Mons  was  avenged. 

Simultaneously  with  the  capture  of  Mens,  for 
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history  sometimes  plays  strange  and  dramatic 
tricks,  word  was  received  by  the  Canadians 
that  the  armistice  had  been  signed,  and  that 
fighting  would  cease  on  November  11  at  11 
A.  M.  During  the  few  hours  that  remained 
the  Canadians  pushed  on,  and  established  a  sat- 
isfactory line  for  the  defence  of  Mons  on  the 
north  :  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  the  Canadian  Corps  in  the 


cisivc  test  of  the  slaying  ij(j\vcrs,  the  resources, 
and  the  efihciency  of  the  Canadian  troops.  It 
was  also,  it  may  be  added,  a  liual  and  signal 
illustration  of  the  genius  for  generalship  of 
the  Canadian  Corps  commander.  In  the 
language  of  the  great  poet : 

"There  is  a   soldier,   fit  to  stand  by  Caesar 
And  give  direction." 


A  proud  moment.    The  First  Army  Commander  with  the  Mayor  of  Mons  inspects  the  P.  P.  C.  L.  I.,  one 

of  the  P>attaIions  in  the  Brigade  which  captured  the  town. 

war  ended  with  the  crowning  glory  of  Mons.  CAPTURES   BY   BRITISH   AND   ALLIED 

Since   October   11    the   Canadian   Corps   had  ARMS. 

advanced  to  a  total  depth  of  over  fifty  miles, 

through   a   country   in   which   the   enemy  had  From  July  18  to  November  11,  1918. 

placed  every  possible  obstacle  in  their  way,  and  , ,  .                     r. 

■        \-\^\\A\A^sA               111     J  Irisoners          (juns 

111  which  thev  had  had  to  teed  several  hundred  „                   loin 

thousand  people,  chiefly  women  and  children,  British  Armies '^^n^n              T'^^Ia 

left  by  the  enemy  in  a  starving  condition.  When  French  Armies     l.W.OOO                .880 

it  is  remembered  that  since  August  8  the  Corps  American  Armies   "^fcnn                1-1 

had  been  continually  engaged  in  battles  of  the  Belgian  Armies 14.500                4/4 

first  magnitude,  battles  which  had  a  direct  bear-  ~~Z               ^  . 

ing  on  the  general   situation,  and  which  con-  Total o88,bUU             o,o1.t 

tributed  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  sometimes  Captures  liy  Canadian  Corps 

realized  to  the  defeat  of  the  German  arms,  the  from  .\ugust  8  to  Novem- 

final  advance  will  be  seen  to  have  been  a  de-  ber  11,  1918 31,200                -"'00 


Summary  of  Actions  of  the  Canadian 
Corps,  1915,  1916,  1917,  1918 


(From  the  official  report) 


St.  Eloi,  February  28th,  1915 

A  German  saphead  and  trench  section  cap- 
tured by  Princess  Patricia's  Canadian  Light  In- 
fantry in  a  successful  minor  operation 
Neuve  Chapelle,  March  11th,  1915 

Canadian  Artillery  in  action  at  Neuve  Cha- 
pelle. 
St.  Eloi,  March  14th,  1915 

The  St.  Eloi  line  broken  by  the  enemy.    An 
unsuccessful   counter-attack   upon   the   mound 
made  by  Princess  Patricia's  Canadian  Light  In- 
fantry 
The  Second  Battle  of  Ypres,  April  22nd,  1915 

The  second  great  German  ofTensive  against 
Ypres  checked  by  the  First  Canadian  Division 

Troops  engaged:     1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Brigades 

Casualties :    Approximately  8,000 
Polygon  Wood,  May  8th,  1915 

Princess  Patricia's  Canadian  Light  Infantry 
maintained  its  position  in  the  South  Ypres 
Salient  against  continued  attack  and  under  con- 
centrated bombardment,  suiTering  over  500  cas- 
ualties 
Festubert,  May  20th,  1915 

The  initial  stages  of  the  Aubers  Ridge  ofifen- 
sive.  The  First  Canadian  Division  attached  to 
the  First  Army  continued  the  stubborn  fighting 
for  La  Quinque  Rue  K.5,  and  the  Orchard 

Troops  engaged:    1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Brigades 

Casualties :     Approximately  2,000 
Givenchy,  June  15th,  1915 

The  Auliers  Ridge  offensive  continued  from 
the  south.  Here  the  Canadian  Division  renewed 
the  attack  upon  Rue  D'Ouvert,  Chapelle  St. 
Roche,  and  Violaines 

Troops  engaged:    1st  and  2nd  Brigades 

Casualties :    Approximately  900 
Loos,  September  25th.  1915 

The  Canadian  Corps  took  no  great  part  in 
this  battle,  but  by  artillery  work,  minor  attacks, 
and  a  simulated  offensive,  prevented  the  move- 
ment of  German  reserves  to  the  point  of  the 
British  attack 

Troops    engaged :      2nd    Canadian    Infantry 
Ilrigade,  Canadian  Artillery 
St.  Eloi,  April,  1916 

Throughout  the  whole  month  the  Second 
Canadian  Division  fought  a  stubborn  but  un- 
successful battle  for  the  possession  of  the  mine 
craters  before  the  village  of  St.  Eloi 

Troops  engaged  :    Second  Canadian  Division 

Casualties:    over  4,000 
Sanctuary  'Wood,  June  2nd,  1916 

The  third  great  German  attempt  for  'N'pres. 


The  Third  Canadian  Division  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  attack  and  was  driven  from  its  main  line 
of  defense 
Hooge,  Jvme  6th 

The    German    offensive    continued.      Hooge 
captured  by  the  enemy 

June  13th.   A  most  successful  counter-attack 

made  by  the  First  Canadian  Division,  regaining 

jjractically  all  the  ground  lost  since  June  2nd 

Troops  engaged :     First,  Second  and  Third 

Canadian  Division 

Casualties:    11,000 
The  Somme,  September,  1916 
Mouquet  Farm,  September  4th-15th 

Captured  by  First  Canadian  Division 
Courcelette,  September  15th 

At  6  ;20  a.  m.  six  battalions  of  the  Second  and 
Third  Divisions  attacked  and  captured  Cour- 
celette. The  operation  was  brilliantly  success- 
ful, and  in  the  afternoon  the  Canadian  line  was 
still  farther  advanced. 
Fabeck  Graben,  September  15th 

Caiitured  by  the  Third  Division 
Zollern  Graben,  Se]itember  16th 

Inconclusive  fighting 
Zollern,  Hessian,  and  Kenora  Trenches,  Sep- 
tember 26th 

Successful  attack  by  the   First  and   Second 
Divisions 
Regina  Trench,  October-November 

The  scene  of  some  of  the  bloodiest  fighting  of 
the  war.    Regina  Trench  finally  captured  by  the 
I-'ourth  Division  on  November  11th 
Desire  Trench,  November  18 

Captured  by  the  Fourth  Division.  The  final 
Canadian  action  on  the  Somme 

Casualties:     21,179 

Prisoners  captured :    3.000 
Longasvesnes,  Lieramont,  Equancourt,  March 
26th-2'>th,  l')17 

These  three  villages  were  captured  by  the 
Canadian    Cavalry    Brigade,    attached    to    XV 
Cor])s 
■Villers  Faucon,  Saulcourt,  Guyencourt 

Cavalry  operations  continued.  Three  more 
villages  successfully  occupied 

Troops  engaged :  Canadian  Cavalry  Bri- 
gade, R.C.H.A. 

Casualties:     Approximately  60,  .ill  ranks 
Vimy  Ridge,  April  9th.  1917  ' 

'{"he  enemy  considered  this  position  impreg- 
nable. It  was  captured  by  the  Canadian  Corps 
in  one  of  the  most  carefully  conceived  and  bril- 
liantly executed  enterprises  of  the  war 
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Hill  145,  April  10th 

Captured  by  the  Fourth   I  division 
The  Pimple,  Ai)ril  12th 

Captured  Ijy  the  h'ourth  Division 

Troops  engaged:  h'irst,  Second,  Third  and 
Fourth  Di\isions 

Casualties :  Officers  200,  other  ranks  9,700 
Vimy — Thelus,  Trench  Systems,  April  23rd 

The  attack  continued  by  the  First  and  Second 
Divisions,  with  local  successes 
Arleux,  April  28th 

Captured  by  the  First  Division 
Fresnoy,  May  3rd 

Captured  by  the  First  and  Second  Divisions 

Prisoners  and  material  captured :  During 
April  and  May,  1917,  the  Canadian  Corps  cap- 
tured nine  villages,  over  5.000  prisoners,  64  field 
guns  and  howitzers,  106  trench-mortars,  and 
120  machine-guns 
Messines,  June  7th,  1918 

A  great  proportion  of  the  effective  mining 
and  tunnelling  which  rendered  possible  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Messines-Wytschaete  Ridge  by  the 
Second  Army  was  carried  out  by  the  Canadian 
Tunnelling  Companies  and  Engineers 
Lens,  August,  1917 

The  Canadian  Corps  advancing  toward  Lens 
Avion  and  La  Coulette,  August  1st 

Captured  by  the  Fourth  Canadian  Division 
Hill  70,  xAugust  15th 

Captured  1iy  the  First  and  Second  Divisions 
Cite  St.  Auguste 
Chalk  Pit 
Green  Grassier 

Troops  engaged :  First,  Second  and  Fourth 
Divisions 

Prisoners  captured :     1,400 

Casualties:     6,138 

The  advance  toward  Lens  was  continued  on 
the  23rd,  25th,  and  26th  by  the  Third  and 
Fourth   Divisions 

Casualties :  2,962 
Passchendaele,  October-November.  1917 

This  operation  was  carried  out  in  four  dis- 
tinct phases,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  every 
objective 

Casualties :    14,867 

Troops  engaged:  First,  Second.  Third,  and 
Fourth  Divisions 

Prisoners  captured:    44  officers,  1,148  other 
ranks 
Cambrai,  November  20th,  1917 

At  this  point  a  squadron  of  the  Canadian 
Cavalry  Brigade  penetrated  the  German  line 
and  advanced  toward  Rumilly  and  Cambrai 

Casualties :     100  approximately 

Troops  engaged  :    Fort  Garry  Horse 
Prisoners  captured :    40 
Villers-Guislains,  December.  1917 

During  December  the  Canadian  Cavalry  Bri- 


gade assisted  in  tiie  attack  on  Villers-Guislains 
and  Bois  Ciauche 

Casualties:    Officers  10,  other  ranks  85 

The  German   Offensive  of  March   and  April, 

1918;  the  Defense  of  Amiens 
Conde-Pas  Defence  Line 

Here  Canadian  Railway  Troops  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  resistance  to  the  German  ad- 
vance 

Casualties:    Approximately  350 
Bois      Moreuil,      Rifle     Wood,     Hangard,      Villers- 
Bretonneux 

The  fighting  of  the  Canadian  Cavalry  Brigade 
materially  assisted  the  check  to  the  German  ad- 
vance before  Amiens 

Casualties:     Over  900 

Prisoners    and    material    captured:     200   prisoners 
and  27  machine-guns 
Villers-Bretonneux,  Clery 

The  action  of  the  1st  Canadian  Motor  Machine- 
gun  Brigade  at  Villers-Bretonneux,  on  March 
26th-31st,  made  possible  the  maintenance  of  that 
line  of  defence 

Casualties:    29  officers,  1,000  other  ranks 
Amiens,  August  8th-17th,  1918 

The  Canadian  Corps  held  the  approximate  center 
of  the  British  battle-front  between  the  Avre  and  the 
Ancre.  In  this  successful  action  the  enemy  was 
driven  back  over  14  miles,  and  the  danger  to  Amiens 
finally  averted 

Casualties:    7,763 

Troops  engaged:  The  Canadian  Corps,  to  which 
were  attached  the  Third  Cavalry  Division  and  the 
4th  Tank  Brigade 

Prisoners  captured,   12,000 

Material  captured:    185  heavy  guns.  1.000  machine- 
guns,  and  125  trench-mortars 
Arras,  \ugust  26th-September  4th.  1918 

In  this  action  the  Canadian  Corps  broke  the 
Drocourt-Queant  line  and  advanced  to  the  Canal  Du 
Nord.  capturing  some  SO  square  miles  of  territory 

Casualties:    Approximately  11.500 

Prisoners  captured:    10,200 

Troops  engaged:  Canadian  Corps 

Material  captured:    100  heavy  guns.  1,100  machine- 
guns,  and  75  trench-mortars 
Cambrai,  September  27th-October  9th.  1918 

Cambrai  was  captured  by  the  Canadian  Corps  on 
October  9th 

Casualties:   Approximately,  18,000 

Troops  engaged:  The  Canadian  Corps,  to  which 
the  Eleventh  British  Division  and  units  of  the  Fifty- 
sixth  British  Division  were  attached 

Prisoners  captured:    7.200 

Material  captured:    205  heavy  guns.  1,000  machine- 
guns,  and  30  trench-mortars 
Le  Cateau,  October  9th.  1918 

Captured  by  the  Canadian  Cavalry  Brigade 

Casualties:    Approximately   150 

Prisoners  captured:    400     • 

Material  captured:   5  heavy  guns.  5  trench-mortars, 
and   102  machine-guns 
Denain 

Captured  by  the  Fourth  Division  on  October  20th 
Valenciennes 

Captured  by  the  Fourth  Division  on  November  2nd 

Casualties:    1,000 

Prisoners  captured:    1.500 
Mens 

Captured  by  the  Third  Division  on  November  11th 

Casualties:    75 

Prisoners:    100 


Peace  Treaty  Signed  June 28, 1919 


Final  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  on 
June  28,  1919,  at  Versailles  by  Dr.  Herman 
Mueller,  foreign  minister,  and  others  on  behalf 
of  Germany,  included  the  following  changes 
in  the  conditions  previously  laid  down  and 
noted  elsewhere  (page  306)  in  this  volume: 

1.  A  plebiscite  for  Upper  Silesia,  with  guar- 
antees of  coal  from  that  territory. 

2.  Frontier  rectification  in  West  Prussia. 

3.  Omission  of  the  third  zone  in  the  Schles- 
wig  plebiscite. 

4.  Temporary  increase  of  the  German  armv 
from  100,000  to  200.000  men. 

5.  Declaration  of  the  Allies'  intention  to  sub- 
mit within  a  month  of  signature  a  list  of  those 
accused  of  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war. 

6.  Ofifer  to  co-operate  with  a  German  com- 
mission in  reparations,  and  to  receive  sugges- 
tions for  discharging  the  obligations. 

7.  Certain  detailed  modifications  in  the 
finance,  economic,  and  ports  and  waterways 
clauses,  including  abolition  of  the  proposed 
Kiel  Canal  commission. 

8.  Assurance  of  membership  in  the  League 
of  Nations  in  the  early  future,  if  Germany  ful- 
fills her  obligations. 

The  willful  sinking  of  the  German  war  ves- 
sels interned  at  Scapa  Flow,  near  the  British 
grand  fleet,  caused  subsequent  demands  to  be 
made  on  Germany  for  the  surrender  of  400,000 
tons  of  floating  docks,  tugs,  and  dredges  by 
way  of  compensation  to  the  Allies  for  the  loss 
of  those  vessels.  This  claim  was  refused  by 
Germany  in  a  commtmication  to  the  Allied 
supreme  council  late  in  November,  but  the  indi- 
cations were  that  it  would  be  insisted  upon. 

THE  .^usTRI.^N  pe.\ce  treaty 

Austria-Hungary  einerged  from  the  war 
shorn  of  all  her  glory  and  power  as  a  dual 
empire  and  deprived  of  most  of  her  former 
territory,  which  went  to  the  formation  of  new 
and  independent  states,  including  Hungary, 
Czecho-Siovakia,  and  Jugo-Slavia.  She  was 
compelled  to  agree  to  accept  the  covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  labor  charter, 
which  were  embodied  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
presented  for  her  signature,  in  similar  terms 
to  those  of  the  trcat\-  with  Germany. 

Under  terms  imposed,  the  area  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire  was  reduced  from  240.93.T  square 
miles  to  between  40,000  and  50,000  square 
miles,  while  her  ]iopulation  was  reduced  from 
over  50,000,000  to  between  5,000,000  and  6,- 
000,000.  .Austria  was  required  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
and  Jugo-Slavia,  and  to  renounce  all  rights  to 
territory  outside  of  Europe  ;  also  to  recognize 
and  respect  the  independence  of  all  Russian 
territorv.      Her   armv   was   reduced    to    incon- 


siderable proportions,  and  she  was  required  to 
demobilize  all  her  naval  and  aerial  forces.  She 
also  agreed  to  admit  the  right  of  trial  by  the 
allied  and  associated  powers  of  Austrian  na- 
tionals guilty  of  violations  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war;  and  must  make  compensation 
for  all  damages  by  personal  injury  to  civilians 
caused  by  acts  of  war,  including  aerial  bom- 
bardment's. She  must  assure  complete  protec- 
tion of  life  and  liberty  to  all  inhabitants  of 
Austria,  and  was  debarred  from  any  sort  of 
alliance  with  Germany  and  from  the  use  of 
the  state  name  "German  Austria."  She  was 
further  required  not  to  impose  any  restrictions 
upon  the  use  of  any  language  within  her 
shrunken  borders,  from  which  the  former  mon- 
archy had  disappeared  ;  and  must  abandon  all 
financial  claims  against  any  of  the  allied  and 
associated  powers.  Dr.  Renner,  the  Austrian 
chancellor,  signed  the  treaty  in  the  late  sum- 
mer of  1919,  and  little  was  left  of  the  once 
powerful  Austrian  empire  but  "a  tragic  picture 
of  fate." 

PE.\CE   TERMS   TO   BULGARIA 

Bulgaria,  which  entered  the  war  in  the  most 
cold-blooded  manner,  revolted  against  King 
Ferdinand  and  overthrew  him  as  the  war 
neared  its  end,  making  the  first  overtures  for 
peace  through  America.  The  kingdom  then 
collapsed.  Lender  the  peace  treaty  presented  to 
the  new  Bulgarian  government  and  signed  at 
Neuilly.  France,  in  November.  1919,  the  follow- 
ing terms  were  imposed  by  the  .\llies: 

Bulgaria  must  pay  war  damages  of  $445,- 
000,000  within  thirty-seven  j-ears,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $6  a  year  per  he'ad  of  the  popula- 
tion. She  must  reduce  her  army  to  20,000 
men  and  her  gendarmerie  to  10,000  men.  Her 
warships  and  submarines  must  be  surrendered 
to  the  Allies,  and  she  must  cede  western 
Thrace  to  the  Allies,  to  be  disposed  of  as  they 
shall  determine.  The  frontier  of  Bulgaria  must 
he  modified  in  four  places  in  favor  of  Serbia, 
and  she  must  recognize  the  independence  of 
the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  now  comprised 
in  the  new  republic  of  Jugo-Slavia.  She  is 
also  required  to  compensate  Jugo-Slavia  for 
stolen  coal,  by  delivering  50,000  tons  annually 
for  five  years.  Another  important  requirement 
was  that  she  must  renounce  the  treaties  of 
Brest-Litovsk  and  Bucharest,  which  were  im- 
])osed  by  force  upon  Russia  and  Roumania. 
The  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  also 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Bulgaria,  as  with  those  signed  bj'  the 
delegates  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

L^])  to  December  1,  1919,  the  terms  of  peace 
to  be  granted  to  Turkey  had  not  been  officially 
formulated  and  presented  in  the  shape  of  a 
treat  V. 
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Pronunciation  of  Names 

(Interpret   rcspcllin^    accordiiij;    to    usual    sounds    in    ICnglisli) 


Belgium 

Aerschot — Air-shot' 
Olost— Ah'-lawst 
Andennc — Ahn-den' 
Antwerp — Ahnt-werp 
Arlon — Ahr'-l(jng 
Beaumont — lio-nionp;' 
Binche — Ban '-j  he 
Blankenherghe — Blan-ken- 

Ijehr'-yeh 
Bouvig-ne — Boo-veen'-ye 
Braine  I'Alleud — Brain-iuh- 

leuh' 
Braine  le  Conte — Brain-!uh- 

Cont' 
Bruges — Breezh 
Brussels — Brus'-elz 
Charleroi — Shar-lah-rwah' 
Chimay — Shih-may' 
Cortemarck — Kort-mark 
Courtrai — Koor-tray' 
Diest — Dcest 
Dinant — Dee-nahng' 
Dyle— Deel 
Dixmude — Dee-meehd 
Eghezee — Egg-a-zay' 
Enghien — Ahn-yang' 
Furnes — Feern 
Gembloux — Ghon-bloo' 
(lenappe — Zheh-napp' 
Gheel — Gail 

Grammont — Gram-mong' 
Haelen — Hah-len' 
Hal— Hah! 
Hamme — Hahm 
Hasselt— Hah-selt' 
Herenthals — Heir'-en-tals 
Hooge — Hooz-b 
Huy — Wee 

Jodoigne — Zho-dawn'-ye 
Jongres — Zhong'-r 
Knocke- — K'noc-keh 
La  Belle  Alliance — Law-Bell' 

Ah-lee-anz' 
Lacken — Lah'-ken 
La  Roche — Lah  Rosh 
Liege — Lee-ayzh' 
Lierre — Laa-air' 
Ligny — Leen-yee' 
Limburh — Lam-bour' 
Lipraniont — Leep'-rah-mong 
Lokeren — Lo'-ker-yen 
Lombartzeyde — Lom-bart-zide 
Lou  vain — Lou-ven' 
Malines— Mah-leen' 
Manage — Mah-nahzh' 


Marienbourg — Mah-ree'-om- 

boor 
Messines — Mess'-eens 
Mons — Mongs 
Mont  St.  Jean — Mong  Sang 

Zhong 
Nainur — Nah-muhr' 
Neerwinden — Nair'-vin-den 
Neuve  Chapelle — Nuhu 

Shap-el' 
Nieuport — Newport 
Nivelles — Nee-vel' 
Nonove — No-no  v' 
Ostend— C)s-tend' 
( )ttignes — Ot-teen'-ye 
Oudenard — Ood-n-ard 
Passchendaele — Pash '-en-dale 
Raniillies — Rah-mee-yay' 
Ramscapelle — Rahms-keh-pel'- 

leh 
Renaix — Reh-nay' 
Roulers — Rou-lay' 
Sambre — Sahm-br 
Seraing — Seh-rang' 
Soignies — Swahn-yee' 
St.  Troud — Sang  Trong' 
Tamise — Tah-meez' 
Termonde — Tair-mond 
Terveuren — Ter-voo'-ren 
Thielt— Teelt 
Thourout — Too-roo' 
Thuin — Twang 
Tirlemont — Teer-leh-mong' 
Tongres — Tong-r 
Tournay — Toor-nay' 
Verviers — Vair-vee-ay 
Vilvorde — Veel-vort' 
Virton — Veer-tong' 
Vise — Vee-zay' 
Waremme — Wah-rem' 
Wavre — W'ahv-r 
Ypres — Eep-r 
Yser — Ee-say' 
Zeebrugge — Zay'-bruggeh 

France 

Aire — Air 

Aisne — Ain 

Amiens — Ah-mee-ang' 

Ancre — Onk'-r 

Ardennes — Ahr-den' 

Ardres — Ahrd-r 

Argonne — Ahr-gon' 

x'Krleux — Ar-luh' 

Armentierres — Ahr-mahn-tee- 

air' 
Arras — Arrah' 
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Avion — Av'-i-ong 
Bailleul— Ba-yeui' 
Barleduc — I'ar'-leh-duke' 
Bavai — Bahv'-ai 
Beaufort — Bo-for' 
Beauxais — Bo-vay' 
Bel  fort— Bel-for' 
IJergues — Bairg 
Berlamont — Bair-leh-mong' 
Berry  au  Bac — Bair-ree'-o-bak 
Besancon — Beh-zahng-song' 
Bethune — Bay-toon' 
Blamont — Blah-inong' 
Bordeau — Bor-do' 
Boulogne — Boo-lone'-ye 
Bourlon — Boor'-long 
1  lourges — Boorzh 
Brest — Brest 
Breteuil — Bre-toy' 
Calais — Kah-lay' 
Camljrai — Kong-bray' 
Chanildev — Shahm-blay' 
Chan  til  ly — Shang-tee-yee' 
Chaumont — Sho-mong' 
Cherbourg — Sher-boor' 
Cite  St.  Auguste — See-tay 

Sant  O-goosh' 
Compeigne — Kong-pee-enn' 
Conde — Kong-day' 
Courcelette- — Koor'-sel-et 
Denain — Deh-neh' 
De  L'Escaut— Deh  TEsk-o 
Doual — Doo-ay' 
Drocourt-Queant — Dro-koor- 

Kay-ong 
Epernay — Ay-pair-nay' 
Epinal — Ay-pee-nal' 
Etain — Ay '-tang 
Festubert — Fest-uber 
Fresnes-Rouvray — Frain- 

Roov'-noch 
Fresnoy — Fra\'-nah 
Givenchy — Givahn'-she 
Havre — Av'-r 
Hazebrouck — Ahz-bruk' 
La  Bassee — Lah  Bah-say' 
La  Cateau — Leh  Kat'-o 
Laon — Lohng 
Lens — Lahng 

La  Coulotte — Lah-Koo'-lot 
Lille — Leel 
Loos — Los 

Luneville — Leen-veel' 
Lys — Lees 

Malplaquet — Mahl-plah-kay' 
Marcoing — Mar'-ko-ang 
Marne — Marn 
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Marseilles— Mar-say'-yeh 
Maubeuge — Mo-berz 
Meaux — Mo 
Meurthe  et  Moselle — Murt  ay 

Mo-sel' 
Meuse — Merz 
Monchy — Mong'she 
Montdidier — Mong-tee'-dyay 
Mouquet — Moo'-kay 
Montmedy — Mong-meh-dee' 
Montreuill — Mong-troy' 
Nancy — Nahn-see' 
Nanteuil — Nong-toy' 
Neuilly — Noy-yee' 
Nord — Nor 
Norvelles — No-vel' 
Noyon — Nwah-yong' 
Oise— Wahz 
Orleans — Or-lay-ong' 
Oye— Waah 

Pas  de  Calais— Pah  d'  Kah-lay' 
Peronne — Pair-run' 
Reims — Renh 
Roubaix — Roo-bay' 
Rouen — Roo-ong' 
Sedan — Seh-dong' 
Senlis — Song'-lee 
Soissons — Swah-song' 
Somme — Sum 

St.  Armand — San  Tar-mong' 
St.  Die — Sang  Dee-ay' 
St.  Mihiel— Sang  Meal 
St.  Omer — San  To-mair' 
St.  Pol— Song  Pohl 
St.  Quentine— Sang  Kong-tang' 
St.  Rem\ — Sang  Ruh-me' 
Toulon — Too-long' 
Valenciennes — Val-long-s'- 

yenn' 
Varennes — Vah-ren' 
Verdun — Vair-dung' 
Vervins — Ver-vang' 
Vesle — Vale 
Villers-Guislains— Veel'-ay- 

Geez'-lang 
Vosges — Vohzs 
Woevre — Wuh'-vr 
Zaydocoote — Zaid'-koht 

Italy 

Agordo — Ah'-gor-do 
Alleghe — Ah-leg'-gay 
Ampezzo — Ahm-pet'-so 
Anzignano — Ahn-seen-yah'-no 
Arsiero — Ahr-syair'-o 
Asiago — Ah-see-ah'-go 
Asolo — Ah'-so-lo 
Auronzo — Ovv-rahn'-so 
Aviano — Ah-vee-ah'-no 
Bassano — Bah-sah'-no 
Bclluno — Bel-loo'-no 
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Bergamo — Bair'-ga-mo 
Bologna — Bo-lohn'-ya 
Borca — Bor'-ca 
Brenta — Bren'-ta 
iirescia — Bray'-sha 
Butrio: — Boo'-tree-o 
Campofcrmido — Kahm-pofor'- 

mee-do 
Camposampiero — Kahm-po- 

sahm-pyair'-o 
Caprino — Kah-pree'-no 
Casarsa — Kah-zar'-sah 
Castelfranco — Kah-stel'- 

frahn'-ko 
Cavallino — Kah-vah-lee'-no 
Chioggia — Kee-od'-ja 
Chiusa — Kee-oo'-sa 
Cittadella— Chit-ta-del'-lah 
Cividale — Chee-vee-dah'-lay 
Codroipo — Koh-droh-ee'-po 
Conegliano — Koh-nay-lee-ah'- 

no 
Como — Koh'-mo 
Cremona — Kray-moh'-nah 
Dolce — Dohl'-chay 
Falcade — Fahl-kah'-day 
Felt  re — Fel'-tray 
Faedis — Fah'-ay-dees 
Garda — Gahr'-dah 
Geirioa: — Jay-moh-nah 
Gonars — Goh-nars' 
Glorizia  (Aust.  Goritz) — Gorit'- 

sya 
Isonzo — Ee'-zone-zo 
I  stria — Ees'-tree-ah 
Lago  di  Garda — Lah'-go  dee 

Gahr-dah 
Laguna — Lah-goo'-nah 
Latisana — Lah-tee-sali-nah 
Lisciaza — Lish-yah'-za 
Longarone — Lon'-ga-roh'-nay 
Lozzo — Loht'-so 
Maniago — Mah-nee-ah'-go 
Mantova — Mahn-toh'-vah 
Marano — Mah-rah'-noh 
Marostica — Mah-rohs'-tee-ka 
Mestre— Mess'-ti-ay 
Milano  ( Milan) — Mee-lah'-noh 
Mirano — Mee-rah'-noh 
Moggia  di  Sotto — Mod'-ja  dee 

Soht'-to 
Mogliano — Mohl-yah'-noh 
Montebelluna — Mohn'-tay- 

belloo'-nah 
Montcbello— Mohn'-tay-bel' 
Motta— Moht'-tah 
Muina — Moo-ee'-nah 
Oderzo — Oh-dair'-so 
Ospitale — Ohss-pee-tah'-lay 
Padova — Pah'-doh-vah 
Palmanova — Pahl-niah-noh'- 
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Paluza — Pah-loot'-sa 

Pavia — Pah-vee'-ah 

Peschiera — Pess-kee-ay'-rah 

Piacenza — Pee-ah-chen'-sa 

Piave — Pee-ah'-vay 

Pieve   di    Cadore — Pee-ay'-va} 

dee  Kah'-doh-ray 
Piove— Pee-oh'-vay 
Ponjana — Poh-ee-yah'-nah 
Pontebba — Pohn-teb'-bah 
Ponte  di  Piave — Pohn'-tay  dec 

Pee-ah'-vay 
Ponton — Pohn-tohn' 
Pordenone — Pohr-day-noh'-na\ 
Porti  di  Chioggia — Pohr'-to  f" 

Kee-od'-ja 
Porto  di  Malamocco — Poh. 

dee  Mah-lah-mohk'-ko 
Portogruaro — Pohr'-to-groc 

ah'-ro 
Pradamano — Prah-dah-mah'- 

noh 
Reggio  Emilia — Red'-jo 

Ay-meel'-ya 
Rigolato — Ree-go-lah'-toh 
Rocca — Roh'-ka 
Roma  (Rome) — Roh'-mah 
Roveredo — Roh-vay-ray'-doh 
Rovigo — Roh-vee'-goh 
Sacile — Sah-chee'-laj' 
Salena — Sah-lay'-nah 
Santa  Giustina — Sahn'-ta 

Justee'-nah 
San  Lorenzo — Sahn  Lo-ren'- 

soh 
San  Pietro — Sahn  Pee-ay'-troh 
Santo  Daniele — Sahn'-to  Dahn 

yay'-lay 
Sappada — Sah-pah'-dah 
Serravalle — Sair'-ah-vah'-lay 
Sile — See'-lay 
Sondrio:— Sohn'-dee-oh 
Soverzene — Soh-vair-zay-nay 
Spilimbergo — Spee-leem-bair'- 

goh 
Tagliamento — Tahl-va-men'- 

toh 
Tarcento — Tahr-chen'-toh 
Thiene — Tee-ay'-nay 
Tal  mezzo — Tahl-met'-so 
Treviso — Tray-vee'-soh 
Trieste    (Aust.) — Tree-ess'-t;i\ 
Udinc — Oo'-dee-nay 
X'aldagno — Vahl-dahn'-yoh 
Valstagna — Vahl-stahn'-yah 
Venezia — Ven-ay'-zee-ah 
Verona — Ver-oh'-nah 
Vicenza — Vee-chen'-sah 
X'illafranca — Vee-lah-frahn'- 

kah 
\ittori — Vee-toh'-ree-oh 
paKes  in  Rook  II. 
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